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CHAPTER XXXIV.—A NIGHT VISITOR, 


Everypopy in the house but 
Dexter File was asleep. His usual 
habits were opposed to night vigils: 
from early life he had been accus- 
tomed to face the world betimes in 
the morning, and thus it had often 
come to pass that he was enabled 
to steal a march on many of his 
opponents, who waited in bed till 
the day was “well aired.” The 
start of a couple of hours had more 
than once been of incalculable 
advantage to him. Even on this 
occasion he would have preferred 
the morning if he could have man- 
aged things in his own way, but 
the time had to some extent been 
chosen for him. A brief note the 
day before had warned him to ex- 
om a visitor, and for this visitor 

e was still patiently waiting. 

But for once time seemed to be 
labouring on with leaden feet. The 
financier did not feel inclined to 
read, although occasionally he took 
up a book and turned over a few 
pages. He had never been accus- 


tomed to make reading a source of 
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amusement ; and when he sought 
refuge in it now, he found it rather 
a wearisome occupation. Some one 
had brought down a novel, and 
File tried manfully to get through 
it, but a very few chapters were 
enough. How much more exciting 
and wonderful were the scenes in 
which he had himself been engaged, 
than those which the commonplace 
writer of fiction had drawn from 
his imagination! As he sat there 
recalling some of those scenes, it 
seemed to him that either he had - 
passed through some very uncom- 
mon experiences, or that profes- 
sional novelists were remarkably 
dull persons. The great game of 
life itself, with all its unexpected 
turns and complications, and the 
vast issues depending upon it— 
how much more absorbing it was 
to follow this, than to watch the 
movements of the wooden puppets 
which formed the stock-in-trade of 
the ordinary novelist! But this 
was only File’s idea, and it must 
be said again that his reading had 
2¥ 
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been limited ; while there could be 
no doubt that life is not usually 
so fraught with surprises and start- 
ling occurrences as it had been to 
him. 

As the night advanced, there 
were several things which attracted 
File’s attention. One was the un- 
accountable noises which went on 
around him. The old oak panel- 
lings which lined the room and the 

assages outside, seemed at fitful 
intervals to be carrying on some 
kind of communication ; a crack 
in the room where the millionaire 
was sitting was, after a decorous 
interval, duly responded to by the 
staircase, and the signal then ran 
along the corridors, and after a 
time started on a fresh journey, 
and finished with a sharp report 
from somewhere just behind File’s 
chair. At first he fancied that 
the sideboard was the real leader 
of the disturbance, but he soon 
found that the line of fire began 
in a different place each time. He 
was not a superstitious man, but 
there was a certain degree of readi- 
ness on his part to see or hear any- 
thing which might present itself to 
his notice. These noises reminded 
him of some others of a similar 
character which he had once heard 
upon the occasion of a visit toa 
famous spiritualist who lived in 
New York. Then, as he remem- 
bered, crackings and tappings went 
on briskly all round him, and the 
spiritualist announced that they 
were messages; but when they 
were interpreted, it seemed pretty 
clear to the railroad king that the 
range of information possessed by 
the spirits was much narrower 
than hisown. He did not become 
a convert to spiritualism. 

Presently a different sound fell 
upon File’s ears—a wild and moan- 
ing sound among the hills, rising 
high at times, and then dying away 
in melancholy murmurings. People 
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who live in hilly districts are ag. 
customed to these tricks of the 
wind, and know that they gener. 
ally indicate an approaching storm; 
for the wind speaks in many voices, 
and all of them are intelligible to 
those who have learnt to under. 
stand them. But to Dexter File’s 
ears there seemed something weird 
and unearthly about this wailin 
sound, born among the hollows of 
the hills, and wandering fitfully 
over the park and round the old 
gables of the house. It filled him 
with a sense of melancholy, and 
sent through his mind an indefin- 
able foreboding of evil. He rose 
to his feet, and went towards the 
window and looked out into the 
night. Dark clouds were flying 


rapidly across the face of the moon 
—a ghastly moon in the last quar- 
ter, hanging in the heavens like 
the om of aworld. File opened 
the windows softly, and stepped 


out upon the terrace. What peo- 
ple call “ presentiments” were never 
likely to gain an ascendency over 
his mind; he had seen many troubles 
and difficulties, and they had not 
conquered him. If more were to 
come, he would meet them with 
as much resolution as he could 
command, and then calmly take 
whatever Fate might send. Men 
never succeed in anything without 
courage, and in Dexter File’s 
heart there was the courage which 
enables a soldier to lead a forlorn- 
hope. Nevertheless he could not 
altogether control a feeling of nery- 
ousness as he heard a step upon the 
gravel path far away, and listened 
to it gradually drawing nearer 
nearer, until at last—guided, per- 
haps, by the lights in his room— 
it advanced towards him. But tt 
was no visitor from the unknown | 
world that he feared; he knew 
that the woman whose fate was — 
in some way linked with his own 
was now at hand, and that the 
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hour had come when the curtain 
must be lifted between them. 

She stood before him in that half 
darkness like a shadow, the shadow 
—so fora moment it seemed to him 
—of his past life. In that moment 
a great many years were suddenly 
rolled back’; once more in imagin- 
ation he was a poor man, with his 
pockets empty and his brain full of 
daring projects. Then a brief and 
troubled vision passed before him, 
in which some one figured who 
became his wife, and’ that scene 
likewise vanished. Then came dim 
and rapid glimpses of many a hard 
struggle against legions of foes, and 
pursuit after desperate enterprises, 
and failures which threatened to 


engulf him in a hopeless abyss,- 


and successes which, although they 
brought wealth and power, seemed 
of little value, and yet were better 
than failures. Men say their lives 
are short ; to this man it seemed 
that already he had lived a cen- 
tury. How long was the interval 
which separated him from those 
early days, of which there was 
now little left to remind him ex- 
cept the recollections which started 
up from the recesses of his mind, 
and stalked before him like ghosts 
—except these and the woman 
who stood before him ! 

She was pale and weary-looking, 
as Dexter File had seen her on the 
day of the fair at Coalfield—a 
woman old before her time. As she 
sat down, the light of a lamp fell 
full upon her face ; and if a third 
person had chanced to be present, 
there was one thing before all 
others which would have impressed 
itself upon him, and that was the 
strange resemblance that revealed 
itself between the man and the 
woman. It was not only that in 
their countenances the likeness of 
one to the other was visible ; 
but in their movements, their ges- 
tures, in every action which they 
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used, the sanie resemblance was 
manifest. Bui the woman seemed 
far more broken and worn than 
the man ; there was less elasticity 
in her form, less force and vigour 
in her face and bearing. The one 
had fought and conquered ; the 
other had lost hope, strength, and 
willingness to — any further. 
It was the man who might almost 
have been taken for the younger 
of the two. : 

“You have walked far,” he said, 
scrutinising her attentively, “and 

ou seem to be far from strong. 

ou had better rest yourself be- 
fore saying anything to me.” 

“T am not tired,” said the 
woman, in a tone whose accents 
belied .her words; “not tired as 
you mean it, but tired in all other 
ways—tired of my life. Do you 
know what it is to feel like that ?” 

“Yes ; but I just go on with it 
all the same. We have to see it 
out, and may as well pretend we 
like it. You have found it a hard 
road—that is plain enough.” 

“For many years I have never 
known what it is to have either 
home or friends. As for friends, 
the poor and helpless have no 
right to expect them! It is only 
people like you who can boast of 
friends.” 

“Yes, I can boast of them if I 
like,” said File with a hard laugh ; 
“that is about all that there would 
be of it. I reckon that friends 
were not standing round very 
thick where I have been, any more 
than you have found them.’ 

“T could not hope tofind them,” 
said the woman heavily: “with a 
woman, one false step is fatal ; no 
chance is given her to retrace it.” 

“Some of them seem to find 
chances enough—even in this 
country. But I am afraid you 
went the wrong road altogether. 
I never could understand how it 
all happened.” 
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“Tt happened because I was 
mad. Did you never hear of 
people who seemed to have lost all 
control over their own judgment 
and reason? It was so with me. 
I was seized witha love of the 
stage which nothing could extin- 
guish. Every night, if I could 
have done it, I would have spent 
all my time in the theatre. My 
husband was often absent for long 
periods together —his business 
called him to the west. Once he 
had brought home with him an 
actor who was, like himself, an 
Englishman. Everybody ran to 
see him, and no one admired him 
so much as I did. Judge, then, 
the effect which was likely to be 
made upon my mind, when his 
visits to our house became more 
and more frequent—visits which 
at last were scarcely interrupted, 
even by my husband’s absence. 
My one ambition was to go upon 
the stage, and this was encouraged 
—I did not then see how adroitly 
—by my husband’s friend. I need 
not tell you what the end of it all 
was. My brain was turned—I 
fled from my home—ay, even from 
my young child. It was a — 
crime, but of other crimes | was 
guiltless. Yet you, like others, 
have doubtless laid still heavier 
things to my charge !” 

The woman paused, and drew 
a long breath. The millionaire 
was listening eagerly to every word 
which fell from her lips ; and as 
she proceeded, the look of pity for 
her which had been on his face 
from the first, gradually assumed a 
gentler expression still. 

“You know what was said of 
me? The man who had led me to 
forget the sacred ties of mother- 
hood died suddenly a few months 
after my flight. There were people, 
worse even than I, who declared 
that I had poisoned him. So hard 
and bitter is the world towards 
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the woman who has erred! The 

man had cruelly wronged me ; but 
rather than have committed the 
deed which they imputed to me, J 
would have borne a hundred timeg — 
such wrong. Many sins lie heayily 
upon my conscience to-day, but not 
that one, thank God ! e knows 
me to be a guilty creature, but in. 
nocent of that—innocent of that!” 

Her voice faltered, and the list. 
ener gave a deep sigh of relief, 
The meaning of the sigh did not 
escape the woman. 

“You, then, heard that story 
also—and believed it ?” 

“TI heard it, but only lately. It 
was said that this actor died ing 
mysterious way, and by some yon 
were suspected of poisoning him, 
Why did yourun away? What 
was this man’s death to you?” 

“The suspicion itself terrified 
me—against such a charge as that, 
I might fail to prove my inno 
cence; and there were circum- 
stances which I knew would deepen 
the prejudice against me. I dared 
not face the peril. I had no money; 
friends, I have told you, I never 
had from the day I left my hus- 
band’s roof. Then I became reck- 
less, and lived the life of a wan- 
derer—but not of the wicked 
woman I was accused -of being. 
The wrong I had done was in my 
first wild and fatal plunge into the 
darkness—it ended there. I went 
to South America, to Mexico, to 
places where I was little likely to 
meet with any one whom I had 
known before. In Mexico, the 
tragedy of my life nearly came to 
anend. A fever attacked me, and 
for days I was at the point of 
death. I survived, only to 
myself broken in health, as I had 
long been in spirits. The sisters 
of charity had nursed me—far 
more merciful would it have beep 
had they let me gone to my rest 
even there ! aa 
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“Then I determined to go to 
England, thinking that perhaps I 
might at least be able to earn my 
bread, and live in peace—forgotten, 
and happy only in being forgotten. 


The stage had not dealt unkindly. 


with me. There were times when, 
if hope had cheered me on, I felt 
that I might perhaps have gained 
fame as fair as that which others 
had gained before me. But the 
feeling that it was all too late was 
ever present! I assumed another 
name, so that my husband and 
child might never trace me. To 
be forgotten—that, perhaps, was 
easy ; but to forget, how impossible 
was that / 

“From the theatre to the pro- 
vincial concert-hall, from the con- 
cert-hall to the barn with any 
chance company that found itself 
at liberty during thesummermonths 
—such were the steps which marked 
my downward course. ‘To remain 
long in one place seemed to me im- 
possible. A restless spirit ever 
seemed to urge me on—I knew 
not and cared not whither. But 
one thing gave me any relief from 
the heavy burden of my cares, 
and the keen thrusts of remorse— 
drink! That enabled me some- 
times to forget ; and for such as I, 
what is there to hope for but ob- 
livion, no matter at what price? 
When I could get drink, I would 
not perform ; when I had no more 
money, I resorted to the stage 
again. It was thus that years went 
by, almost without my knowing 
how many had passed over my 
head, or how they had flown. 

“One night, in a country booth, 
the whole of the life which I had 
left. so long ago, and which had 
become a faded recollection in my 
mind, flashed across me. The night 
was cold and wintry, and the audi- 
ence was small ; but if it had been 
larger, I should have found Ais 
face in a moment, and recognised 
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it. His eyes were bent — 
upon me, and I saw, or thought 
saw, a look of recognition. But I 
was greatly altered, while he was 
not, and the stage m2 helped 
me. He could only have had a 
suspicion of the truth, but it was 
enough to induce him to make in- 
quiries about me. The moment I 
heard of that, I fled once more. 
From him, doubtless, I could—even 
after all that had happened—have 
obtained the means of livelihood. 
But I would have starved rather 
than have asked or received such 
help. Then there was another upon 
whom I had still better claims. 
I had not deserted Aim or done 
him injury : to him, then, I might 
have gone for shelter, and that 
much he could not have refused to 
give ; for if there had been wrong- 
doing between us, it was done on 
his side, not on mine.” ' 

The millionaire looked up for a 
single moment as if startled, but 
immediately he dropped his eyes 
again, and the woman resumed, 
keeping her gaze fixed upon him. 

“T have told you before that I 
did not know all the circumstances 
of my parentage till long after my 
marriage, when the packet left for 
me by my mother came into my 
hands. By what fatality was it 
that my life had been blighted, as 
hers had been—that she, too, should ' 
have known bitter sorrows, happier 
than I only in dying young? Her 
husband had never loved her—he 
could not have done so, or he would 
not have allowed an unjust suspi- 
cion to destroy her, and lead him 
to disown his own child, and cast 
it forth —" strangers! She, 
poor mother, had suffered inno- 
cently. I, too, had suffered, but I 
had deserved my fate. I do not 
ask you to pity me /”—the woman 
approached the millionaire slowly 
as she spoke, with lips and cheeks 
all blanched, and eyes flashing as 
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with the lustre of fever,—* I never 
sought your pity or your aid ; but 
had you no pity upon Aer? Had 
you no compassion, man of steel 
that you are, on the unhappy child 
whose infant lips, if they could have 
uttered anything, would have ren- 
dered it impossible for you to have 
committed this unjust and cruel act 
by breathing the word—Faruer ! 
Tell me this : has remorse dogged 
my wretched footsteps so long, 
and taken up its abode with me 
by day and night, driving me to 
what I am now—and has it spared 
ou ? ” 

“The child was not my daugh- 
ter,” answered Dexter File, with 
scarcely any trace of emotion in 
tone or look. 

“It is false : you were the dupe 
of your own jealousy and suspi- 
cion, and of the whispers of a 
poisonous tongue. You would not 
believe the living! Will you 
listen to the testimony of the 
dead?” 

She thrust her hand into her 
dress, and brought forth a letter, on 
which the superscription was nearly 
faded by time. It was closed with 
asmall black seal, and as Fileopened 
it something fell out at his feet. 
It was a lock of hair. In spite of 
an immense effort, his hand trem- 
bled, and a mist came before his 
eyes as he read the few lines 
contained within the paper—lines 
which had been traced by a hand 
long since gone to dust :— 


“ On the bed from which I shall 
never rise again, I bequeath to you 
all that I have in the world—our 
child. Sorely have I been pun- 
ished for the foolish and harmless 
levity of a young girl ; and had the 
penalty fallen on my head only, 
I would have suffered it without a 
murmur. But it cannot beso. The 
child must not be sacrificed for her 
mother’s fault—all innocent as that 
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Sault was—nor from the injustice — 
of her father. She is now withthe 
Jriends who have sheltered me; they 
will protect her till she is able tg 
give you this. By that time gentler 
thoughts may have come into your 
heart about your wife, who dies in 
loneliness and in sorrow. Tuy, © 
you will not turn your child away 
JSrom your door, as you will do now, 
Jor you will believe the truth of 
what I here declare, in the know- 
ledge that I am soon to meet my 
Maker, and as I hope for merey 
Srom Him—that in all things TI 
have been a true wife to you, and 
that this poor child, soon to be left 
defenceless in the world, is your 
daughter. You will forgive me 
then—as I forgive you now. Fare 
well,” 


The millionaire replaced the lock 
of hair within the letter, and« 
went gently round to the woman 
and took her hand within his 
own. 

“And this letter was among the 
papers which you received lon 
after your marriage ?” he said, wit 
an agitated voice. 

“It was; and I have told you 
why I took no care that it should 
reach you. For myself, I had 
nothing to ask ; and for others, 
any kindness from you would havé 
come too late.” 

“No, not too late. If there is 
not time to undo the mischief that 
has been done, there is time to pre- 
vent more. Your own future need 
not be altogether dark, although 
it cannot be made bright. There 
may even come a day when your 
child may know you for her mother 
—when a veil may hide the past, 
from her eyes at least. But to 
accomplish that you must be guided 
by me. Will you promise that you 
will do that ?” 


“T will promise anything,” cried 
the woman with a burst of passion, — 
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“to get even an atom of my child’s 
respect and love!” 
* «Jt is well. You must leave 
this country for a time—your 
father’s house must be your home. 
Bid farewell to your present life, 
at once and for ever. In a few 
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days I will make known to you my 
plans—the hour is now late, and 
we must part. Once more, I bid 
you hope!” 

A softer light shone in the 
woman’s eyes, as she withdrew into 
the darkness of the night. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A RECONCILIATION, 


All the pleasantest associations 
of Kate Margrave’s life were re- 
vived by her sojourn at the Grange. 
It was there that she had seen her 
father happier than he had been 
before or since ; it was there that 
the events occurred which she well 
knew would leave an enduring mark 
upon her own character and des- 
tiny. First love is, after all—with 
those who have experienced it— 
one of the really memorable epochs 
in existence. It may be but a 
memory, and the form which is 
conjured up when the mind dwells 
upon it may long since have passed 
beyond “ the shadow of our night ”; 
but it never loses its power of 
touching the heart and softening 
the spirit. 

But with Kate Margrave this 
influence was something more than 
a gentle recollection. There had 
beena time when it seemed to her 
that her intercourse with Reginald 
Tresham could never be revived ; 
but gradually it had revived itself, 
almost without her knowing how 
it had happened. In London she 
had, as it has been said, seen Reg- 
inald frequently after Sally Peters 
had brought about their first meet- 
ing ; but it was in the country that 
a thousand silent influences were 
at work in favor of the lover. 
The very trees and flowers had 
voices which seemed to speak for 
him. Amid the scenes where Kate 
had first acknowledged to herself 
that her affection for her father 
was no longer undivided, she now 


felt that she might have acted too 
hastily and judged too harshly. 
That Reginald had kept his faith 
with her could not be doubted. 
And now he came to the Grange 
almost as frequently as he had done 
in the old days, and it was evident 
that no other visitor was more wel- 
come to the new proprietor. The 
millionaire talked to him a good 
deal about his prospects, and even 
endeavoured to persuade him to 
give up all thoughts of politics as a 
“career.” His advice was founded | 
upon experience, but it was quite 
possible that his experience had 
not been acquired in the best of 
schools. 

“T reckon it’s a mighty mean 
kind of business anyhow you fix 
it,” said he, “and it won’t improve 
as time goeson. A man finds that 
the cargo of opinions he started 
with gets out of fashion pretty soon, 
or that they are not so popular as 
they ought to be if he means to 
push ahead of his competitors ; and 
what does he do? Throws the lot 
overboard, as a matter of course. 
He ‘renounces his errors,’ as he 
says ; and so longas he takes good 
care to keep in with the majority, 
he need not mind who objects. 
The oftener he changes his stock- 
in-trade, the louder he talks about 
his conscience. He serves it like 
some men do their wives—the 
more he ill-treats it in private, the 
more polite he is to it in public. 
Let him once get the credit of 
being sincere, and he may do any- 
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thing he likes. Have you any 
politician of that kind in this 
country ?” 

“T cannot say,” said the judi- 
cious under-secretary, upon whom 
the queer look in Dexter File’s eye 
was by no means lost. It was not, 
however, to listen to the capital- 
ist’s observations on the dark side 
of politics that young Tresham 
went so frequently to the Grange 
at this period. He understood 
now, far better than he had done 
at, first, the motives which led 
Kate to break off their engage- 
ment. No doubt she was poor, 
but the richest heiress in the king- 
dom would have had no charms 
for him in comparison with her. 
His mother, having seen that in 
this matter there was no proba- 
bility of any change in his con- 
clusions, wisely fell in with them, 
and was as ready to welcome her 


son’s wife as though the chvice in 
the first instance had been her own. 


She had long ago given up all 
hope of bringing about the alliance 
with the great house of Rathskin- 
nan: mothers have to make these 
sacrifices continually, and Lady 
Tresham determined to make hers 
with a good grace. But Reginald 
was not sanguine of ultimate suc- 
cess. Somehow or other, the oc- 
casion did not seem to present 
itself when he might seek once 
more to reverse the decision which 
Kate had announced to him in her 
letter. It was not because he had 
no opportunity of seeing her alone; 
Sally Peters was a clever general, 
and managed all that as well as it 
could be managed. She took care 
that they should be thrown a good 
deal together ; and she succeeded 
in something more than that—she 
overcame even Margrave’s dread 
of parting with the inseparable 
companion of so many years. 
Events had shown him that a 
father’s love cannot suffice to ward 
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off all the ills of life, and that it 
cannot always even fill up the 
measure of a daughter’s happiness, 

“She will never be absent from 
you very long,” said Sally to Mar. 
grave, “and there is nothing in 
Reginald Tresham to which yon 
can object. You have no money to 
give her ; but does he ask for any? 
Depend upon it, they will do well 
enough. Money does not always 
bring happiness, or else, I suppose, 
I should have been the happiest 
woman alive. Let these young 
people settle their affairs in their 
own way, and then all will come 
right. Do you know that Mr File 
has set his heart very much upon 
this marriage?” 

“TI do not understand why he 
should take any particular interest 
in it.” 

“Oh, there are many things 
about him which none of us ever © 
could understand. But on this 
matter I am not mistaken, for he 
has often talked to me about it. 
I sometimes think that waiting for 
the marriage is all that prolongs 
his stay in England. He never 
says anything about it ; but I can 
see that heisdying to get back to 
matters which he understands far 
better than matchmaking. You 
and I must bring this to an end, 
and let us do it soon.” 

“But how?” asked Margrave, 
amused at Sally’s way of taking 
the upper hand. 

“First of all, I think you must 
go abroad for a time—it is what I 
should have recommended you to 
do in the first instance, if you 
had condescended to ask me my 
advice—instead of burying yourself 
in London. I am going to Italy, 
and this time I cannot go without 
Kate ; and no doubt she will say 
she cannot go without you,—and 
so that matter is settled. The 
change will do Kate a great deal 
of good, and need not interrupt 
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her pursuits—quite the contrary. 
It will materially help her in them. 
Now we understand all about that; 
the only thing I ask is, that you 
will not contradict me. Is that 
agreed ?” 

“Tam not sure that I have 
courage enough to contradict you 
—you were always a desperate 
tyrant. But I don’t see how you 
are to manage " 

“Of course you do not—men 
never do see. ‘Therefore you must 
stand aside, and let one who can 
see act for you.” 

That very evening it came to 
Reginald’s Lnowledes that another 
parting hung over him. ‘There 
had, in fact, been no difficulty in 
inducing Kate to fal! in with her 
friend’s plansfor a visit to Italy. 
She accepted the proposal so quick- 
ly and so gladly, that Sally Peters 
was at first half inclined to be 
sorry she had ever made it. It 


might produce a result altogether 
different from that which she de- 


sired. The truth is, that Kate 
was quite willing to leave England 
for a time, and all her life she had 
dreamt of making a pilgrimage to 
the land of art. Now she hada 
greater object than ever in jour- 
neying to the shrine ; for had she 
not aspired to have her name also 
enrolled on the honoured scroll of 
artists, albeit, it might be, low 
down in the record? Thanks to 
the fruits of her own labours, she 
could well afford. to take this holi- 
day, and her father’s health would 
be re-established. With a young 
girl’s enthusiasm, she was all eager- 
ness for the plan to be carried out 
at once—so eager, that Sally was 
more and more distrustful that she 
had by misadventure overshot the 
mark. Of Reginald she felt sure ; 
but Kate was hard to read, and 
she did not feel quite so sure of her. 
It was possible, she could not 
deny—nay, perhaps it was a little 
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more than possible—that Reginald 
might prove to be right in his be- 
lief that all was over between Kate 
and himself for ever. In the 
shrewd widow’s eyes, this sudden 
willingness to leave England was 
avery bad symptom. But in the 
course of a few hours she was to 
learn the truth. Kate had wan- 
dered into the gardens, where her 
greatest pleasure had been found 
in former days. She was to leave 
them again soon, but she was no 
longer without a purpose in life. A 
new future had been opened before 
her, and she was resolved to pur- 
sue it with a stout heart. She 
had no longer to dread failure— 
such success as had come to her 
made her confident of increasing 
it. In Italy she could fit herself 
for a career which it was now her 
highest ambition to pursue, and 
prove once more that woman’s will 
is not less potent in conquering 
difficulties than man’s. 

Full of her projects, she had 
not heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps; but all at oncea 
voice which she recognised pro- 
nounced her own name, and she 
trembled. She struggled against 
this weakness: where had all her 
fortitude fled that she should now 
lose her self-command at the mere 
tone of a voice ? 

“ Kate, I must speak to you— 
you cannot refuse to hear me this 
once. No; do not return to the 
house yet—at least, not until you 
have heard me. Then, if you will, 
I will promise never to return to 
it again—for bitter, indeed, will be 
the recollection of it in my mind. 
Sit down—will you not ?—and lis- 
ten to me.” 

Kate, after a single moment of 
hesitation, sat down ; and Reginald 
could see that her face was very 
pale. But she was once more calm 
and self-possessed. 

“T need not tell- you,” he said, 
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“how dear you have been to me 
since the day when first we met 
out yonder in the West—how 
doubly dear, since we plighted our 
faith beneath these old trees! 
Much has changed since then ; but 
in me there has been no change. 
In all my plans, in all my hopes, 
one figure has been ever present— 
without it I should have lost in- 
terest in them all. What have 
I done,” he pleaded, in a low 
but impassioned voice, “that you 
should be so willing to cast so 
great a cloud over my life? How 
have I forfeited that love which 
once you did not bid me despair 
of winning? Have I not been 
punished enough already ?” 

“T had no wish to punish yon, 
Reginald,” she said, softly. It was 
the first time she had called him 
“Reginald” since the estrange- 
ment between them. 

“You did not understand how 
much I loved you—I want you to 
understand it now. You have 
talked, I have heard, of marring 
my career ; and it is in your power 
to do it. But not in the way you 
think—not by giving me your 
priceless companionship as my 
wife! It isby cutting the tie be- 
tween us that irreparable harm is 
to be done. I entreat you to believe 
me now—for if this appeal should 
fail, I should know that my fate is 
sealed ! To lose you is to lose all 
I value in this world. Without 
you, I have no longer the wish or 
the heart to pursue the path which 
you were the first to mark out for 
me. It is you who inspired me 
with ambition, and it is you who 
can extinguish it. Till I knew 
you, 1 was a mere dreamer upon 
the scene—without an aim, with- 
out an object. If all became dif- 
ferent, it was you who made it so. 
You alone made me see something 
worthier in life than I had been 
“ able to find ; and then in a moment 
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your hand was withdrawn from — 
me, and I found that—how, [ 
knew not—I had forfeited your 

respect.” 

“ No,not my respect, Reginald,” 
said Kate, looking up at him 
frankly, with the dawnings of her 
old sweet smile upon her face ; 
“my respect you have never lost,” 

“ But I had lost your love—and 
the one could not have been sacri. 
ficed without the other.” 

“ What I did,” replied Kate, in 
gentle tones, “was done for your 
sake more than for my own.” 

“Then for my sake let it be un- 
done,” said the lover, with an ar. 
dour which he strove in vainto 
subdue; “ there is no happiness for 
me without you! Think of all 
that we have said to each other in 
this very spot—of all that we have 
promised and hoped. Must it all 
be forgotten now, without faulton 
my part,without good reason—for- 
give my saying so!—on yours? 
You do not doubt my fidelity, and 
yet you would compel me to leave 
your side for ever. Is that tobe 
the end of it all?” 

“T do not know,” murmured the 
voung girl, her eyes resting upon 
her lover’s face with the same 
divine expression which he had so 
often seen in them before the dark 
shadows crossed their paths. 


The hour was late when the two 
wanderers returned to the house, 
but it was a lovely autumnal even- 
ing,and the harvest moon was shed. 


‘ding its glorious light on meadow 


and stream as they turned to say 
adieu ; and there was no longer 
any sadnessin the word, for the 
dread of parting was over, and 
happiness had returned to the , 
hearts of both. 

Dexter File was alone in the 
library,deeply engrossed with some 
letters from home which had reach 
ed him that day, when he heard @ 
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knock at the door, and the moment 
afterwards when he looked up he 
found Sally Peters standing before 
him, with a triumphant look irradi- 
ating her face. 

“Why,what has happened?” said 
he in amazement. “I thought 
everybody was in bed long ago.” 

“] have some news for you,” re- 
plied Sally, quickly, “and I could 
not wait till to-morrow to tell it 

ou.” 

“Not bad news? ” 

“Quite the contrary. Young 
Tresham and Kate are to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Ts that all?” said File with an 
air of indifference, though for once 
he felt strangely inclined to dance 
about the room. 

“ All! Well, what more would 
you have? What a deceitful man 
you are! Have you not been hop- 
ing for this quite as much as I 
have done ?” 


“ How do I know how much you 
have hoped for it? But Iam glad 


—that’s a fact. And it was very 
wise of you not to keep the secret 
from me till to-morrow ; you would 
not have slept a wink all night 
with a secret of that sort locked 
up in the room with you. Now 
we must try to get the marriage 
oversoon. Long engagements are 
always dangerous— you women 
change your minds so plaguey 
fast.” 

“And you men never do !” 

“ Not that I ever heard of,” said 
File, coolly. “ Anyhow, we must 
see this affair settled without de- 
lay, if we can manage it. I have 
been looking so long after other 
people’s business that my own is 
going all adrift. I wish you could 
get this marriage over next week. 
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Why not? It’s been long enough 
on hand I guess ?” 

Sally looked at him with inimit- 
able archness, and came very close 
to him with .a menacing finger out- 
stretched. 

“T was sure I was right,” said 
she, in a tone of peculiar meaning. 

“Yes ; that’s the way you ladies 
generally feel about everything.” 

“ And youare going,” continued 
Sally in the same tone, “to do the 
wisest thing you have ever done. 
Never will you regret it.” 

“ Why, you are like the gipsy 
girl I met in the fair. She told 
me that something very interesting 
was going to happen with a lady— 
I could not exactly make out what. 
I wonder whether you are the lady 
she meant ?” 

Sally approached still nearer, 
and kept her eyes fixed upon him 
in a way which struck him as bein 
very odd. Had anything happene 
to her? Was she going to have a 
fit? File’s belief in woman’s lia- 
bility to fits was unlimited. Keep- 
ing her gaze steadily riveted upon 
him, she completed his astonish- 
ment—and it was the first time in 
Dexter File’s life that he had been 
much astonished at anything—by 
kissing him quickly on each cheek. 

“You are a dear, good man,” she 
said, as she turned and fled, with a 
merry laugh, “and I’m half in love 
with you. I will always be your 
friend—if you do what I think you 
have come here for.” 

File looked after her retreatin 
form -with mingled surprise and 
bewilderment. “Well,” he said 
slowly, as he put his hand up to 
the cheek which had last been 
kissed, “I guess I can stand as 
much of that as she can!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE LAST FAREWELL. 


There was but one thing more to 
be done, according to Dexter File’s 
way of reckoning, although most 
people who could have looked care- 
fully over the position would have 
wondered on what principle he 
measured his difficulties. When 
the millionaire came to England, 
he had marked ‘out a certain plan 
of operations ; and, as was usual 
with him, he followed it out with 
very littl change. But some un- 
expected circumstances had hap- 
pened, and there were a few difii- 
culties, great and small, which had 
thus far been left to a considerable 
extent to settle themselves. Among 
these was one which obstinately 
refused to settle itself, and which 
therefore had caused File a good 
deal of perplexity—a circumstance 


which perhaps accounted for his 
having postponed dealing with it 


till almost the last moment. Ex- 
planations he thoroughly disliked, 
and yet it was becoming clear to 
him that he would have to make 
an explanation. He was afraid of 
scenes with women, and yet he did 
not see how he was to avoid at 
least one such scene. Consequent- 
ly he could not quite share the 
exuberance of spirits. which Sally 
Peters exhibited on the morning 
which followed her interview with 
him. She was not at all embar- 
rassed by the recollection of her 
farewell the night before ; if any- 
body was embarrassed, it was Dex- 
ter File. Women have always 
much more presence of mind in 
such delicate affairs than men. 

“I hope you did not see any 
ghosts last night,” she said, with a 
wicked look. 

“Well, I scarcely know,” re- 
plied File, stroking his chin, and 
apparently trying hard to recollect 
something ; “ there was a little bit 


of a mystery here last night butit 
wasn’t of a kind to frighten any- 
body. It didn’t scare me worth a 
cent.” The recollection of the two 
chaste salutes which he had re 
ceived brought an unwonted smile 
to his lips. 

“You must have had strange 
dreams,” returned Sally, shaking 
her head. 

“Then it must have been before 
I went to bed instead of after. 
wards, and I should not mach care 
if they were to begin all over 
again. I rather like that kind of 
dream.” 

“You are a bad man, Mr File.” 

“Well, that is not quite the 
same story as you told me last 
night, is it? I like the evening 
song the best. Could we not man. 
age to repeat some part of it—say 
the last part ?”’ 

Sally laughed, and retreated 
without waiting to hear the rest; 
but she watched File’s movements 
with considerable curiosity and in- 
terest, and he felt that she was 
watching him, and knew perfectl 
well, from the few words whie 
had fallen from her when she had 
embraced him, that his prow 
were more or less anticipated by 
this indomitable little woman. 

“She’s just as smart as a steel 
trap,” he said to himself, “ and if I 
do not get all this business done 
with and out of the way, she will 
be beforehand with me. Poor old 
Skinner! A fine chance he must 
have had with this little witch! I 
wonder, now, how she would get 
out of this mess?” And then he 
sat down and studied a question 
which was more to the purpose— 
namely, how he should get out of 
it? It was not easy to decide. A 
word too much in one direction, a 
word too little in another, might — 
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mar all his plans. He was afraid 
of Margrave; he was afraid of 
Reginald Tresham. If the mar- 
riage should even now be broken 
off! That was a thought which 
sent acold chill through his frame ; 
for he understood well by this time 
that Kate’s affections were fixed 
once for all, and his own heart, too, 
had become completely set upon 
the marriage. No wonder that 
he owned to himself a hundred 
times a-day that he was but just 
beginning to understand what 
anxiety meant; the loss of an 
ordinary fortune would not have 
disturbed his rest half so much. 
But the work must be done; 
he had tried to do it by the hand 
of another, and had failed. This 
time there must be no failure, 
for never could it be taken up 
again. “I have never broken 
down yet,” he thought, “and I 
cannot afford to do itnow. ButI 


would give a great deal to have it 
all over.” The days seemed to have 
noend. He wandered about ill at 
ease, and could settle himself to 
nothing. Once Kate went up to 
him, and put her hand gently upon 


lis. “Are you ill, Mr File?” she 
asked. Perhaps she could not have 
explained why, but she liked this 
grave, self-contained, strong man 
better than all her friends—save 
one. 

“No, my dear child,” he said, 
with unusual tenderness, “I am 
not ill, but I am not articularly 
well. [ think I must be ei : 

“Home-sick in this beautiful 
place? For shame, Mr File!” 

“Well, if a man is home-sick, 
he feels it as much in a beautiful 
place as in an ugly one. It is in- 
side him, you see ; what is outside 
makes no difference.” 

“For my part, I should be con- 
tent to live here for ever.” 

“For ever is a long time, but 
you shall live here as long as you 
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like. Nothing would please me 
so much. You have come to do 
that, I hope—have you not ?” 

“ And leave my father ?” 

“I reckon the house is big 
enough for you both. I have 
taken only one room for myself, 
and I will clear out of that if you 
say but a word.” y 

“ Do not let us talk nonsense,” 
said Kate, laughing. “You have 
been very. kind to us, and I can 
never thank youenough. But we 
shall soon have to say good-bye to 
you—that cannot be helped. Some 
day we shall come back to see you 
—you will let us do that, will you 
not? Remember, it was my home 
before it was yours, and it will be 
impossible for you ever to love it 
so much as I do.” 

“I do remember that,” replied 
File. “I don’t feel that I have 
any business here when you are 
by. But you are not going just 
yet, if I can fix things as I am 
trying to do. And then, remem- 
ber, I have a little secret to reveal 
to you—I told you that once be- 
fore.” 

“You did. When are you going 
to begin ?” 

“1 have begun,” said File, with 
a droll look; “it is the ending 
that kinder bothers me. But I 
daresay it will come right pres- 
ently—most things do, if you wait 
long enough.” 

* You are a strange man, Mr 
File.” 

“T suppose it must be so ; every- 
body says it is. Call me what you 
please, but let me beg one thing of 
you : it isthat your marriage shall 
take place from this house. If you 
knew how much I desire that! 
It is your old home, and it will 
delight me beyond measure if you 
yield to this request. You will 
not refuse me ?” 

“T must, of course, speak to my 
father about it,” said Kate, rather 
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puzzled, but also rather pleased. 
“You are a very old friend of 
ours, and I should like it—I will 
not deny that.” 

“ That is right ; you are a sen- 
sible young lady, and always take 
the right view of everything. 
That is one reason why I like you. 
The other reason is that—but I 
declare, here comes Mrs Peters 
again. Iam a little afraid of her 
to-day. She has scareely let me 
out of her sight ten minutes. Go, 
like a good child—consider that 
arrangement about the marriage 
settled—and take Mrs Peters out 
for a long walk. It will do her 
good. She needs exercise—look 
how pale she is!” 

Kate was not sure that she fully 
understood him, but she did as she 
was bidden. It was true enough 
that the indefatigable Sally had 
kept a careful eye on the million- 
aire that day, but she found some 


little difficulty in tracking his 


movements. By dint of great 
vigilance, she discovered that a 
messenger had been sent with a 
letter addressed to some woman 
whose name she had never heard 
before. And then the mystery 
deepened, for in the afternoon 
File and Margrave drove off to- 
gether to the nearest railroad 
station, and even Kate could tell 
her no more than that her father 
had gone to Sheffield. Having 
followed up a track so long, and, 
as she thought, so successfully, it 
was hard to run all at once into a 
cul de sac ; but there was no help 
for it. Why Margrave and Dex- 
ter File went to Sheffield, it was 
destined that Sally Peters was 
never to find out. 

Had she been able to keep them 
in sight, she would have found 
that they made their way through 
the black and muddy streets to 
one of the hotels, where they were 
shown up into a dingy room by a 
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waiter whose mournful appearangs _ 


bore witness to the fact that the 
surroundings of the place had told 
heavily upon his spirits. It wag 
raining when they got out of the 
train; it is always raining at 
Sheffield. File was a man who 
never took note of the weather, 
and he was now too deeply im. 
mersed in his own thoughts to ob- 
serve that there was a wet mist 

fog all over the city, and that it 
was difficult to see even to the 
end of the long narrow passages 
of the hotel. But he shivered in 
spite of himself as he sat down 
in an uncomfortable arm-chair, 
covered with horse-hair ; and once 
more he secretly wished that he 
could suddenly transport himself to 
his own snug den in Fifth Avenue, 
Margrave glanced at him occa- 
sionally in silence ; and as soon as 
the waiter had disappeared, File 
looked up and said to him— 

“ T have brought her here for the 
present. No one knows her,—no 
one knows either of us. As Ma 
dame Ruffini, they might have re- 
collected her as the poor actress; 
therefore she has resumed the name 
she bore when first you knew her, 
the name of Rachel Vance. After 
to-day she will go to Liverpool, and 
you need not see her again.” 

“ Was it necessary that I should 
see hernow? Why have you been 
so anxious to bring about a meet- 
ing which must be painful to both 
of us?” 

“T have promised you that you 
shall know all, and what there 
is to be told, you had better hear 
in her presence.” He rose up, 
and walked impatiently about the 
room. Margrave’s eyes wandered 
restlessly to the door, which pres 
ently opened. The dismal waiter 
appeared for a moment on the — 
threshold, and there entered the 
woman whom Margrave had first 
seen in England in the players — 
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booth. She, too, was pale and 
nervous, but her appearance had 
changed for the better. She was 
now neatly dressed, and there was 
that in her manner which showed 
that she had been accustomed to 
gentler society than that of strolling 
actors. She did not offer to shake 
hands with either of her visitors, 
but sat down near the table, and 
laced upon it a little bundle of 
etters, tied round with a faded 
ribbon. 

“They are my mother’s letters,” 
she said to File,—“ all that I have 
belonging to her, except the one 
you have already seen. You had 
better keep them now.” 

File took them in his hand, and 
seemed for a moment to be about 
to untie the ribbon which held 
them together. After a little hesi- 
tation, he turned away towards 
the window, and put the packet in 
his pocket. 

“ Do these letters concern me ?”’ 
said Margrave, who had watched 
him closely. 

“That is impossible,” replied 
File, in a low voice. “ They were 
written long before you knew 
Rachel. Her mother died when 
she was still a child.” 

“And her father deserted her,” 
added the woman quickly. 

“ For reasons which seemed good 
then,” said the millionaire, “ what- 
ever he may think of them now. 
The story is a long one; let us 
recall as little of it as possible. 
When your mother died, I at least 
assumed the office of a guardian,and 
did the best I could for you. You 
were placed in the charge of the 
Vance family, and they were your 
mother’s relations. There you 
were better off than you would 
have been with me. ‘All that I 
could do was done. I cared for 
your education. For years there 
were no demands made upon me— 
and these Vances made many— 
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which I did not comply with un- 

rudgingly. You were happy with 
, ie a considered thar I had 
no right to disturb you, even if I 
had the will. Then came your 
marriage. I intended still to have 
watched over your interests, if 
there had been any necessity for 
my help or interference. There 
was none. Your husband held a 
good position, and I knew him to 
be an honourable man. A future 
such as most women desire seemed 
to lie before you. With the belief 
I had at that time, I held that I 
had done my duty, and that, had I 
desired to assume a different posi- 
tion towards you, it would have 
done harm rather than good. Your 
life, after all, was thenceforth in 
your own hands.” 

For a moment he ceased to speak, 
and there was a dead silence in the 
room. Margrave looked from one 
to the other, as if only half under- 
standing what he heard. 

“ But you were born under an 
unlucky star,” resumed File, mood- 
ily. “ Your flight from your home 
baffled all my calculations. In 
vain I tried to find you out, and 
to undo the harm which had been 
done, if that were possible. I could 
not suppose that beneath the dis- 
guise of Madame Romani, who had 
made a stir in the West as the new 
and beautiful actress, and of Ma-. 
dame Ruffini, whose success in 
Mexico was the theme of talk even 
in New York, there was the girl 
whom I had seen happily married 
little more than a short year before. 
My inquiries were all made in the 
wrong direction ; and it could not 
be otherwise, for you had left no 
trace behind you. At last I sus- 
pected the truth. An agent of 
mine, whom I employed, tracked 
you from place to place ; and al- 
though he did not know why I had 
sought for you so long, I was sure 
there could be no doubt as to your 
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identity—for he, too, was aware 
that you were Margrave’s wife!” 

“Why inflict all this humilia- 
tion upon me?” broke in Margrave 
impatiently. “ Whoand what are 

ou? What part are you playing 
in all this ?” 

Then for the second time the 
woman spoke, and her voice filled 
Margrave with a strange sad- 
ness. “Has he not told you?” 
she said. 

“ He has told me nothing !” 

* Because it could have done no 
good,” replied File, still speaking 
in slow and measured tones, though 
somewhat wearily. “ But you will 
know presently why I was so anx- 
ious to come to your assistance 
when you were deprived of your 
eee I had some claim to 

elp you, and I am here to explain 
it to you. I could not tell you 
before ; there were circumstances 
which made it impossible. And 
now it would be useless to go into 
them ; let them pass. What re- 
mains to be done is to see that the 
mother’s fault is not once more 
visited upon the daughter’s head. 
It is of your child that we must 
think to-day.” 

“Am I not to see her again ?” 
said the woman in an anxious voice. 

“ Better for all of us that you 
should not,” answered File. “She 
believes you dead. For a time, at 
any rate, let her think so still. If 
she is told a part, she must be told 
all—would you wish that ?” 

The woman put her face between 
her hands, but said not a word. 

“Some day,” continued File, 
“the wretchedness of the past few 
years may be forgotten, and then 
you may meet without pain on 
either side. Her marriage is ap- 
prenns ; we must spare her and 

er husband the knowledge of cir- 


cumstances which would only bring 
grief to them both. Let there be 
a portion of your life never to be 
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recalled after to-day: when you 
return to your father’s house, we 
must treat it as if it had never 
happened.” 

“Her father’s house!” Mar 
grave repeated the words like g 
man in a dream. 

“ She goes back to America with 
me,” said File, gravely ; “it is the 
best thing that can be done.” 

“But why with you?” 

“ Because,” said File, making ap 
effort to clear his throat, “ because 
she is—MY DAUGHTER. And now 
you know why I claimed the ri 
to befriend you in your adversity, 
It is because in your wife there 
you behold my only child,—I ae 
knowledge her to-day, although an 
unhappy series of events has long 
parted us. We have suffered for 
the faults of others, but I, too, have 
erred ; and some of the retribution 
has fallen upon me. As for Rachel, 
judge her not harshly now! Re 
collect’ what she has suffered—what 
she has still to suffer ; for what 
ever may be her faults, she hasa 
mother’s heart. Do you suppose 
that when she leaves these shores, 
as she -will do soon, she will feel no 
sorrow at the thought that re 
have looked upon her husband 
child for the last time ?” 

“For the last time?” repeated 
the woman in sorrowful accents, 
The father was silent ; the husband — 
averted his head. Rachel Mar 
grave sighed heavily, and clas 
her hands, and stood facing her 
husband. “I have not been 80 
bad,” she said, “as you have 
thought. Scarcely had I left your 
house than I would have given the 
world to return ; but one false step 
led to another, and I felt that the 
path to home and peace was for 
ever barred to me. I dared not 
come to you to sue for forgiveness 
Every day made it more and more 
impossible to retrieve my efor, 
sak I wandered on from place 
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place solitary and friendless. And 
now it is all too late to undo the 
t. When I recognized you in 
that player’s booth I avoided you, 
but an uncontrollable desire seized 
me to see my child once more. I 
found out your home, and one night 
Icame unobserved to your window, 
and for a few moments my eyes 
rested on the face of that sweet 
child. .To have received one em- 
brace from her, one kind word from 
ou, and then to have died—that 
would have been my utmost desire. 
But I knew that it could not be. 
Suddenly you advanced to the win- 
dow si came out, and I dreaded 
lest my retreating footsteps should 
be heard by you, and that I should 
be discovered.” 

“Tt was you, then, that I heard 
that night?” said Margrave. “I 
know not why, but I felt that you 
were there. Yousaw your daugh- 
ter in peace and happiness—think 
you that you would have left her 
so had vou entered the room, and 
had all been revealed to her ?” 

“No, no,” said the woman with 
a shudder. 

“We are in the same position 
to-day. For her sake, as your 
father tells you, we must be silent. 
He is right. It is best that we 
should say farewell, here and now!” 
Tears fell from the woman’s eyes, 
but she made no protest. “ Be it 
so,” she said. ‘ My father has pre- 
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ared me for this. At least I shall 
now that no harm can come to 
her through me/” - She held out 
her hand to her husband. “ You 
will shake hands with me once 
again. For the penitent there is 
forgiveness above—you will not 
refuse me yours !” 

“T have forgiven you long ago, 
Rachel,” replied the husband, deep- 
ly moved. 

“Come what may,” she said, 
“we, at least, shall meet no more. 
Farewell ! ” 

In silence he took her hand, and 
held it for an instant in his own ; 
and during that instant she seemed 
to stand before him once more in 
all the freshness of youth and inno- 
cence, as he had known her long 
ago, and his heart melted within 
him. Suddenly a cry of alarm 
broke from his lips. The strain 
upon the strength of the unhappy 
woman had been too great ; she 
fell pale and lifeless at his feet. 

“She has fainted,” said File, 
running up to her, and raising her 
head. ‘In a few minutes she will 
recover, but it will be better that 
she should not see you here again. 
Return to your boogie; ar- 
grave—leave me with mine. To 
yours the happiness, to! mine the 
sorrow. It is just! Now go!” 

The door closed behind the 
husband, and the millionaire and 
his daughter were once more alone. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—GOOD-BYE TO ENGLAND. 


The prophecy of the old house- 
keeper, Mrs Butterby, was about 
to be fulfilled. There was, after 
all, to be a wedding-party at the 
Grange, and Dexter File was to 
figure in it, though not in the 
ig originally assigned to him. 

e had succeeded in everything 
according to his desires, except in 


getting the marriage over quite” 
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as soon as he wished, for his im- 
patience was great—almost as great 
as that of Reginald. Tresham him- 
self. More than once he went to 
Liverpool, and Margrave knew why 
he went there, though no word 
assed between them on the sub- 
ect. The great point which File 
ad carried was that the bride 
should go to church from his house, 
22 
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and that the wedding-feast should 
also take place there when the 
party returned: It was curious to 
see how careful he was in fixing the 
time for everything long before- 
hand. At half-past eleven the 
marriage ceremony was to be per- 
formed ; an hour orso afterwards, 
the young couple and the guests 
were all to be assembled at the 
Grange, and Margrave was to pre- 
side over the festivities. For it was 
quite understood that the house had 
been lent to him for the occasion,and 
that for that day he was to be the 
master of it. “ en after twelve,” 
File kept repeating to himself ; and 
then he pored over railroad time- 
tables, and ascertained that a cer- 
tain train left for Liverpool a little 
before that hour. Jervis wondered 
why he made so many inquiries 
about trains on that particular day. 
Did he expect the bride and bride- 
groom to go up to London, on their 
way to the Continent? That was 
Mrs Butterby’s idea. She had 
settled everything for everybody, 


feeling that the fates which had ° 


given her foreknowledge of this 
great event had to some extent 
placed in her hands the final dis- 
position of it. 

“ Newly married people,” she said 
to Jervis, “go to the Continent 
whenever they can, because it helps 
to take off the nervousness. There 
is something new to talk about, 
don’t you see? and then they’re 
among strangers, and nobody can 
understand a word they say. The 
first few weeks of married life is 
a awkward time, Mr Jervis.” 

“Ts it really, ma’am?” 

“ A very awkward time indeed 
for both parties. They have so 
much to learn about each other, 
and I’ve noticed that the poor 
gentleman is generally very nerv- 
ous. He is only just a-beginning 
. »to feel what a nice heavy load he 
has taken upon his back. Before, 
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it was all play ; now, he sees that if. 
is anything but play to have an. 
other life tacked on to hisown. By. 
and-by it all comes right—at least 
it does sometimes,” added Mrs But. 
terby with caution, for she was 4 
woman who loved the truth ; “ but 
what they call the honeymoon jg 
not the best part of it, Mr Jer. 
vis ; and it would be more com. 
fortable, as a rule, for both parties, 
if the marriage began a month 
afterwards !” 

“T don’t see how that could be,” 
said Jervis, after deep reflection, 

“No, nor I—but it would be 
best ; that’s all I say. Are there 
many people in the house now, Mr 
Jervis?” 

“So, so, Mrs Butterby. We're 
going to have Lord Splint to-mor- 
row, and Lord Rathskinnan, but 
at present it is not a great show 
up-stairs. No one much except Mr 
Chirp—him as belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. I do not like that man, 
Mrs Butterby. He is too fond of 
hearing hisself talk.” 

“Everybody belonging to Goyv- 
ernment always is,” replied the 
housekeeper ; “ that’s why they are 
put there. It’s talking that getsa 
man in, and talking that keeps him 
in. You must talk your way tothe 
top of the tree now, or you will never 
get there. I recollect when my poor 
old master, Sir Benjamin——” 

“Jest so, Mrs Butterby,” said 
Jervis, who knew the story about — 
Sir Benjamin almost as well as Mrs 
Butterby herself. “ You have hit 
it off exactly, ma’am. Then there 
is that pale-faced Mr Delvar, who 
always wears a frock-coat, like an 
undertaker. Oh what a lot he 
thinks of hisself, Mrs Butterby! 
He sticks his nose up just like 3 
hemperor! Go where you may 
now, you are sure to come across 
some heditor or other. When I 
was young, these littery pussoms 
Were quite looked down upon ; but 
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now they go everywhere, and are 
the cocks of the walk. It’s a sign 
of the times, ma’am.” 

“The ‘Times’?” repeated Mrs 
Butterby, slightly misunderstand- 
ing Mr Jervis,— “ The ‘ Times’? 
Ay, and the ‘Talegraft’ too, and 
every other paper you have ever 
heard of, besides those you haven’t. 
But it’s not to be all editors and 
sachlike people, is it?” 

“T have told you, ma’am, that 
Lord Rathskinnan and Lord Splint 
are to be here.” 

“What! the Lord Splint who 
married all that money? Well, 
come, that will be more pleasant 
for our young lady than baving no 
one but a parcel of Government 
people, and editors, and nonde- 
scripts, round her. She deserves to 
be happy, Mr Jervis,—for a more 
amiabler disposition [ never did see. 
How glad I was to have her back 
here again ! the place was not like 
the same without her.” 

No doubt Jervis thought so too, 
forno one had been so miserable 
after Kate’s departure as the old 
butler ; but he was not a man to 
expatiate lightly on his own feel- 
ings. He left the women, and 
people in the Government, to do 
that. Moreover, Mr Jervis had 
insensibly begun to model his con- 
duct on that of his new master ; 
and thus of late he had become 
unusually silent and reserved. He 
began to dislike to hear people talk 
overmuch, especially about them- 
selves—a wonderful instance of 
elevation of mind by force of ex- 
ample. This was the origin of the 
' contempt with which the old major- 
domo regarded certain officials and 
“littery pussons.” 

Lord Rathskinnan came down 
the day before the marriage, at the 
“7 hat of his friend Mr File—not 

uenced thereby by the fact that 


File had a hundred millions of dol-~ 


lars, but because he admired the 
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excellent attributes of the distin- 
guished capitalist’s mind and heart. 
A thousand good or brilliant qual- 
ities were constantly being discov- 
ered in File, of the existence of 
which he was entirely ignorant. 
But then, as he reflected, a man 
does not always know himself 
properly ; the judgment of others 
concerning him is apt to be more 
correct than his own. But poor 
Lord Rathskinnan was perfectly 
honest in his admiration for File, 
whom he regarded as one of the 
cleverest men he had ever seen. 
He thought pretty much the same 
of every. American with whom he 
was brought into contact. 

‘Quite an interesting event,” he 
remarked to Mr Chirp, when they 
met for the first time; “ not but 
what all marriages are interesting 
more or less—at the time. They 
don’t always turn out quite so in- 
teresting afterwards, eh? But this 
marriage promises very well, I 
think ; a good girl, dutiful and 
affectionate to her father—a great 
point. A good daughter makes a 

ood wife—that is my experience. 
A child who does not care for her 
own parents is not likely to care 
for anybody. But how did you 
leave our dear Mr Spinner—tired 
and harassed, no doubt? Great 
anxieties, Mr Chirp; enough to 
break down any man with less be- 
lief and confidence in himself than 
our friend has. They never fail 
him.” 

“Never,” said Mr Chirp, with 
vicious emphasis. 

“ Quite so, quite so,” replied the 
peer briskly, and rubbing his hands 
together. ‘“ Confidence in one’s self 
is the secret of success, It will 
pull you through anything and 
everything. Like Napoleon, you 
must believe in your star, and get 
the multitude to parent} it too. 
Then, though you may be runnin 
straight oat the rocks, they will 
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fancy you are leading them _pleas- 
antly into the harbour. Does it 
ever appear to you in that light, 
Mr Chirp ?” 

“Well, sometimes — perhaps.” 
Chirp did not feel that it would 
be quite prudent to express all 
he thought upon this subject, and 
therefore he changed it. “ What 
about this wonderful millionaire ? ” 
he asked. “Is he going to live 
in England, or is he going back ? 
These are the questions in every- 
body’s mouth. Do you know?” 

“TI donot. I have asked him; 
but I tell you frankly that I never 
could quite understand his answer. 
I could have wished that he meant 
to remain here. He is a great 
favourite in my house—Lady Se- 
lina has a very thorough apprecia- 
tion of him. (Mr Chirp smiled, 


but the old lord fortunately did 
not notice it.) It is long since I 


have seen her so much interested 
in any one—he is so odd, so ori- 
ginal ; he cannot fail to be liked 
wherever he goes. Isn’t it so, Lord 
Splint ?” that fortunate young man 
having joined them a few minutes 
before. ' 

There was a twinkle in Lord 
Splint’s eye as he looked at Chirp, 
“He is quite the rage everywhere, 
there is no doubt of it. A man 
with all that pile of money does 
not, come into the market every 
day.” 

“Nor a woman either,” mut- 
tered the old lord half to himself 
as he moved away. 

Meanwhile Dexter File himself 
was waiting eagerly for the mor- 
row ; and for him, as for all other 
impatient watchers, it came in due 
time, dawning with all the promise 
which an unclouded sky and a 
bright sun can bring with them. 
Such days are not too common 
anywhere ; and File was secretly 
of opinion that they were seldom 
seen in his own country, where it 
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is generally too hot or too cold— 
too much sun or too much snow, 
But however that may be, he felt 
sure that so faultless a day could 
not have presented itself on a 
more appropriate occasion. It ig 
as well to start out .on the voyage 
of matrimony under a blue sk 
and in the sunshine, for such things 
do not last for ever. 

Everything was ready. Some 
people thought it odd that the 
millionaire did not go to the 
church to see the wedding; but 
the fact is, that he had some very 
important mnatters to attend to at 
home, and he was anxious that 
nothing should go wrong. He was 
at the door when the bride went 
away ; and just before he handed 
her into the carriage she kissed 
him, and then ghe was gone, and 
for a minute or two the whole 
scene around him became very in-, 
distinct. He looked long and wist- 
fully atter the carriage ; and as he 
turned back into the house, he 
passed his hand once or twice 
across his eyes, and felt a strange 
choking sensation in his throat. 
He wandered in and out of the 
room where the wedding breakfast 
was to be given, and saw that 
everything was in order. He went 
into his own room, where there 
was a great litter—a much larger 
quantity than usual of torn paper 
strewing the floor, and all sorts of 
odds and ends lying here and there. 
It might have ce supposed that 
some one was going away ; and, in- 
deed, Jervis had avery strong sus- 
picion to that effect, based chiefly 
upon the fact that his master had 
ordered a carriage to be at the 
smaller gates of the park at a cer- 
tain hour, and a man sent forward 
to it with a portmanteau which 
he pointed out. It all seemed 
rather mysterious to Jervis, but 
he did as he was told, and said 
nothing. 
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After a last look round, File 
went up stairs to his granddaugh- 
ter’s room, carrying in his hand 
a letter; and a bundle of papers 
tied round with a red tape. These 
he laid upon her dressing-table ; 
and then, seeing a photograph of 
Kate, he took it up and put it in 
his pocket. “A fair exchange is 
no robbery,” said he, half aloud ; 
“she will not, I hope, begrudge me 
this.” He glanced round the room 
rather sorrowfully, for if there had 
been one being in the world who 
had found the way to his heart 
it was Kate. What his thoughts 
were it would have been hard to 
say; but as he came out of the 
room, heaviness of spirit had fallen 
upon him, and all the sunshine 
seemed to have gone out of the 
world. 

When the party returned to the 
house Dexter File was supposed 
to have strolled into the garden ; 
but no one could find any trace of 
him. Jervis could only say that 
he had gone out, and that he 
walked with his head bent down, 
and had left no word when he 
would return. Kate ran to her 
room, and there the first thin 
which met her eyes upon the table 
were the letter, and the bundle of 
pee tied round with red tape. 

he tore open the letter, and this 
is what she read :— 


“My Dear Karsz,—I do not 
like to say good-bye to my friends, 
for at my age every good-bye may 
ree be said for the last time. 

could not bear to think that it 
might be so with you. That is 
why I go away now before you 
return. 

“Soon after you read this note 
I shall be on my way to New York. 
Should there ever a day arrive 
when you feel that you would 
like to give great happiness to a 
man who has had his full share 
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of sorrows, although the world 
knows nothing of them—in that 
case, you will come to see me. It 
is not far from England to New 
York for one so young as you; it 
is a long way from New ork to 
England for me. So that the next 
time, I hope it is you who will 
come to see me. 

“T like your house, this Four 
Yew Grange, very much, and thank 
you for allowing me the use of it 
so many weeks. Mr William Mor- 
gan, my lawyer, tells me that it 
was bought and settled upon you 
several weeks ago. So, you see, I 
have been no more than a sort of 
lodger in it after all. You will 
find, close by this note on your 
table, all the necessary documents 
to prove your title to house and 
lands. And there is a white book 
inside the parcel, which has very 
little in it at present to read, but 
which, I daresay, you will look 
into now and then. It may some- 
times serve to remind you of one 
who will always love you, even 
though he may never see you 
again. And if it should indeed 
so fall out that I am no more to 
look upon your face, I now bid 
you farewell—a sorrowful and last 
farewell. I could not have held 
your hand and said that word ;— 
the young do not know how the 
old feel when partings like this 
have to be made. You will under- 
stand why I went away so sudden- 
ly—and you will forgive. God bless 
you, sweet child! To you and 
to England—good-bye ! 

“ DEXTER Fix.” 


The “white book” was encased 
in parchment, and it contained two 
lines only, but they were of con- 
siderable importance. They set 
forth that an account had been 
opened with Messrs Coutts & Co., 
of London, in Kate’s new name, 
and for her benefit, and that the 
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sum of £200,000 stood to her 
credit in that establishment. 

* Look at all this,” said Kate to 
her friend Sally Peters, who stood 
wy her side. ‘ Am I in a dream? 

hat does it mean ?” 

“It means, my dear,” said the 
faithful Sally, “that Mr Dexter 
File is the sort of grandfather that 
every grandchild like i ought to 
have. Poor man! How sad and 
lonely he must feel to-day !” 

“ And this was the secret he was 
= promising to tell me.” 

“This was evidently part of it, 
and I should think the best part. 
Bat to think of his running away 
without even bidding me good-bye! 
That I never. will forgive. Now 
come quickly down-stairs—every- 
body is waiting for you. Some 
day you must go and see Mr File 
—and I think I will go with you, 
just to tell him that I never mean 
to forgive him !” 


In the evening of the next 
day a large steamer was passing 
Holyhead, and on the deck there 
were many passengers, taking a 
silent and final leave of their 
native land. Among them were 
@ man and woman whom no one 
remarked, for they stood apart, 
engaged in earnest conversation, 
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appearing to take no notice of 
anything that was going on. The 
woman’s countenance was pale and 
worn, but not unhappy. She had 
said something to her companion 
which for a moment had deepened 
the natural gravity of his aspect, 
but presently a gentler look came 
into his face. 

“For every wrong,” he said, 
“there must be expiation. Fora 
time we escape it, but it is forced 
upon us at last, unless we advance 
half - way to meet it. You have 
made yours, and she is happy. 
And some day you will meet her 
again, and she will love you as her 
mother.” 

“Yes,” replied the woman in 3 
low, soft voice, “I shall meet her 
there!” 

Her eyes were resting with a 
deep and earnest gaze upon wild 
masses of clouds in the west, far 
out at sea, over which the setting 
sun was throwing lurid and menac- 
ing gleams. The father thought her 
mind was dwelling upon her new 
home, and he was glad ; but in 
reality it had passed even beyond 
the far-off west, to the brighter 
and more distant home, where the 
storms no longer lay waste, and 
where the on heart finds 
peace. ' 
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THE VALLONS OF NICE. 


Tue inland horizon of Nice is 
bounded by long ridges and conical 
summits, the rugged spurs and off- 
shoots of the Maritime Alps, com- 
posed for the most part of the 
geological formation called the 
coral-rag or coralline oolite. No 
barer rocks can be seen anywhere. 
They are utterly destitute of vege- 
tation, except a crustaceous lichen, 
that gives them a pearly grey 
bloom ; but the glowing sunshine 
lights them up with the rich 
warmth of colouring peculiar to 
southern climates. Within this 
crescent of hills, and sloping down 
to the Mediterranean shore, is a 
vast amphitheatre, whose richness 
and variety of verdure contrasts 
in the most striking manner with 
the sterility of the mountains. It 
is dotted with villas gleaming white 
amid garden foliage ; while olive- 
woods cover all the blank spaces, 
showing dimly grey or darkly green 
as cloud or sunshine rests upon 
their leaves. This lovely land- 
scape, with its rich cultivation, 
which intervenes between Nice 
and the hills, belongs to an entirely 
different geological horizon. The 
Jurassic limestones of the moun- 
tains give place to conglomerate 
strata, which are referred to the 
pleiocene period. They contain 
rounded water-worn stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and varied mineral 
chzracter. This peculiar pud- 
ding-stone is widely distributed 
along the Riviera, between the 
Estrelles and San Rémo. The 
whole region of the Var and the 
Paglione is composed of it; the 
romantic town of Roccabruna is 
built on masses of it that have 
slid down from the heights; and 
above Bordighera it attains an 
elevation of about 5000 feet. 


The conglomerate is of a very 
solid description, the pebbles be- 
ing held together by a calcareous 
cement so firmly that it is with 
the utmost difficulty they can he 
extracted. The formation has a 
special geological interest, as it re- 
presents a series of sea-beaches, 
and consequently indicates the for- 
mer existence of coast-lines hun- 
dreds of feet higher than the pres- 
ent level of the Mediterranean. 
The pebbles were derived from the 
older rocks of the Alpine ranges, 
and were either carried down by 
ancient rivers, or deposited on the 
margin of the sea, which then came 
up to the foot of the Jurassic cliffs. 
In many places, particularly in the 
dry beds of streams, this conglom- 
erate is quarried, and the dolomitic 
matter with which the pebbles are 
cemented separated by  riddling 
and used for building purposes. 
The conglomerate not unfrequently 
rests upon or alternates with beds 
of fine pleiocene clays; and the 
thickness of the whole deposit is 
immense. 

This peculiar tertiary stratifica- 
tion occupies all the low hilly 
region between the Paglione and 
the Var, and slopes up from the 
shore to Mont Chauve. Its vast 
extent, however, is not fully realised 
until one has thoroughly explored 
it. To the west of N ice it is 
seamed by long clefts and narrow 
dividing valleys, the beds of tor- 
rents which, during the rainy sea- 
son, contain a large budy of water, 
but for most of the year are dry, 
fringed with vivid green moss, or 
clothed with tangled vegetation. 
The chief valley is the .Magnan, 
which extends from the sea to be- 
yond the village of Aspremont, on 
the shoulders of Mont Chauve, and 





is of considerable width, its .sides 
sloping upwards to the high ridges, 
and leaving a wide space open to 
the heavens. It is a lovely valley, 
richly wooded and cultivated, pro- 
ducing on its sunny slopes some of 
the finest wines of Provence. A 
stream flows through it, which, 
though often diverted for purposes 
of irrigation, still contains an un- 
usual quantity of water, whose 
bright sparkle and musical murmur 
are exceedingly refreshing in this 
parched land. To the west of this 
valley there are several narrow 
ravines, such as the Val Mapurga 
and the Val de Barta; and to 
the east there are the Val de St 
Philippe and the Val de la Man- 
tega. Between these ravines there 
is a strong family resemblance. 
They are uniformly wide at their 
mouths where they open upon the 
shore, but they narrow at the to 
into mere fissures or clefts, wit 
lofty perpendicular walls fringed 
with shrubs and boughs in wild 
confusion. In the language of the 
country they are called vallons, 
this being an old Provengal word 
for torrents ; so that the name does 
not, strictly speaking, signify the 
valley through which a streamlet 
flows, but the streamlet itself, It 
is a peculiar word, and it expresses 
a remarkable natural phenomenon. 
The most characteristic example 
of a Nizzard vallon is that which 
is well known to every visitor as 
the Vallon Obscur. Murray calls it 
a Via Mala in miniature ; but this 
comparison is apt to mislead. It 
has in reality no features of re- 
semblance to the savage Swiss 
gorge. But in its own way it is 
sufficiently remarkable. It is a 
narrow fissure between perpendic- 
ular walls of rock, from one to two 
hundred feet high. It winds for 
more than a quarter of a mile 
through this formation, and in 
some places the walls approach so 
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closely that there seems little more © 


than room to pass—although there 
is a tradition that a mad English- 
man on one occasion drove a car- 
riage-and-four through it. The 
succession of views looking backis 
exceedingly weird, the vista bein 
closed up at every bend by the 
interlacing of the opposite walls of 
rock. At the bottom, the flicker 
of sunlight and shadow playing 
upon the walls is often very beau. 
tiful ; while the narrow space of 
blue sky that roofs the gorge is 
of the deepest violet, seen filtered 
through the mass of varied foliage 
fringing the edge of the rocks, 
A little pellucid stream meanders 


through it, which in dry weather | 


offers no obstruction to the visitor, 
though it spreads itself over the 
whole channel ; but after heavy 
rain it is apt to become trouble- 
some. The children of the neigh- 
bouring farmhouses are always on 
the alert to act as guides to the 
visitor, provided with boards, by 
means of which the deeper parts 
may be crossed. If not employed, 
they are occasionally mischievous, 
instances being known of their 
having hurled down stones into 
the gorge for the purpose of an- 
noying and even endangering the 
safety of those who refused to 
take advantage of their services. 
The walls are tapestried with 
the delicate fronds of the maiden- 
hair fern ; and on the moist nooks 
the liverwort spreads in great dark. 
green patches, and cushions of 
moss gleam in the glints of sun- 
shine that seek them out in their 
hiding-places and illumine them 
with a laugh of triumph. Precau 
tions must be taken before entering 
the defile, as the contrast between 
the hot sunshine without and the 
damp cold air of the interior is 
somewhat trying ; and the narrow 


cleft acts as a funnel through whieb ~ 
eyen a moderate breeze acquires 4 
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degree of penetrating force ve 

es temtable. The valle on ew. 
side as you pass along present a 
curious study, looking as if they 
had been built by a race of pigmies, 
able only to handle ve! stones 
and pebbles, and setting them 
above each other in little tiers 
and courses with the utmost reg- 
ularity and neatness. The most 
careless mind is led to ask, How 
were these masses of conglomerate 
formed? Each of the stones in 
the wall represents an antiquity 
inconceivable. During the last 
two or three thousand years the 
waves have been constantly 
abrading the sea-coast, and the 
rivers bearing unceasingly their 
burdens of stones and sediments to 
the ocean, the currents of which 
have been incessantly engaged in 
its transportation and deposition ; 
and yet how insignificant is the 
amount of sensible change that 
has been produced! The contours 
of Egypt and Palestine, Italy and 
Greece, are almost the same now as 
they were in the earliest periods 
of recorded history, and witness to 
the exceedingly small progress of 
waves and rivers in their insatiable 
task of destruction during thou- 
sands of years. How long, then, 
would the same agencies require to 
break off from their native rocks, 
carry into the sea, and round by 
the friction of the waves and b 

their abrading action against eac 

other, the stones which form this 
huge mass of conglomerate, more 
than two hundred feet above 
ground, and how deep under 
ground no one can tell? How 
long would the successive layers 
of this pebbly sea-beach take in be- 
ing deposited and consolidated by 


means of a caicareous cement—at 


first depressed beneath the level of 
the sen by an exceedingly slow and 
continuous action,and subsequently 
elevated to their present height in 


a manner equally slow and con- 
tinuous? These are idle questions 
to ask ; for we have no geological 
chronometer by which to measure 
the vast ages that must have been 
consumed in the process. This 
rift in the rock seems like a cata- 
comb of inanimate creation, in 
which, instead of the remains of 
organic life, we have the relics of 
extinct mountains and seas, and 
the records of mechanical laws and 
natural operations overwhelming 
in their grandeur and importance. 
The way to the Vallon Obscur 
from Nice is one of the most de- 
lightful excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. It takes 
ou past the romantic monastery 
of St Barthélemy, and the foot of 
the cypress-shaded hill on which 
the Villa Arson is situated, where 
Talleyrand resided for some time, 
and where Lord Lytton wroteone of 
his novels. Beyond this the valley 
contracts, and the path passes along 
the dry bed of a stream between 
two walls. The dale in which you 
now find yourself has a quiet Eng- 
lish beauty about it very rare in 
this southern clime. The scener 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, al- 
a grand and beautiful super- 
ficially, loses much of its charm on 
closer inspection. The dryness of 
the climate prevents the growth of 
grass, moss, lichen, and all those 
lowly plants which clothe the 
nakedness and soften down the 
asperities of the soil and rock. 
And hence, underneath the luxu- 
riant foliage of olive, carouba, and 
orange, you see the brown baked 
earth ; and the features of the 
scene have a hard, dry, artificial 
look which repulses instead of 
winning you. You loug for the | 
far more beautiful woodlands of 
the north, where the outlines of 
nature are filled in, and all her 
roughnesses toned down by those 
minute existences which love the 
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dew and the shade, and make 
such exquisite fairy carpets and 
draperies for the tender play of 
light and shade. Here the Creator 
in the noonday heat has, as it were, 
hastily sketched his glorious work 
in passing by; in our northern 
wooded dells, on the other hand, 
He has rested in the cool of the 
evening, and leisurely filled in the 
picture with loving hand, covering 
each stone with a cushion of moss, 
making each tree-trunk venerable 
with the hoar-frost of lichen, plant- 
ing flowers whose beauty is more 
in their foliage than in their blos- 
soms in each cleft and corner, and 
giving to every nook its tuneful 
mavis and its playful rabbit and 
squirrel. wxike this after-work of 
the Creator under the weeping 
skies of Britain, is the gracious 
loveliness of the dell out of which 
the Vallon Obscur leads. The lofty 
banks come near enough to afford 
a grateful coolness,but not too near 
to obscure the bright sky,or prevent 
the sunshine from illumining the 
whole place with its mellow light. 
The scars in the banks are healed 
by soft touches of ivy, and honey- 
suckle, and aristolochia; and where 
they are exposed, give a wild pic- 
turesqueness to the scene. Olives, 
with their grey silvery leaves and 
black boles illuminated by large 
primrose-coloured rosettes of goat- 
lichen, hushed and fearful as if 
dreaming over the midnight scene 
in Gethsemane, clothe all the ter- 
races. Fields of greenest grass 
shine in the soft light, and all the 
air is sweet with the delicate breath 
of myriads of wild flowers and 
wafts of perfume from hidden bean- 
blossoms, and thrilled with the glad 
songs of birds and the drowsy hum 
of bges. And sweetest joy of all, 
there is a brook full to the brim 
with clear cold water, flowing 
through the grass and under the 
trees on its way to awaken to a 


surprise of fertility gardens and é 
fields that are dry and leafless — 


under the hot stagnant sunshine 
nearer the town, Its channel ig 
artificial, and it indicates clearly 
the use to which it is to be put; 
but~here it dances with the free 
laugh of childhood, and sings its 


merry song among the flowers that - 


hang fondly over it, whose life it 
quickens, and whose loveliness it 
doubles by reflection. Is there in 
all nature a fairer sight ?—especi- 
ally fair in this land of drought, 
where the streams are silent, and 
the hillsides bare and white, and 
the fields wasting under a remorse- 
less sun. An inspiration of the old 
Provengal feeling that sparkled in 
the poetry of the troubadours, gave 
to these waters the appropriate 
name of Vargorbella, or Beautiful 
Wave. ‘The whole nook is one of 
nature’s choicest cloisters, where 
the shade has no chill, and the sun- 
beams are filtered through green 
leaves, and the peace is idyllic. 

In the valley of the Magnan 
there are several vallons formed 
in the steep banks on either side. 
One especially interesting is on the 
western side, a short distance from 
the entrance of the valley. You 


cross the stream dryshod opposite 


a little cluster of houses where 
women are washing clothes in the 
scanty pools, and you find yourself 
at the mouth of a yawning cleft in 
the precipitous face of the hill. The 
soft clayey banks are here covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation of 
rosemary, lavender, and other aro- 
matic flowering plants and shrubs. 
At the end of March large bushes 
of coronilla and prickly broom dis- 
play their golden wealth of blos- 
soms; and high overhead are groups 
of Maritime pines, which well merit 
the name which the old Greeks 
gave them, — “ wind-haunted,” — 
for, as the sea-shell holds for ever 
the murmur of the waves, so these 
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pines, on the calmest day and in 
the most sheltered spots, retain 
the sound of every breeze that has 
passed through them. You would 
think, listening to their sigh, 
they were tuning,their lyre for re- 
hearsing astorm. But the most 
interesting sight is that of large 
bushes of heather—the handsome 
pink Hrica multiflora, more than 
two feet high, and densely branched 
—covering the whole hillside. It 
flowers in autumn, and remains in 
blossom du: ing most of the winter ; 
and even in spring, when I saw it, 
its masses of withered blossoms, of 
a rusty red, shine with the most 
brilliant effect in the sunshine, 
which transfigures the dullest faded 
leaf into a glowing ruby, so that it 
is difficult to say when it is most 
beautiful—in the season of fresh 
bloom, or when its flowering is 
past. Although the withered blos- 
soms easily fall off when a branch 
is cut and dried, they remain on the 
growing bush persistently until 
pushed off by the new ones. This 
species of heather is very rare in 
the Riviera, being only found on 
the slopes of the Magnan valley, 
aud in the pine-woods of St. Jean, 
at the end of the promontory of St. 
Hospice at Villefranche. Its com- 
panion species—the Mediterranean 
heath, rica arborea, remarkable 
for its large size and its very hand- 
some spike of white blossoms— 
grows abundantly on the heights to 
the west, and flowers in Februar 
and March; but unfortunately it 
is being rapidly extirpated, owing 
to the large demand for its roots, 
of which the so-called brier-root 
pipes are made,—“ brier” being a 
corruption of the French word 
bruyere, for heath. 

Much narrower and higher than 
the Vallon Obscur is the ravine 
into which we now enter. It is 
considered rather a feat to go to 
the end,—for in some places the 
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walls approach so closely that a 
stout man would find some diffi- 
culty in pe Api himself through; 
and the chill air and damp shade 
give one a feeling as of being at 
the bottom of a deep mine. No 
adventurous ray of sunlight pene- 
trates the gloom, and the diffused 
daylight at the brink, by the time 
it reaches the bottom has become 
a dreary twilight. The damp and 
shade are eminently favourable to 
the growth of those humble flower- 
less plants that are associated with 
the fairy sceneryof the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ The maiden hair 
fern grows here in greater luxuri- 
ance and beauty than in the Val- 
lon Obscur. The walls of the 
very narrow fissure afford a most 
interesting study to the naturalist, 
—not only onaccount of the varied 
mineralogical character of the peb- 
bles of which they are composed, 
but also from the fact that on the 
exposed surface of each of these 
pebbles there are minute crusta- 
ceous lichens, which give them a 
singular appearance when closely 
examined. Sometimes three or 
four species grow together on the 
prominent round tip of a stone, of 
different colours, from deep black 
toa smoky brown, pale pink, or 
pure chalky white,so closely pressed 
to the surface that they seem a 
part of the stone. Each is sur- 
rounded with a border-line, which 
separates it from its neighbour and 
marks out its size with the utmost 
distinctness ; and these boundary- 
lines, along with the little black 
dots of the fructification spread over 
the crustaceous spaces enclosed, 
give the surface of the pebble a tes- 
selated appearance, like that of a 
map. One species of Opegrapha 
more abundant than all others ‘is 
covered with these black lines, of 
different shapes, like the letters of 
an Eastern alphabet. It is curious 
to see these autographs of Nature in 
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such a dreary place, as if she wished 
to record her name and make the 
place of her feet everywhere glo- 
rious, One is overwhelmed with 
the overflowing fulness of life, 
when even the pebbles in this dark 
rift of rock are not left unadorned 
with it. Crowds of fancies come 
into one’s mind, inspired by these 
runes of nature. Could we inter- 
pret the mysteries which even one 
of these pebbles contains, what a 
wonderful history we should have 
‘ unfolded tous! What forces un- 
known rounded its shape, and bore 
it hither, and built it so compactly 
into the wall that I cannot extract 
it without help of chisel and ham- 
mer? And what is the secret of the 
strange life that has fastened to its 
surface, which seems to partake of 
its own Pm | and changeless- 
ness, and in summer’s heat and 


winter's cold remains for years, and 
perhaps centuries, the same ? Who 


sha:l read the “ Mene, mene,” writ- 
ten by the fingers of a Hand “that 
is viewless on these walls ? 

About a quarter of a mile from 
the entrance, the vallon terminates 
ina cul de sac. Here there is a 
large, comparatively open space, 
with the walls upwards of 200 feet 
perpendicular, forming a complete 
circle, covered with green moss 
throughout ; and hanging out here 
and there from every fissure or 
projection, with charming effect, 
are great glossy leaves of the hart’s- 
tongue, and fretted fronds of the 
lady-fern. It seems like a hall of 
Eblis. On the farther side, the 
circular wall is fluted with a deeper 
semicircle, having a hollowedcurved 
lip at the top, lined with a longer 
and still greener moss pressed and 
matted together in a downward 
direction and still wet with the 
vanished waters of the torrent that 
has scooped out the fluting. After 
a flood, this spot must present a 
magnificent appearance, although 
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it would be quite inaccessible from 
below at such atime. Down 
green wall of rock would tumb 
a snowy waterfall, 200 feet high, 
with a deafening roar, filling all 
the air with its blinding spray, and 
making a perfect witches’ caldron 
of the place. We see here how the 
vallon was formed. The drainage 
of the heights collected into a chan- 
nel, which it cut out for itself with 
augmented force according to its 
restricted area. The waters would 
dig, in some softer part of their 
course, a hole in the conglomerate, 
and from this vantage-point would 
work their way backward into the 
side of the hill. The stones de. 
tached from the matrix and wield- 
ed with the force of the stream, 
would greatly help the erosive ac- 
tion,until at length this deepceutting 
would be produced. Such vallons 
could be formed only in a region 
where the erosion of the stream 
itself is at work—where there is 
little or no action of rain, springs, 
or frosts perpetually loosening 
the sides of the water-course, 
and filling up its channel with 
their débris. In this dry land, 
where frosts hardly ever occur and 
rain is very infrequent, a stream is 
not interfered with by these sub- 
aerial agents, and therefore in time 
digs out for itself a gorge with 
more or less precipitous sides, 
Where, on the other hand, there 
is interference by these agencies, 
the vallon or ravine is changed into 
a wider valley with sloping sides. 
The unusually large number of 
vallons around Nice is owing to 
the erosion of streams, unmodified 
by any other form of atmospheric » 
denudation. It is because the 
rainfall is so small as to reduce 
pluvial action to a minimum ; and 
frosts are almost unknown, or at 
least so slight and transient 9% 
to be unimportant. Precisely the 
same cause, on a more giganti¢ 
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scale, and age « for longer 
periods, as Dr Geikie has clearly 
shown, has produced the tremen- 
dous gorges or cafions of the Col- 
orado, which are from 3000 to 
6000 feet perpendicular—a wall 
of precipice or natural section un- 
paralleled in any other part of the 
lobe. 

5. During the three months that I 
spent at Nice, there were only 


' three days of rain; and the quan- 


tity that fell on these occasions 
was comparatively small. It was 
indeed an exceptionally dry season. 
Usually, however, the average num- 
ber of rainy days is between sixty 
and seventy. The principal rain- 


‘falls occur generally at the end of 


September and beginning of Octo- 
ber, and at the end of March and 
beginning of April, during the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, 
After the autumn equinox, there is 
a lengthened period of dry weather; 
and when the spring equinox is 
ended, hardly any rain falls for 
five or six months. This great 
summer drought is due to the fact 
that the Riviera is on the northern 
limit of the rainless tract which 
comprises the sandy desert of 
Sahara. When rain comes with 
a southerly wind, it often descends 
with tropical violence, suddenly 
filling the dry stony beds of the 
streams and rivers with large vol- 
umes of water, rushing impetuous- 
ly along, and carrying with them 
great quantities of earth and stones. 

ery rapidly, however, the spate 
subsides, and the streams and 
rivers dry up or shrink to their 
ordinary insignificant proportions. 
The quantity of sediment brought 
down to the sea by these floods, 
however, must be enormous ; and 
diffused through the water, and 
kept there perpetually in a state 
of suspense, has given rise to the 
beautiful blue colour of the Medi. 
terranean. The exquisite azure of 
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the Lake of Geneva is produced by 
the same cause. The colour in 
both cases is that of a turbid medi- 
um, marvellously clear and trans- 
parent although the water seems 
to be. The finest particles of the 
sediment remain suspended in the 
Mediterranean Sea throughout its 
entire length, and those of larger 
size are deposited near the shore— 
the beach at Nice being composed 
of the pebbles that formed the 
conglomerate of the vallons. So 
enormously deep is the Mediter- 
ranean, even quite close in to the 
shore, that the vast quantity of 
matter brought down from the 
vallons by the torrents in flood 
has added very little to the shore- 
line ; and even the larger rivers 
have no delta, but fall from their 
channels sheer into the sea. How 
long the process of excavating the 
vallons may have taken, we have 
no means of computing. The pro- 
cess was not continuous, but spas- 
modic and intermittent. Long 
periods of rest intervened between 
periods of violent action. For the 
greater part of the year the beds 
of the vallons are perfectly ro 
and the floods that occasionally 
come are of variable duration and 
volume, and produce results of 
corresponding variability. Work- 
ing upon a material so easily dis- 
integrated as a calcareous con- 
glomerate, the process of excava- 
tion may not have taken very long, 
reckoning by geological ideas of 
time. Perhaps man was in exist- 
ence when the drainage was on 
the surface, before the deep rifts in 
the rock were scooped out. Human 
remains have been found in the 
neighbourhood, and especially near 
Mentone, in conjunction with those 
of animals, and in circumstances. 
which would seem to indicate that, 
they Delonge to this formation. 
It is possible, then, that human 
eyes may have seen the commence- 
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ment of those processes of denuda- 
tion which have made the scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Nice so 
beautiful and varied. 

Numerous vallons of the same 
kind occur on both sides of the 
Magnan valley. The hillsides are 
seamed with them, and each in the 
rainy season sends the tribute of 
its waters into the main stream. 
Every 200 or 300 yards you come 
to an opening’ which is_ usually 
half concealed by a wild tangle of 
thorny smilax, myrtle, and arbutus. 
The bramble, which is ubiquitous— 
as common on the Mediterranean 
shores as in our own woods—dis- 
putes your passage with its long 
clinging arms ; and you wish, when 
almost hopelessly caught by its for- 
midable prickles, that instead of 
the brier the myrtle-tree should 
come up more abundantly in these 
places. I penetrated to the end 


of a large number of the vallons 


here with some degree of difficulty ; 
and with some variations of length, 
breadth, and height, I found that 
the same general descriptions ap- 
plied to them all. The geological 
phenomena were very much the 
same. Some of the vallons had 
walls of a fine white clay, which 
lent itself temptingly to the scrib- 
bling propensities of visitors. The 
mosses and ferns that tapestried 
the walls were also very much the 
same. I observed in most of the 
vallons numerous convolutedworm- 
castings, tower-like in shape, con- 
structed of the whitish calcareous 
soil. They are from two to three 
inches in height, and about one in 
diameter. A small cylindrical pas- 
sage runs up the centre of each tow- 
er,through which the worm ascends 
to » se the earth which it has 
swallowed, and thus add to the 
height of the casting. I often found 
the thin red worm in this passage 
when I broke the tower. Darwin 
has noticed these curious produc- 
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tions in his interesting work on 
vegetable mould and earth-worms, 
They are numerous in the olive. 
— and waste grounds about 

ice, and are caused by several 
species of pericheta, which, 
strange to say, are not endemic, 
but are natives of Cochin-Chi 
the Phillippine Islands, and India, 
The tower-like castings of Nice are 
almost identical with those which _ 
occur in great abundance about 
Calcutta. It is a curious question 
how these worms got to Nice, and 
became naturalized there as well 
as at Montpellier and Algiers, 
Earth-worms, it is well-known, in- 
habit isolated islands, such as. 
Kerguelen’s Land, St Helen 
Madagascar, and the Falkland 
group; and as they are easily 
killed by salt water, their germs 
must have been transported by 
migratory birds in soil clinging to 
their feet. This must have been 
the agency that brought the worms | 
of the distant East to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

One of the Magnan vallons 
struck me as specially remarkable. 
It was even loin er and deeper 
than the one I have described; 
and its sides toward the end were 
tapestried with the largest and 
loveliest fronds of the maiden-hair 
fern I had ever seen—more than 
half a foot in breadth and two 
feet long. Nothing could exceed 
their luxuriance, and the tenderness 
and delicacy of the pinne, as they 
hung from their slender black wire- 
like stems, without a stain on 
their vivid greenness or a dis- 
figuration in their perfect grace. 
Not an inch of the walls of the 
vallon was left naked; it was, 
from top to bottom, one unbroken 
mass of the most exquisite verdure. 
It was a sight which no ferne 
or greenhouse ever exhibited, an 
which it was worth while going to 
the antipodes to see. Here, too, 
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in the mosey clefts of the walls, 
nearer the entrance, linger large 
tufts of the sweet-scented violet 
late into April—long after they 
have entirely disappeared in the 
open grounds. The coolness and 
shade are like a winter climate 
which retards their flowering and 
darkens their*hue. Nowhere else 
do they have such a delicious fra- 
grance as in these prisons of nature 
unvisited by the sun. The whole 
suggestiveness and sweetness of 
spring seem in that narrow spot 
concentrated in their perfume and 
hue. 

On the eastern side, between the 
Magnan valley and the long slop- 
ing ridge of Cimiez, there are 
several very interesting vallons, 
which it would take weeks to ex- 
plore, so intricate and extensive 
are they. They open up on the 
upper side of the Rue de France, 
behind the suburban shops and 
cabarets, and the detached villas 
with their gardens at the foot of 
the slope. And there cannot be a 
greater contrast than between the 
din and dazzling glare of the white 
street and the quiet loneliness and 
dewy freshness of the lanes into 
which you get almost immediately, 
becoming narrower and higher as 
you advance farther into the heart 
of the hills. Each large vallon has 
tributary vallons: these again have 
often also their tributaries. In 
some places the lateral gorges 
crowd so closely together that the 
are divided by perpendicular wal 
of clay or pudding-stone, which are 
so narrow at the top as hardly to 
furnish footing fora man. Along 
the intervening ridges there is 
either a footpath or a well-made 
road, which unfolds a succession of 
views dear to the artist’s heart. 
Here the ridge contracts, and you 
stand upon the edge of a tremend- 
ous escarpment which falls sheer 
down to a depth of 300 or 400 
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feet. It requires a very steady - 
head to follow the path in such a 
place, its terrors being fully equal 
to its beauties. There the ridge 
widens, and slopes down more 
gradually to the bottom of the 
vallon—a line of stiff zigzag tracks 
up the olive-covered slope marking 
its steepness, The ridge that over- 
looks the convent of St Barthé- 
lemy and the Villa Arson is the 
finest. As you follow the wind- 
ing road along the height, you pass 
successively rudely constructed cot- 
tages and farmsteads, surrounded 
by olive-yards and patches of vivid 
— wheat and beans in full 
ower, and country villas nestlin 
snugly among orange-trees mr 
flower-laden acacias—their trellised 
arcades covered with vines in their 
first tender leaf, or,with showers 
of yellow and white Banksia roses, 
which have bloomed with unfailing 
beauty all winter and spring. In 
the clayey banks on either side, you 
often see half projecting the curi- 
ously tapering white snail-shell, 
with a flat head like a truncated 
cone, called the Bulimus decolla- 
tus ; and you are led to reflect not 
only upon the problems connected 
with its survival through such 
vast periods of time down to our 
own days, but also upon the reason 
why it should, in common with the 
root of the devil’s bit, scabious, 
the crisped edges of the hawthorn- 
blossom, and numbers of other 
similar objects, have such an un- 
finished look about it, like the 
easy carelessness of execution 
which delights us in a sketch by 
the hand of some great master. 
You meet at rare intervals a sol- 
itary peasant walking beside a 
rough ungainly mule carrying some 
heavy burden ; or you see some 
comely matron standing beside her 
cottage door. And with kindly 
courtesy they salute the passer- 
by, making you feel, in spite of 
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your English reserve, a warm in- 
terest in your fellow-creatures. 
Stay and talk with them if you 
understand their rude Provengal 
dialect, so beautiful and refined in 
the love-songs of the celebrated 
troubadours Arnaut Daniel and 
Peire Vidal ; and you will find that, 
lonely and uneventful as their lives 
may seem, they have had their own 
share of the pathos and romance 
of humanity. They seem native 
to the soil, liice the olives around 
them. They have not the fire and 
fickleness of the Italians. The 
calmness of nature seems to have 
infused itself into their blood ; and 
the hardness of their lot has given 
them a soberness which, like the 
olive-tree itself, only turns up its 
silvery smiling side when a rare 
breeze of joy passes over them. 
Farther on you come upon a group 
of agricultural labourers sitting 
down under a clump of umbrella- 
pines enjoying their noonday meal ; 
and near at hand you see men up in 
the olive-trees, shaking down into 
great sheets spread upon the ground 
the glistening black berries, and 
women and children beating the 
laden branches with long sticks. 
You mount up higher and higher, 
leaving the figs and the orange- 
trees Behind, and come to the 
pines, whose pleasant resinous 
odour fills all the warm air, and 
which seem as if still dreaming 
of the winds that have lulled them 
to sleep. And instead of thickets 
of lentiscus, myrtle, and butcher’s- 
broom,the bare stony soil is covered 
with wide patches of home-like 
heather and juniper-bushes. The 
air feels deliciously cool on the 
heights of the Col de Serena, at 
the far end of the ridge ; and near 
at hand the shadows salen in the 


valleys, and a warmer glow of color 
marks all the long-extending pla- 
teaus, with their glimpses of distant 
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hamlets and church campaniles 
And, closing the northern horiz 
the Maritime Alps lift up their 
calm white brows to heaven, sub. — 
duing the soul to their own sublime 
patience, and filling the heart with 
thoughts and yearnings too sacred 
for utterance. 

The grandest of alt the vallons. 
are those which branch off from 
the eastern side of the valley of 
the Var, which, in spite of Louis. 
Napoleon’s annexation, is the nat- 
ural boundary between France and 
Italy. Very picturesque is the Val- 
lon of St Isidore, but its sides are 
not at all precipitous and narrow. 
A more characteristic example is 
the Vallon des Etoiles, about four 
miles farther up the valley. This 
wonderful cleft in the hills opens. 
off the Vallon de Lingostiera, a. 
very lonely and dreary-looking 
place, completely shut out from 
the world, with a few houses and 
a church at the entrance. You 
diverge from the main road at the 
hamlet, and, passing a villa with 
very exclusive walls surro” nding 
it, you traverse the dry bed ofa. 
torrent, and then skirt the edge of 
an olive-wood, brilliant in early 
spring with scarlet anemones, that 
glow in the sunshine like flames in 
the heart of a furnace ; and ata. 
solitary house, that looks as if it 
might have been the scene of some 
tragedy—-so lonely,so forsaken does: 
it seem—you turn to the left. 
The walls of rock rise higher and 
approach nearer each other, cover- 
ed with a profuse vegetation, and 
crowned with beautiful full-foliag- 
ed trees. You come toa place where 
two vallons break off. You enter the 
one to the right, and speedily come 
to the end of it. The one on the left: 
leads you farther and farther into 
the heart of the hills. The mft is 
not more than. four feet wide, and 
the walls ascend to a great height, 
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quite perpendicular. In some places 
ou have to squeeze yourself be- 
tween them. ere there is almost 
the perpetual twilight of a dun- 
n; and as the name of the 
yallon implies, you sometimes see 
the stars shining faintly in the 
narrow streak of sky above, that 
looks like a zigzag belt of blue 
studded with diamonds. The sun 
shines into the gorge for a short 
time at mid-day, and illumines it 
‘ with the most extraordinary chiaro- 
oscuro effects. The walls of the 
vallon in some places are bare gla- 
cial clay ; in other places they are 
formed of pudding-stone ; and in 
others still, they are composed of 
petrifactions formed by calcareous 
springs that ooze down their sur- 
face from above. Nearly every- 
where they are draped with cur- 
tains of the most luxuriant trans- 
parent moss— Bryum ligulatum 
and other species, such as “ steal 
the noises from our feet” in our own 
northern woods ; and the maiden- 
hair fern mingles its long — 
fronds with the delicate drapery. 
One fern is a special object of in- 
terest—the Cretan brake (Pteris 
Cretica), so familiar to us in our 
conservatories. It used to be 
abundant in this and other vallons 
of the Var, but it is now nearly 
extirpated. It is easily known by 
its naked, slender stem, bearing at 
the top a knot of long, narrow, 
green ribbons. A few tufts of it 
may still be found upon the moist 
ledges within reach ; but it fringes 
the edge of the ravine far up near 
the top, utterly inaccessible to the 
most adventurous fern-collector : 
and in such situations it attains 
its full size and most perfect form. 
The specimens within reach are 
miserably dwarfed, broken, and 
soiled. Indeed they owe their 
phd to their worthlessness. 
e occurrence of this rare and 
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peculiar fern, which is found no- 
where else about Nice except in 
the vallons of the Var, is a sugges- 
tive circumstance. It has a wide 
geographical distribution over the 
area of the Mediterranean, abound- 
ing in the south of Italy and in 
the islands of the Levant. It also 
occurs in the Himalayas. Like the 
dwarf palm, the Chamecrops 
humilis, which once grew wild near 
Villefranche, but has been extir- 
pated by the avidity of collectors— 
andthe common myrtle,everywhere 
forming a large part of the under- 
wood—the Cretan brake is one of 
the survivors of the miocene and 
pleiocene epochs. It has lived 
through the glacial period, al- 
hiongh now it exists only in local- 
ities very much sheltered and pro- 
tected from the cold. But this 
fact does: not indicate that at one 
time it was endowed with a degree 
of hardiness which it does not 
now ess ; for a severe universal 
cold 1s not a necessary consequence 
of glaciers, and during the glacial 
period the climate in some places 
may have been quite as mild as that 
of the localities which it now fre- 
quents. It is an interesting thought 
that we behold in this tender and 
delicate fern a representative of 
the vegetable life that was in 
existence before the formation of 
the enormous conglomerate strata 
of the Riviera—the old sea-beaches 
of the Mediterranean—and that has 
survived all the marvellous cosmi- 
cal changes connected with the 
upheaval of these strata, and the 
excavation by the slow process of 
torrential denudation of the val- 
lons in them, in whose deepest re- 
cesses the fern now delights to 
hide itself. 

How long the Vallon des Etoiles. 
is I do not know. I penetrated 
more than a quarter of a mile into 
it, but saw no indication of an end. 

3a 
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The vista that stretched beyond the 
point where I stopped was another 

uarter of a mile in length, and 
the walls seemed to meet in the 
distance. The cylindrical basin 
which forms the usual cul de sac 
of a blind vallon must have been 
farther away still. But whether 
the vailon terminates in that way, 
or opens up at the other end into 
a wider valley, I have never met 
any one who could inform me. I 
think I went as far as any ex- 
plorer ; and certainly it was a curi- 
ous sensation to push through this 
narrow rift, over masses of con- 
glomerate that had fallen from the 
top, and wading through the pools 
of water and soft mud left by the 
last flood. The silence was broken 
only by the sound of the petrify- 
ing drops of water along the sides, 
or of a small avalanche of stones 
loosened from the top by the foot 
of some stray goat or sheep,—sug- 
gesting that the adventure was a 
kind of running the gauntlet. And 
the loneliness down at this depth 
in the bowels of the earth, isolated 
from one’s fellow-creatures, and 
shut out from the upper world of 
light and life, was oppressive as 
that of a catacomb. 

Over the high ridge of the Gen- 
estiera hills called Serre Long, be- 
yond this vallon, is an exquisite 
road which commands splendid 
views of the valley of the Var, 
with its bare, strange-looking river- 
channel, half a mile broad, and the 
towering crag of St Jeannet be- 
yond, and the snowy peaks of the 
nearer Alps. At the village of 
Colomas the road descends by the 
magnificent bastion of the rock 
“Garbiére” to the Vallon de Roghe, 
which is entered through two nat- 
ural rock-tunnels, exceedingly curi- 
ous and picturesque, where, after a 
storm, there is often a considerable 
quantity of water. Here there are 


several small waterfalls, which 
almost unknown in the neighbour. — 
hood of Nice ; and all the vegeta. 
tion, through the scent of perpetual 
moisture, exhibits a wonderful lux. 
uriance and beauty—primrosesand _ 
irises reminding the visitor of the 
sweet woodland nooks around his 
own northern home. 

In the immediate vicinity of 
Nice there are some very interest 
ing vallons, which are not charac. 
terised by the savage wildness of ' 
those already mentioned, but are 
rather quiet dells, which have 4 
grace and beauty all their own, 
Among these may be mentioned 
the charming ravine commonly 
known among the English as the 
Moss Valley, from the quantity 
and variety of mosses found there- 
in; and another opening off it,which 
has received the name of Lycopod 
Valley, owing to the banks being 
covered with the long creeping 
sprays of the lovely Lycopodium 
denticulatum, whose colour varies 
according to the exposure and age 
of the plant, from the most delicate 
green to the most vivid scarlet, 
Returning homeward from the 
vallons, you pass down the bed of 
the Mantega torrent, which -— 
weather is used as a country 
On your right is a curious cavern 
in the rock, which in winter is the 
resort of multitudes of bats, and 
from which issues a pure pellucid 
stream, whose temperature increases 
the farther you penetrate into the 
cave. The warmth of these val- 
lons is such as to nourish a rich 
undergrowth of evergreen oaks, 
laurustinus, ivy, cistus, coronilla, 
and myrtle, which gives them, even 
in the depth of January,the —— 
ance of summer. From the . 


tega ena | you come out upon the 


Russian Memorial Chapel, stand- 
ing in a beautiful orange-grove, 
and built upon the site of the Villa 
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Bermond where the late Czaro- 
witch of Russia died in the year 
1865. Close at hand is the house 
where Alphonse Karr lived and 
established his model farm, for the 
purpose of teaching the Nigois 
the art of cultivating vegetables 
and flowers for the home and for- 
eign market—an art which has 
since grown to gigantic proportions, 
constituting the principal trade of 
Nice. Farther to the north, there is 
the pleasant valley, below St. Salva- 
dor, in which the large and beauti- 
fully clear stream of the Fontaine 
du Temple gushes forth from an old 
Roman-arched reservoir. It has 
romantic associations connected 
with the days of the Saracens and 
the Knights of St. John, and the 
other older times when the Romans 
inhabited the neighbouring city of 
Cemenelium, and introduced into 
these quiet shades the sports of the 
amphitheatre and the gaieties of 
the civilised world. But its waters 
are now converted to very prosaic 
uses, being conducted along a canal 
to irrigate the fields and to work 
several olive-mills. Not far off is 
another spring—the Fontaine Mou- 
raille—picturesquely situated at the 
head of one of the vallons leading 
down from Mont Chauve. It is 
called the Wishing-Well, because 
it is said that if a young lady 
drinks the water handed to her by 
a young gentleman three times, 
forming in her own mind a wish 
between each draught, her wishes 
will be realised. Probably this 
superstition is a survival of the 
primitive worship that was paid 
at this well, in common with other 
wells, by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
long before the Romans came and 
Swept away all traces of their life. 

Nearer the town is the low- 
Pi Vallon des Fleurs, a quiet 
ell hemmed in by the hills near 


Cimiez ; and leading off it, the 
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Vallon des Hepaticas, which is a 
narrow channel between low banks 
—like a Devonshire lane—covered 
with tlex and elm-trees, and made 
almost impenetrable by a luxuriant 
growth of brambles. These vallons 
have received their names from the 
abundanceof wild flowers,hepaticas, 
anemones, narcissuses, and tulips, 
that once grew inthem. Murray 
long ago called the neighbourhood 
of Nice the “land of wild flowers.” 
But this discription hardly applies 
to it now. The extension of the 
town, the cutting down of the 
olive-woods, the construction of 
new roads, and the more improved 
cultivation, and consequent in- 
creased value of the soil, have 
led to the extermination of many 
species. Other causes are also at 
work, such as the wholesale way 
in which the flowers are gathered 
and sold in the market and in the 
streets of Nice, rendering their 
seeding impossible, many of them 
being dug up by the roots; the 
exportation of the finer kinds to 
this and other countries during 
winter and spring in boxes, for 
which the postal arrangements 
afford special facilities ; and, per- 
haps more than all, the practice, at 
the bataille des fleurs during the 
Carnival, of throwing bouquets of 
flowers at one another by the upper 
classes, from along double line of 
carriages moving slowly a the 
Promenade des Anglais and the 
Quai des Ponchettes—a practice 
necessitating a prodigious supply of 
flowers each year, and therefore, 
although eminently romantic and 
delightful in itself,to be condemned 
on account of the fatal floral waste 
which it involves. The scarlet 
anemone is now not often met 
with ; the dwarf blue iris is very 
scarce; and the beautiful hay- 
scented cheilanthes fern has almost 
entirely disappeared, although it 
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too, like the Cretan brake, survived 
the glacial period. One sees only 
an occasional specimen of sweet- 
scented narcissus in spring ; and 
the sight of the elegant lady tulip, 
with its broad pink band running 
down the outside of its elegant 
creamy cup, and shining through, 
filling the interior with a rich soft 
glow, is enough to give one a thrill 
of delight. Even the common 
gladiolus, which used to be con- 
spicuous in every field by its tall 
spike of magenta blossoms, has to 
a large extent been weeded out. 
So also has the Neapolitan garlic, 
which grew in such profusion at 
one time that its blossoms whitened 
the ground. It has not the usual 
rank smell of the tribe to which 
it belongs—indeed its pure white 
blossoms are absolutely scentless ; 
but its broken stem emits a peculi- 
arly disagreeable odour of another 
kind, which, however, can be re- 
it into boiling 
water. And freed from this one 
drawback, the blossoms, from their 
exquisite beauty and their abun- 


moved by plungin 
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and in Easter church-decorations, It 


lingers now in comparatively small 


uantities on the upland farms, 

d of all the old floral wealth,the 
blue hepaticas, ga anemones, 
and sweet-scented violets arealmost 
the only flowers that adorn the 


vailon with anything like their . 


former abundance. 

Few towns have such lovely en. 
virons as Nice; and nothing can be 
more refreshing than-to get away 
from the thronged hot public pro- 
menades into the quiet shady nooks 
within easy reach, where, soothed 
by the tiny tinkle of a rill, and 
fanned by the dusky foliage of the 
olive or the ilex, you grow intoa 
placid musing state, in which the 

ay world, so near and yet so far, 
is forgotten/and all sorts of dreams 
regarding fairy realms and old 
poetic haunts of pastoral Pan flit 
across the mind. These nooks, to 
my thinking, constitute the real 
charm of Nice, and are themselves 
worthy of a pilgrimage to the 
sunny South. 
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A MATRIMONIAL FRAUD. 


ADAPTED FROM A CHAPTER OF A CHINESE NOVEL. 


Onr hot August afternoon the 
Prefect of Ping-chow might have 
been seen sitting in the verandah 
of his private apartments smok- 
ing his ge orang pi e and 
admiring his flowers, which threw 
a fragrance and beauty over the 
courtyard which stretched before 
him. The official work of the 
morning had fatigued him. _Liti- 
gants had been troublesome, and 
witnesses having refused to give 
the evidence expected of them, 
he had been obliged to resort to 
the application of thumb-screws 
and ankle-equeezers. Having a 
natural repugnance to torture, its 
use always disturbed him; and 
after such occasions as the present, 
he exchanged his seat in the judg- 
ment-hall for his easy-chair and 
ipe with a redoubled sense of en- 
joyment. On this particular after- 
noon his wife, Mrs Le, was seated 
by him, and was recounting, among 
other events of the morning, the 
particulars of a visit she had re- 
ceived from a certain Mrs Wang. 

“From the moment she entered 
the room I took a dislike to her,” 
she said. “She had a fawning, 
catlike manner, with her ‘ May it 
please you, madam,’ or ‘ May I be 
permitted to say Your Excellency; 
and all the while that she was thus 
fawning on me and praising your 
learning and wisdom, I felt sure 
she had some object in coming 
besides the desire to pay her re- 
spects. Then she went on to say 
how rich her husband was, and 
how willing he would be at any 
time to advance you money in case 
you should meet | it. At t out 
came the canker-worm from this 
rosebud of flattery. Her son, it 


seems, is very anxious to marry a 
Miss Chang, the daughter of a rich 
President of the Board of War, 
who is at present engaged on ser- 
vice on the Annamese frontier. 
His suit is countenanced by the 

oung lady’s uncle, but is rejected 

y herself.” 

“ And why ?” 

“Well, according toMrs Wang, 
—but then I should not believe 
anything because she said it,— 
there is some clandestine love- 
affair which disinclines her to the 
proposed match. As her father 
is away, it was necessary that she 
should be consulted, although, of 
course, her uncle would be justified, 
as Mrs Wang hinted, in arranging 
matters in his absence.” 

At this moment a servant en- 
tered the courtyard and presented 
to the Prefect a red visiting-card, 
on which was inscribed the name 
of Mr Wang, the father of the 
would-be bridegroom. 

“Why, this is the husband of 
our visitor of this morning,” said 
e, as he glanced at the card. 
“They are evidently determined 
to “om on the affair. If they are 
as keen in the pursuit of virtue as 
they are of this marriage, they will 
soon out-virtue Confucius.” 

“My belief is,” said his wife 
sententiously, “that they might 
dine off their virtue without break- 
ing their fast.” 

“Well, at all events, I will go to 
hear what this man has to say; but 
having fortunately seen his hook, 
I shall refuse the bait, however 
skilfully he may throw the line.” 

The host and his guest were as 
unlike as it was possible for two 
men to be. The Prefect moved 
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into the room with the manner of 
a polished gentleman,—one who, 
being well assured of his relative 
position, knew perfectly what was 
expected of him, and what he had 
a right to expect from others. He 
was tall, too, and his refined fea- 
tures expressed a composure which 
was engendered by power and as- 
sured by habit. Wang, on the 
other hand, was his antipodes. He 
was short, stout, broad-featured, 
and altogether vulgar looking. His 
eyes were small and ferret-like in 
their restlessness, while his natural 
awkwardness of manner was aggra- 
vated by a consciousness that he 
had come ona dishonest mission. 
As the two men met and bowed, 
the Prefect surveyed his guest with 
curiosity not unmixed with loath- 
ing, much as a young lady might 
regard a strange kind of toad. To 
his repeated requests that Wang 
would seat himself, that worthy 
feigned a constant refusal, until at 
last, in despair, the Prefect was 
fain to sit down, when his guest, 
with bated breath, followed his 
example. The progress of the in- 
terview was not more propitious 
than its opening. Wang attempted 
some classical allusions, but having 
but a vague knowledge of history, 
succeeded only in likening his host 
to the reprobate Chow-sin, which 
would be much as if a visitor were 
to attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Lord Chief-Justice, by 
attributing to him the character- 
istics of a Caligula. Being a stupid 
man also, he was quite unaware of 
the contempt, which was sufficient- 
ly obvious in the Prefect’s manner, 
and he opened the real object of 
his visit with assurance. 

“The presence of your Excel- 
lency in our district has shed a 
ray of golden light among us. But 
a lamp, as I well know, cannot give 
light unless it is amps with oil. 
ao Mencius said—I think it was 
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Mencius, was it not, your Excel. 


lency ?—that out of theirsuperfluity 
peo is ought to satisf fo wa 
of those not so bountifully provid. 
ed for. If, then, your Excelleney 
should at any time require that 
which it is within the power of your 
servant to supply, I beseech you, 
give him the gratification of know. 
ing that he can be of service to you,” 
“ As your classical knowledge is 
so profound,” answered the Pre 
fect, “you doubtless remember the 
passage ir which an ancient 
declares that an official who re 
ceives anything, except in retum 
for service performed, is a ‘ fellow, 
Now it happens that I am not in- 
clined to play the part of a ‘fellow,’” 


the wants 


“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled Wang, — 


who thought this was a hint for 
him to state his business in full, 
“your Excellency, I see, likes to 
come to the point. The fact is, 
then,that my son is deeply enamour- 
ed of a Miss Chang, whom he once 
saw from a window in her uncle's 
house, as she walked in her garden, 
Her beauty has completely ravished 
him. He can neither eat nor sleep 
from the intensity of his passion, 
and his very life depends upon his 
marrying her. Besides, I don’t mind 
saying to your Excellency that the 
connection,—her father is a Presi- 
dent of the Board of War,—would 
be both agreeable and useful to me,” 

“T am sure I wish your son every 
success,” said the Prefect ; “but 
I cannot see how otherwise the 
affair concerns me in the least.” 

“ Why, is not your Excellency 
the ‘father and mother’ of your 
people ? and in the absence, there- 
fore, of the President, it is om 
you that the duty falls of arrang: 
ing a marriage for this young lady, 
As was said by Confucius, ‘ be 
girl on arriving at a marriageabl 
age should be betrothed ;’ and it 8 

ain, therefore, that Miss Chang’s 
bridal presents should be prepared. 


f 
_ 


a 
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If your Excellency would deign to 
direct the betrothal of this young 
lady and my unworthy son, my joy 
would be endless, and my grati- 
tude without bounds. I may men- 
tion, also,that Mr Chang, the young 
lady’s uncle, who is in every way 
a most estimable man, cordially 
supports my son’s suit.” 

“But why,” asked the Prefect, 
“does the young lady decline the 
proposal which I understand you 
have already made her?” 

“ Well, the fact is,” said Whang, 
“that she has formed a foolish 
attachment for a young man who 
some months ago met with a bad 
accident outside her door, and who 
was carried into her house to die, 
as every one thought. But, mar- 
vellous to say, by the doctor’s care 
and the watchful attention of the 
lady’s servants, he recovered. Un- 
fortunately, however, his cure took 
some time ; and during his con- 
valescence, it seems that the two 
young people held several con- 
versations together, always, I am 
bound to say, through an impene- 
trable screen, and in the presence of 
attendants ; and she was so struck 
with his sentiments and appear- 
ance—for I am told that she man- 
aged to see him, though he never 
caught a glimpse of her—that she 
vowed a vow never to marry any 
one but him.”’ 

“ And who was the young man ?” 

“ His name was Tieh (iron) ; and 
he must have been as hard as iron 
not to have been killed by his fall, 
for he fell on his head and was 
kicked by his horse. He doubtless 
has a certain kind of ability, as he 
had just taken the third degree, or 
that of ‘entered scholar,’ and was 
on his way home from his exam- 
ination at Peking when he met 
with his accident.” 

_ “A certain amount of ability, 
indeed !” ejaculated the Prefect ; 
“why, the whole capital rang with 
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oo of his scholarship ; and in 
is native town a tablet has alread 
been raised, as a memorial of his 
conspicuous success. However, as 
you have appealed to me officially 
on behalf of your son, I will cause 
inquiries to be made, and will let 
you know my determination.” 

The Prefect was as good as his 
word, and the reports he received, 
both of the Wang family and of 
the young lady’s uncle, were so 
eminently unsatisfactory, that he 
directed his secretary to write a 
short letter to Mr Wang, stating 
that he must decline to interfere in 
the matter. 

On receipt of this note, the look 
of cunning which usually rested on 
the coarse and blurred features of 
the elder Wang, changed into one 
of furious hate. Never having 
been accustomed to exercise self- 
restraint in anything, his anger, 
like the many other passions which 
alternately possessed him, raged 
with unchecked fury, and he broke 
out with a volley of imprecations, 
calling down endless maledictions 
on the Prefect personally, and cast- 
ing frightful imputations on the 
honour of his ancestors both male 
and female. Hearing his curses— 
for, like all Chinamen, Wang found 
shouting a relief to his feelin 
Mrs Wang rushed in to know their 
cause. 

“Nicely you managed matters 
with the Prefect’s wife,you hideous 
deformity !”’ screamed her infuri- 
ated husband, as she entered. ‘The 
hypocritical prig now refuses to 
have anything to do with the mar- 
riage, and has actually returned, 
without a word, the bill of ex- 
change for a thousand taels which 
I enclosed him.” 

“ And you don’t seem to have 
done much better with the a! 
critical prig ’ yourself,” ob -d his 
wife ; “but don’t be a fool ; curs- 
ing people’s grandmothers won't do 
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you any good, and certainly won’t 
do them any harm. So just sit 
down and let us see what we had 
better do in the circumstances.” 

These words fell like a cold 
shower-bath on Wang. In his 
heart he was afraid of his wife, 
who was both cleverer and more 
unscrupulous than he was, and'who, 
having been the instigator of most 
of his unrighteous , was in 
possession of secrets which left his 
peace of mind, and even his liberty, 
very much in her power. In all 
such matters as were at present 
in dispute, therefore, she took the 
lead, and on this occasion, sat her- 
self down opposite her disturbed 
lord, and began— 

“ Well now, since we cannot ex- 
pect any help from this pattern 
of assumed virtue, I think we had 
better try what the girl’s uncle will 
be able to effect by cajolery. You 


must go to him at once, before the 
idea gets abroad that the Prefect 
is against us, and persuade him by 
= of money to represent to 

is niece that he now stands in the 
place of a father to her, and that 
as such he strongly urges, her to 


agree to the match. Let him 
dangle every bait likely to catch 
our fish that he can think of. He 
should enlarge on our wealth, on 
our influence with the official 
classes, and on the good looks and 
engaging qualities of our son. 
Living so completely secluded as 
she does, she is not likely to have 
heard of his escapades, and Chang 
can at times lay the paint on thick, 
Iknow. But before you start, 
take a few pipes of opium to steady 
your nerves. Your hand shakes 
as though “seg had the ague, and 
you look like a man on the verge 
of the Yellow Springs.”’’ 

This last advice was so thoroughly 
congenial that Wang at once re- 


tired to follow it. His wife, ha 
compassion on his quivering fingers, 
accompanied him to his study, 
having arranged his pillow, pro. 
re to fill his pipe. With prac. 
tised skill, she mixed the paste with 
a long needle, and gathering on the 
point a piece about the size of a 
pea, laid it neatly in the small 
orifice in the centre of the surface 
of the reine wT receptacle 
which protruded from the side of 
the long stem. When thus pre. 
pared, she handed the pipe to her 
recumbent husband, who eagerl 


clutched it, and applied the pellet 


of opium to the lamp which stood 
ready lighted on the divan. The 
effect of the first few whiffs was 
magical, His face, which a few 
moments before had been hag 
with excitement, and twitching 
with nervous irritability, now soft- 
ened down into a calm and placid 
expression ; his eyes lost their rest- 
less, anxious look ; and his limbs, 
which had been drawn up with mus. 
cular rigidity, relaxed their tension. 
Once, twice, and thrice, did Mrs 
Wang refill his pipe; and then, 
fearing lest a prolonged indulgence 
should disincline him to move, she 
urged him to rise and to pay his 
Visit. 

Refreshed and calmed, Wang 
arose. All his excitement had dis- 


appeared ; and a sensation of plea- - 


surable enjoyment, which threw 
rose-tinted hue even on the present 
state of affairs, had succeeded to it. 
A very few minutes sufficed for the 
arrangement of histoilet. Thea 

plication of a damp towel to his 
face and hands, a few passes of 
a wooden comb to smooth back- 
wards the stray locks which had 
escaped from his queue, and 8 Te- 
adjustment of his cap and robe, 
were all that were needed to fit him 


for his interview with Chang. As 
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he was borne swiftly through the 
streets he leaned back in his sedan, 
lost in a reverie, in which he saw, as 
in a dream, his son married to the 
object of his admiration, himself 
decorated by the Emperor with a 
blue button in exchange for a few 
thousand taels; and the Prefect, 
bound hand and foot, being carried 
off to prison. Whether this last 
vision was suggested or not by an 
official procession which he en- 
countered on the way, will never 
be known ; for so lost was he in 
dreamy indifference to external ob- 
jects, that he was quite unconscious 
of the presence of his arch-enem 
in the same street, although his 
chair coolies had, as in duty bound, 
stood at the side of the road while 
“the great man” passed on his 
way. 

os been warned by a fore- 
runner of the approaching arrival 
of Wang, Chang was waiting ready 
to receive him. Profoundly the 
two friends bowed to one another 
as they seated themselves on the 
divan ; and after a remark or two 
on general topics, Wang went 
— to the point. He related 
the Prefect’s refusal to interfere, 


and then enlarged on the propesn) 


indicated by his wife, and ended 
up by making Chang the offer of 
around sum of money in case he 
succeeded in arranging matters 
with his niece. Chang listened 
epee feeling confident, from 
is knowledge of his guest, that a 
bribe would be offered him, and 
being well assured that it would 
be the inducement held out last, 
though in reality first, in import- 
ance. The sum named settled the 
question as far as Chang was con- 
cerned. He was a needy man, 
being considerably in debt ; and 
besides, he foresaw that if he could 
once induce his niece to regard 
him in loco parentis, he would be 
able to get into his hands, for a 
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time at least, the management of 
his brother’s property. is trust, 
he knew well, might be turned to 
profitable account, and his eyes 
sparkled at the prospect that 
loomed large before him. When, 
therefore, Wang ceased to speak, 
he said, with effusion— 

“TI have listened to your com- 
mands, and have been overcome 
with admiration at the lucidity of 
your expression, the knowledge you 
possess of the rites of antiquity, 
and the general wisdom of your 
views. It remains only for me to 
say that I will obey your orders to 
the best of my mean ability, and 
that I regard with infinite grati- 
tude ye munificent intentions 
towards your ‘ younger brother.’ 
Let me now offer for your refresh- 
ment a pipe of ‘ foreign dirt.’ ” 

Without waiting for assent Chan 
nodded to a servant,who, being evi- 
dently “to the manner born,” left 
the room and speedily returned: 
bearing two small lacquer-trays, 
each of which contained an opium- 
pipe and the necessary adjuncts. 

the side of both his master and 
ang, who were now recumbent, 
he placed a tray, and then with- 
drew, leaving the two friends to 
the enjoyments of intoxication. 
Pipe after pipe they smoked, until 
at last the pipe dropped from their 
mouths, and they passed into the 
opium-smoker’s paradise—a state of 
dreamy unconsciousness, in which 
strangely fanciful visions passed be- 
fore their otherwise sightless eyes, 
and strains of sweetest music 
charmed and delighted their ears, 
It was late the next morning before 
they awoke, and it was then plain, 
from the expression of their faces, 


that the pleasurable sensations of’ 


the early part of the night had 
long since passed away. Their eyes, 
which were surrounded by broad 
black rims,bore a haggard and pain- 
ful look. Their lips were blue and 
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parched, and their complexions 
wore a mahogany hue, as though 
saturated with their favourite nar- 
cotic. Many “ hairs of the dog that 
had bitten him ” and some hours’ 
quiet rest were necessary before 
Chang was in a fit condition to pay 
his visit of persuasion to his niece. 
When at last he walked across to 
her house, he was shown, by right 
of his relationship, into her private 
apartment,—which even he could 
not fail to observe was prettily 
furnished and tastefully adorned. 
Flowers of every hue and shape— 
azaleas, hydrangeas, and roses— 
were arranged about it on stands 
in symmetrical confusion; while on 
the tables and sideboard was dis- 
played a wealth of ancient bronzes, 
cracked china, and old enamel 
vases, which would have driven 
Messrs Christie and Manson wild 
with excitement. The walls were 


hung with scrolls, on some of 


‘which celebrated caligraphists had 
inscribed sentences from the clas- 
sics, which Chang did not very well 
understand; and on others, distant 
hills, dotted with temples and en- 
livened. by waterfalls, were de- 
picted by old masters. One cool 
and shady scene, representing two 
old men playing at chess on a 
mountain -top beneath a wide- 
spreading pine-tree, and attended 
by boys bearing pipes and flasks, 
which might possibly be supposed 
to contain tea, especially attracted 
his attention; and so absorbed was 
he in the contemplation of it, that 
he was quite unaware that an even 
more attractive object had entered 
the room. Plum-blossom, for so 
the new arrival was named, seemed 
at first indisposed to interrupt her 
uncle’s meditation,and stood watch- 
ing him, holding the door in her 
hand. She had evidently attired 
herself with some care. Her hair 
was ‘trimly arranged in a bunch 
on each side, after the manner 
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of maidens; while a short fringe 

drooped over her forehead, which 
was both high and broad. Her 
silken robe hung in graceful folds 
over her plaited satin petticoat, 
from beneath which her small em- 
broidered shoes obtruded their toes, 
In figure she was tall; and her 
features, which were fine and 
sharply marked, told a tale of high 
breeding and _ intelligence. er 
eyes were large and well opened, 
and paid their tribute to her race 
by being slightly drawn up towards 
the outside corner. er- com- 
plexion needed neither powder nor 
rouge to add to its beauty ; and 
the expression of her countenance 
generally was bright and mobile, 
Even Chang, when she advanced 
to meet him, rose to greet her with 
admiring cordiality. 

After the first compliments were 
over, Chang proceeded to open the 
object of his visit. “You are 
aware, my niece,” said he, “ how 
much your future has been in my 
mind since your father has been en- 
gaged in his present distant and 
doubtful service. I need not re 
mind you of the saying of Mencius, 
that ‘ when a boy is born, the desire 
of his parents is that he may found 
a household ; and from the time a 
girl appears in the world, the main 
object of her parents is to see her 
married ;’ nor need I goon to quote 
to you the sage’s disapproval of all 
such who so far forsake the right 
path as to bore holes in partition 
walls and peep behind screens to 
catch glimpses of persons of the 
other sex ” (this was a stab at Mr 
Iron). “Now, as I cannot but re- 
gard myself in the light of your 
father, t feel it incumbent on me 
to urge you to give your consent 
to be betrothed. I have made in- 
quiries as to the young men of 
equal rank with yourself in the 
district, and with one consent my 
informants join in extolling the 
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oung Mr Wang, of whom I have 

fore spoken to you, as being in 

every Way @ Carp among minnows, 
and a phenix among magpies.” 

“If the minnows are drunkards 
and magpies rouwés, that is true 
enough,” muttered Violet, Plum- 
blossom’s attendant maiden, who, 
standing behind her mistress’s 
chair, had listened with ill-conceal- 
ed disgust to Chang’s address. 
Fortunately Chang’s senses were 
not very acute, and the interpola- 
tion was unnoticed by him, 

“But, uncle,” answered Plum- 
blossom, “though it is true that 
my father is engaged on a distant 
mission, and that I have not heard 
from him for a long time, yet Ihave 
no right to assume either that he is 
dead—which may the Fates forbid 
—or that he may not at any mo- 
ment return; and according to the 
‘Book of Rites,’ it is the father 
who should betroth his daughter. 
My obvious duty is therefore to 
wait until I hear something defin- 
ite either from him or of him.” 

“ What you say is perfectly true 
in a. general way,” said Chang ; 
“but even the sages acknowledged 
that, under certain circumstances, 
it was allowable, and sometimes 
even necessary, to depart from the 
common usage. Now yours is a 
case where such a departure is 
plainly called for. I have talked 
over the matter with the Prefect,” 
added Chang, with some slight 
embarrassment, “ and he is entirely 
of my opinion.” 

“That certainly adds weight to 
rene arguments,” answered Plum- 

lossom, demurely ; “ for though I 
have no personal Scatelinn of the 
Prefect, I have repeatedly heard of 
his fame as a man of wisdom and 
uprightness. So I will go as far 
as to say, uncle, that if you choose 
to act in all respects a father’s 
part in this matter, I will give my 
consent. But, tell me, have you 
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spoken. on the subject to the yo 
aan himself > I hope ~~ 
ave not been paying me compli- 
ments behind my back.” | 

“IT have spoken to him several 
times about the match,” replied 
Chang; “but I should no more 
think of attempting to compliment 
you, as you say, than I should 
try to whiten acloth washed in the 
waters of the Han or Keang and 
bleached in the sun. And, let me 
tell you, your good sense was never 
more of than at this mo- 
ment. felt convinced that a 
girl of your perception and wisdom 
would fall into the proposal which 
I, wholly and entirely in your in- 
terest, have so. repeatedly made 
you. And now you know there 
will be a number of arrangements 
to be made,” said Chang, deter- 
mined to strike while the iron was 
hot ; “and first of all, you must 
send to your future husband the 
eight characters representing the 
year, month, day, and hour of 
your birth, that they may be sub- 
mitted to the fortune-teller.” 

* But already, uncle,” said 
Plum-blossom, “ you are breaking 
your agreement ; and remember, 
if you break yours I may break 
mine. You undertook to act the 
part of a father to me, and it is 
therefore for you to send the Pa- 
tsze” (eight characters). 

“You may be quite sure that I 
shall not retreat from my engage- 
ment,” replied Chang; “ but that 
there may not be any mistake, I 
should like you to write me a draft 
of the characters, that I may send 
them to be copied in gold, and 
that,” he added aside, “I may 
hold your own handwriting as 
evidence against you, if, by any 
chance, you should turn fickle and 
change your mind.” 

“Certainly ;” and callizg for 
paper and pencil, Plum-blossom 
wrote down eight cyclical charac- 
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ters, and presented them to her 
uncle. 

“Oh, lady, what have you 
done?” exclaimed Violet, wring- 
ing her hands as the door closed on 
Chang; “if you only knew as 
much about that young Wang as 
I do, you would die sooner than 
marry him. He is a brawler, a 
drunkard, an opium-smoker, a , 

“Hush!” said her mistress ; 
“perhaps I know more than you 
think I do. And now listen to 
what I say. Don’t feel or express 
surprise at anything I say or do in 
this matter ; and as to the outside 
world, keep your eyes and ears 
open, and your mouth shut.” 

The look of despair which had 
taken possession of Violet’s quaint- 
looking features dually gave 
way under the influence uf these 
words to one of surprised bewil- 
derment. Her narrow slits of 
eyes opened their widest as she 
te with a searching look on the 
eatures of her mistress. By de- 


— she appeared to gather com- 
ort from her inspection, and she 


romised implicit obedience to the 
instructions given her. 

In the house of Chang there 

was wild rejoicing over the event. 


Only Mrs Chang seemed to have 
any misgiving. “I cannot make 
the girl out,” she said. “It was 
but the other day that she vowed 
and declared she would not listen 
to the match, and now, with scarcely 
a show of resistance, she gives way. 
I hope she won’t change her mind 
again as suddenly.” 

“There is no danger of her doing 
that,” replied her husband, “ for 
I persuaded her to write out her 
natal characters with her own 
hand, and here is the paper ;” and 
so saying, he drew from his sleeve 
the paper given him by Plum- 
blossom. “ But,” he added, “she 
insists that as I am acting in the 
place of her father in this matter, 
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ZI must have the characters cut 
out in gold-leaf, and the cards 
— to send to the ban 

should be quite willing to do this, 
but, as a matter of fact, I have not 
got the money by me to pay for 
them.” 

“ Oh, Bes will find the money 
readily enough. Go round to him 
at once and ask for it, and a little 
more in addition; and when the © 
cards are ready, our eldest son 
shall act as emissary to take them 
to the bridegroom. It was a ciever 
thought to get her to put pen to 


— 

rs Chang was right. Wan 
produced the money almost wi 
eagerness, and signalised the sub- 
sequent appearance of young Chang 
with the card by a sumptuous feast, 
In due course, also, the bridegroom, - 
having prepared numerous and 
costly wedding-gifts, sent word to 
Chang that on a given day he 
would “humbly venture to send 
his paltry offering” to the young 
lady’s “ princely mansion.” On re- 
ceipt of this gratifying intimation, 
Chang went in high spirits to warn 
his niece of the intended cere _ 
mony. 

" My dear uncle,” said the yous 
lady, “ in the absence of my father, 
and in this empty and dismantled 
house, I could not possibly receive 
the presents. It would be neither 
proper to do so, nor would it be 
respectful to young Mr Wang. 
As you were kind enough to send 
the wedding-card for me, the re 
turn presents should, as a matter 
of course, be carried to your house; 
and besides, I cannot help feeling 
that as you have undertaken 80 
much expense on my behalf, it is 
only fair that the presents, what- 
ever they may be worth, should 
belong to you.” ; 

“Your wisdom and discretion 
really astonish me,” said Chang, 
who could scarcely conceal his de 
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light at the prospect of turning 
the presents into gold; “ but while 
assenting, on the ground of pro- 
priety, to the arrangement you 
ropose, I think the card of thanks 
ad better be in your handwrit- 
ing.” 
“ Certainly,” said Plum-blossom; 
“but it must of course run in your 
name, as it would have done in my 
father’s name had he been here.” 

So saying, she sat down and in- 
scribed a card of thanks, “There, 
I think that will do. Listen to 
what I have written: ‘Chang Te- 
ming bows his head in acknow- 
ledgment of the wedding-presents 
sent to his daughter.’ ” 

“Why put ‘his daughter’ ?” ob- 
jected Chang, doubtingly. “Young 

ang is not going to marry my 
poor, ugly daughter,—I wish he 
were ; it is you, my niece.” 

“But as you have, with so 
much kindness and disinterested- 
ness, taken upon yourself the part 
of a father towards me, it follows 
that I must be your daughter. To 
call yourself ‘my father,’ and me 
‘your niece,’ would make people 
laugh and wonder.” 

“Very well, be it as you will,” 
rejoined Chang,overcome by Plum- 
dlossom’s logic. 

The new view proposed by his 
niece as to the ownership of the 
presents gave Chang an addition- 
ally keen interest in their arrival 
and value ; and certainly nothin: 
on the score of costliness coul 
have been more gratifying to him 
than they were. As soon as he 
had carefully arranged them with 
his own hands in the family hall, 
he invited Plum-blossom over to 
inspect them. She expressed ad- 
miration at the taste shown in 
their choice, and at their at 
intrinsic value, and congratulated 
her uncle on their acquisition, add- 
ing, at the same time, that as she 
had no brother, the bulk of the 
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family property would, she sup- 
posed, like these presents, pass 
into his possession. 

“But whatever happens,” said 
Chang, with a wave of his hand 
as though all such sordid ideas 
were abhorrent to him, “remem- 
ber I shaljl always consider you as 
a daughter, and hope that you will 
in the same way look upon me in 
the light of a father.” 

If Chang had observed closely 
his niece’s face as he spoke, he 
would have seen an expression of 
suppressed amusement, which might 
either have suggested to him the 
possibility that she had doubts on 
the subject of his disinterestedness, 
or given him reason to suspect that 
some scheme lurked beneath her 
seemingly extremely yielding de- 
meanour. But his mind was just 
then so full of the prospect of 
freedom from debt, and of large 
perquisites, that such a trivial 
matter as his niece’s face was ob- 
viously beneath his notice. 

To young Wang the favour- 
able turn which affairs had taken 
was an unfailing source of delight, 
and was marred only by the en- 
forced exercise of patience required 
by the astrologer, who, after com- 

ring the ticket of nativity sent 

y Chang with that of the in- 
tending bridegroom, had _pro- 
nounced that the 15th of the next 
month was the date prescribed 
by fortune for the nuptials. At 
last the fateful day arrived, as all 
days will, however long waited for; 
and at early morn the impatient 
bridegroom sent his best-man to 
Chang to announce that on that 
same evening he should come to 
claim his bride. Chang could 
scarcely restrain his impatience 
sufficiently to perform prone y the 
duties of a host to the welcome 
emissary ; and no sooner had that 

oung gentleman executed his last. 
ne outside the front door, than 
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his entertainer hurried over to 
Plum-blossom to warn her of the 
bridegroom’s intended arrival. De- 
murely the young lady listened 
to her uncle’s excited congratula- 
tions, and with an expression of 
assumed unconsciousness on her 
uplifted face, replied— 

* But, my dear uncle, although 
Iam profoundly interested in the 
future welfare of my cousin, Au- 
tumn-leaf, yet you can hardly ex- 
pect me, I am sure, in my present 
condition of doubt as to my fath- 
er’s whereabouts, and even his life, 
to appear at the wedding; and I 
am at a loss, therefore, to under- 
stand why you, who must have so 
much to do, should have thought 
it necessary to inform me in such 
haste of the coming event.” 

Surprise, doubt, fear, and anger 
coursed in turn across Chang’s 
features as these words fell upon 
his confused ears ; and when his 
niece ceased to speak, all four sen- 
sations found full expression both 
in his countenance and voice. 

“ What do you mean,” he hissed 
out, “of speaking of my daughter’s 
marriage? Are you joking, or are 
you trying to play me false? It is 
you that young Wang is coming 
to marry, and it is you he shall 
marry this very night.” 

“ My dear uncle, you are strange- 
ly inconsistent in this matter. If 
you will take the trouble to think, 
you will recollect that the wedding- 
cards were made out in the name 
of ‘ your daughter,’ and that when 
the presents arrived at your house— 
not at mine, remember, uncle—you 
returned thanks for ‘ your daugh- 
ter.” It is plain, then,“ that my 
cousin was the intended bride ; for 
had you meant me, you would have 
spoken of me as your ‘ youngest 
daughter,’ or ‘adopted daughter’ ; 
but there was no such qualifica- 
tion, was there, uncle? I can as- 
sure you, also, that I have no pres- 


ent intention of marrying, and _ 


least of all marrying such a man 
as Wang, who, though he enjo 


the benefit of your friendship, : 


would hardly, I fear, prove a con. 
genial companion to me.” Plum- 
blossom could not deny herself this 
Parthian shot. 

Chang listened like one thun- 
der-struck ; then springing from his 
chair, he paced up and down the 
room with long strides, giving vent 
to his passion in violent and most 
unoriental gesticulations. 

“You deceitful wretch!” he cried, 
“do you suppose that I am going 
to be cheated and outraged by an 


ignorant young girl like you? Til 


make you marry Wang ; and,” he 
added, as a sudden thought struck 
him, “though you may think your- 
self very clever, you have forgotten 
that you have left an evidence in 
my hand of your consent to the 
match. A murderer, you know, 
ought to destroy his weapon, and 
a thief should hide his crowbar; 
but you have given me, in your 
own handwriting, the evidence 
agaipst you. I have only to pro- 
duce your autograph-ticket of na- 
tivity before the Prefect, and he 
would order you to fulfil the -con- 
tract.” 

This last retort Chang expected 
would have silenced Plum-blossom, 
or at least disconcerted her, but 
her outward calm was unruffled. 

“Your answer would be com- 
plete, uncle,” she replied, with al- 
most a smile, “but for one small 
circumstance, which, strangely 
enough, you appear to have over- 
looked. The cyclical characters on 
the ticket represented the year, 
month, day, and hour of my cous- 
in’s birth, not mine.” 

The sound of a chuckle of sup- 
pressed laughter from~<behind the 
door where Violet was hidden, was 


interrupted by a vehement outburst 


from Chang. 
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“You lie!” he shouted; “and I 
will prove it.” So saying, he burst 
out of the room so suddenly that 
he nearly knocked down Violet, 
who was in the act of peeping 
round the corner to watch the 
effect of her mistress’s words. 

“Oh, my lady !” she exclaimed, 
as Chang’s retreating figure disap- 
peared, “how could you be so calm 
and quiet when he wasraging so?” 

“ Because,” replied Plum-blossom, 
“I had him in the palm of my 
hand, being conscious of my own 
integrity and of his evil intentions. 
Don’t youremember how Confucius 

layed a tune on his lyre when he 
and his disciples were attacked by 
banditti ? ikea if he could show 
such indifference to danger in cir- 
cumstances of so great peril, should 
not I be able to preserve a calm 
demeanour in the presence of this 
storming bully ?” 

The sound of Chang’s returning 
footsteps drove Violet again into her 


place of concealment. “ There,” he 
said as he entered the room, “is 


the paper you 
deny your own 
dare.” 

“ Please sit down, uncle, and let 
me ask you one or two questions. 
What was the date of my birth?” 

“You were born on the 15th 
of the 8th month, in the second 
watch. I and your father were, 
as it happened, drinking to the 
full moon when the news was 
brought us.” 

“And when did your daughter, 
Autumn-leaf, first see the light?” 

“On the 6th of the 6th month, 
as I well remember; for the weather 
was so intensely hot that her mo- 
ther’s life was in danger.” 

“And now, uncle, will you read 
the date represented by the cyclical 
characters on the paper which you 
hold in your hand ?? 

“Oh, I don’t know anythin 
about cyclical characters,” repli 


, sem me; and now 
andwriting if you 
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Chang. “Such knowledge,” he 
added in a vain attempt to con- 
ceal his ignorance, “ is only fit for 
astrologers and women.” 

“Is it possible,” said Plum- 
blossom, in a tone of revengeful 
mockery, “that, with your wide 
circle of knowledge, you don’t un- 
derstand these simple characters ? 
Well, then, let me, ‘ ignorant young 
girl’ as I am, explain them to 
you. These first characters, Ke 
wei, stand for the month which is 
vulgarly known as the Serpent 
month, which, as perhaps you 
know, is the sixth month.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

‘Well, these next characters, 
Kea yin, represent the sixth day 
of the month, and this is, there- 
fore, the date of my cousin’s birth, 
and not of mine—the year of our 
births being the same.” 

“You have attempted to ruin 
me,” he said, “by an abominable 
fraud ; but I will be even with 
you. I will impeach you before 
the Prefect, and then see whether 
you will be able to escape from the 
clutches of the law as easily as you 
think you have from mine.” 

“You had better not be in too 
reat a hurry, uncle. From thin 
Thave lately heard, the Prefect has 
not been altogether acting with 
you in this matter; and if I were 
to charge you with attempting to 
decoy me into a marriage in the 
absence of father and against om 
consent, it might go hardly wit 

ou.” 

“ What does it matter?” groaned 
the wretched man, as he threw 
himself back in his chair; “I am 
ruined, wh&tever happens. So what 
can I do better than either throw 
myself into the well or take a 
dose of gold-leaf, and so end my 
miseries ?”’ 

“TI have a better plan than 
either of those you suggest,” said 
Plum-blossom ; “and if you will 
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listen to my advice, I think I can 
et you out of your difficulty. 
ou would like to have your 

daughter married, I suppose ?” 

* Does not a weary man long to 
throw his burden off his back ?”’ 

“Very well, then, why should 
you not throw this burden into 
the lap of young Wang? He has 
throughout the business negotiated 
for ‘ your daughter’ ; then let him 
take your daughter.” 

“But he will discover the 
fraud.” 

“Not until it is too late. He 
won’t see her face until she is his 
wife, and then he will be ashamed 
to confess that he has been hood- 
winked.” 

“ Well,” said Chang, after a few 
minutes’ reflection, “as it is the 
only way out of the difficulty, I 
will risk it. But there is no time 
to be lost ; and the least you can 
do, after the way you have be- 
haved, is to come over and help us 
with the arrangements, for young 
Wang is to be here this evening.” 

Peace being thus restored, the 
unnatural allies went to propose 
their scheme to Autumn - leaf. 
That young lady, who was as free 
from any bashfulness or refined 
feeling as her worthy parent, was 
delighted at the idea. ing very 
plain in appearance and ungainly 
in figure, she had entertained but 
faint hopes of matrimony, and the 

rospect, therefore, of gaining a 
fasband so rich as young Wang 
was charming beyond measure to 
her. She at once consented to play 
the part required, and, without a 
moment’s loss of time, prepared to 
bedeck herself for thé occasion. 
Anticipating a marriage, though 
not having been certain of the 
exact day, —— had arranged 
everything in readiness except the 
bride. The decorations and scarlet 
hangings were all at hand, and a 
very few hours’ work sufficed to 


ddorn the family hall and ales 9 


with the splendours usual on such 


occasions. But the bride was not 


so easily beautified. However, 
after all the resources of Plum- 
blossom’s wardrobe, as well as her 
own, had been exhausted in choos. 
ing dresses and petticoats which 
became her best, she was pro. 
nounced presentable. Much the 
confederates trusted to the long 
red veil which was to cover her 
face and person until her arrival 
at her new home; and minute were 
the directions which Plum-blossom 
gave her for concealing her features 
until the next morning. 

“ Assume a modesty, even if you 
don’t feel bashful. Shrink within 
the curtains when your husband 
approaches you, and protest against 
his keeping the lamp alight. If in 
the morning there should be an 
outbreak of anger on his part, try 
to soften him with tears; and if that 
should prove unavailing, pretend to 
be in despair and threaten suicide, 
No man likes a fuss and a scan- 
dal ; and after a time, you may be 
quite sure he will settle down 
quietly.” 

Primed with this excellent ad- 
vice, Autumn-leaf went through 
the ceremonies of the day without 
betraying herself. The awkward- 
ness with which she entered the 
audience-hall and bowed to the 
bridegroom was put down by him- 
self and his friends to natural 
timidity. The remaining rites she 
executed faultlessly. She did rev- 
erence to heaven and earth and 
to her ancestors, and finally entered 
the bridal sedan-chair which was 
to carry her to her new home with 
complete composure, much to the 
relief of her father,whoall day long 
was so tremulous with nervous ex- 
citement, that, from time to time, 
he was compelled to seek courage 
from his opium-pipe. When at 
last the doors were shut on the 
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bridal par his gratification was 
great, a though, at the same time, 
it was painfully mingled with a 
sense of the possible evil conse- 
quences which might very likely 
ensue on the course he had taken. 
However, for the present there was 
freedom from anxiety, and he wise- 
ly determined to let the future take 
care of itself. 

“T should like to see Mr Wang’s 
face when he wakes to-morrow 
morning,” said Violet, laughing, as 
she followed her mistress back to 
her apartments. “ But,” she added, 
as the sound of loud raps were 
heard at the front door, “ who can 
that be knocking at the street gate 
so violently ? ite cannot, surely, 
have found out the trick already ? 
If he has, what will you do?” 

The first question was soon an- 
swered, for just as she finished 
speaking, a servant announced that 
the Prefect had sent his secretary 
to inquire whether Plum-blossom’s 
marriage, which he had only just 
heard was in course of performance, 
was taking place with her full con- 
sent or not, as he was prepared to 
interfere in case she was being 
coerced ; and at the same time to 
hand her a letter from her father 
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which had been forwarded with 
the usual official dispatches from 
Peking. 

“ Beg the secretary to assure the 
Prefect,” replied Plum-blossom, 
“ that his infinite kindness towards 
me is deeply engraven on my heart; 
and to inform him that, happily for 
me, it was not I who ‘was married 
this evening but my cousin.” 

With impatience and deep emo- 
tion Plum-blossom now turned to 
open her father’s letter, the con- 
tents of which brought tears of 
delight to her eyes, and caused 
Violet to perform a dance as nearly 
resembling a fandango as is pos- 
sible with feet just two inches and 
a half long. That the President 
should have returned from the 
frontier covered with honours was 
only what Plum-blossom felt might 
have been looked for ; but that he 
expected to arrive at Ping-chow on 
the very next day, was a cause of 
unspeakable joy and relief to her. 
This, however, was not quite all 
the news the letter contained. “I 
am bringing with me,” wrote her 
father, “a young Mr Tieh, to whose 
foresight and courage I mainly 
attribute the successful issue of 
my mission.” 
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The Corrupt Practices Bill. 


THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 


Waar is truth? asked ques- 
tioning Pilate. What is purity of 
election? we may ask. After the 
number of Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed, each giving 
various definitions of geen, = prac- 
tices,—at one time simply pro- 
hibiting gifts of. money, as in the 
Act of William III.; at another 
making no difference between 
bribery and treating ; and then, in 
George II.’s reign, drawing a fine 
distinction between procuring a 
vote and corrupting a voter,—all 
the legislation on the subject im- 

lies a laxity of public morality 
rom the earliest days of the exist- 
ence of a House of Commons. 
And now, after the Acts of 1852 
and 1863, which were intended to 
consolidate all preceding Acts, and 


to give the coup de grdce to illegal 
<= here in 1883 is the Legis- 
ature passing a Bill which proves 


either that the electoral body is al- 
most hopelessly corrupt, or that our 
ideas of public morality have sud- 
denly become very sensitive. After 
the experience of the last elections, 
it is hard to believe the latter to 
be the case ; for let the question be 
fairly asked, Have cnalidetes felt 
that they were guilty of a moral 
wrong, in the exercise of what is 
called “undue influence”? Did any 
constituent think the worse of him- 
self, or was he ill considered by his 
neighbors, for receiving a guid pro 
quo for his vote? Nay, more ; let 
us examine ourselves whether our 
own votes in Parliament have al- 
ways been given on the merits of 
the question pure and simple, with- 
out any bias from hidden motives. 
Has the love of party triumph 
never overruled a conscientious 
conviction ? The note-books of the 
late lamented Colonel Taylor and 


'the recollections of Lord Wolver- 
‘ton might enlighten us a little on 
this point. The fact is, the diff- 
culty hitherto of Eppes cor- 
rupt practices, and carrying out 
the provisions of the Bills which 
have been already passed, has arisen 
from the circumstance that these 
Acts have been opposed to the feel- 
ings both of candidate and elector. 
The veice in Parliament is not 
the vo.ce out of doors. Since this 
recert Act has become law, it 
would be curious to know how 
many political societies have dis. 
cussed the question in what wa 
its provisions can be evaded with 
safety, and how undue influence 
may still be used without subject- 
ing the offender to those grievous 
— and penalties provided in the 

ill for all offenders. 

It cannot be without a sentiment 
akin to awe that the candidate of 
the future for a seat in Parliament 
will study the clauses of the new 
Illegal Practices Bill, one of the 
few fulfilled promises of the Goy- 
ernment which has become law— 
not, indeed, without a great deal 
of discussion on its merits, and 
many alterations in its details, but 
unmodified in all its most import- 
ant clauses. Now that itis a fait 
accompli, the young generation of 
M.P.’s in posse may well ask the 
question, “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ?” Who 
can hope to be returned safe and 
scathless in face of this Draconian 
code, when the young rising Pitt 
or Fox reaches the seventh ‘section 
of the 33d clause, and finds that 
the slightest deviation from the 
compulsory declaration to be made 
after the distion, “T solemnly and 
sincerely declare I have not, and 
to the best of my knowledge and 
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belief, and to the best of my know- 
ledge no person, or any club, so- 
ciety or association, has by my 
authority, or with my knowledge 
and consent, made any payment, 
or given, promised, or offered an 

reward, office, employment, or val- 
uable consideration, or incurred 
any liability on account of or in 
respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of the said election?” Then 
he turns to the seventh section of 
the 32d clause, “If any candidate 
or election agent xnowinghy makes 
the declaration required by this 
section falsely, he shall be guilty 
of an offence, and on conviction 
thereof, on indictment, shall be 
liable to the punishment for wilful 
and corrupt perjury.” He may 
well tremble. This is enough to 
make any man pause ; for whocan 
be secure against false accusations 
or erroneous judgments ? and what 
is the punishment for “ wilful and 
corrupt perjury ” ?—cropped hair, 
prison dress, oakum-picking, or 
even the Bill of Portland for a 
couple of years. The bravest young 
politician will hesitate, as he stands 
o sw shore, before he launches his 

ar 


** on those stormy seas, 
Bankrupt of life, and prodigal of ease.” 


As he continues his study of the 
Bill he will find a pitfall in every 
clause. 


“* Periculosze plenum opus alez 
Tractas et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


It was greatly hoped, and indeed 
anticipated, that the ballot would 
have effectually put a stop to all 
corrupt practices, whereas it has 
only had the effect of diverting them 
into another channel. The ballot 
did away with the chance of elec- 
tors selling their cabbages at £10 
apiece, or a plate of gooseberries 
for £25, as at Sudbury ; or on the 
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other hand, as at Marlow, where the 
elector was able to buy & sow and 
nine young pigs for 2d. The poor 
voters no longer get their £5 for 
single votes, and £10 for plumpers. 
The tide of expense has in no de- 

ree ebbed ; but a set of Quirks, 

ammons, and Snaps now pocket 
the money for whatever influence 
they may have, or pretend to have, 
with the constituency,—such influ- 
ence generally arising from buyin 
up certain houses, and granting 
the occupiers a reduction of rent, 
in the event of the return of the 
candidate they support. It is now 
all no pay and no work. Formerly 
the agents had to give in a list 
each evening of the voters they 
had canvassed; they may now 
rest, and certainly be thankful, as 
they need never leave their fire- 
sides unless when the candidate 
pays for their social festivities. 
At the last election the voter was 
painfully affected by this unex- 
pected result of the ballot. The 
“ free and independent” no longer 
met “the man in the moon” ina 
dark alley, and found, when he left, 
his pockets a little heavier than 
when he entered it. The small 
tradesman heard no response to 
his ditty— 


‘*T ama little tailor who has great pain 
My wife and family to maintain.” 
“T scorn a bribe, Mr Promise, 
but those ’ere lines represent my 
panen and my principles.” The 
allot put an end to the elector 


‘borrowing sums of money from the 


candidate, for which he gave a 
promissory-note ; or going up to 
the poll with a warm supporter of 
either party standing on each side 
of him, and, after giving his vote, 
receiving a most affectionate and 
prolonged squeeze of the hand from 
the representative of the party for 
whom he had tendered bis vote. 
It was remarked that the voter’s 
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hand, after this kind recognition, 
was invariably plunged into the 
recesses of his ket. All this 
at the last election was a thing 
of the past. The old five-pounder 
could see Quirk and Snap buttoning 
up their pockets after having re- 
ceived as a retainer the value of a 
club of voters. It must have seemed 
to him a just retribution when he 
read that some -of these bribers en 
gros were, at the last election trials, 
sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, affording them the oppor- 
tunity of studying in all its as- 
pects the blessings of the British 
constitution. 

If it be that the age of election 
purity is dawning upon us, it is 
sad to think, from the safeguards 
which have now become law, how 
bad we must have been in former 
years,—how demoralised the con- 
stituencies, to require such rude 
discipline as is provided by the 
new Bill. Is it a proof that we 
are so much wiser and better than 
our fathers? is our sense of purity 
clearer? do we so entirely sympa- 
thise with the spirit of the poet’s 
lines— 

* — is the man who’s bought and 
sold, 

And barters liberty for gold ; 

For if election is not free, 

In vain we seek for liberty, 

And he who would sell his single 


ight 

Would sell his country if he might ’’? 

If Tacitus is correct—“ In corrup- 
tissima Republica plurime leges” 
—we must be worse off now than at 
any former date, for every session 
is esteemed in porportion to the 
number of Bills that are passed. 
Is it again, let it be asked, true, 
that we look on our pes parliamen- 
tary history with feelings of shame? 
{s all this anxiety for purity of elec- 
tion an honest expression of our 
sentiments ? or is it not the case 
that this new Act, while it is re- 








garded with something like alarm 
by the novices, gives rise to feel. 
ings akin to regret on the part of 
the old stagers who have lived 
throug: what literally may be 
called the “golden” age of elec. 
tions, and is viewed with intense 
dislike by all the lower classes, who 
looked forward to a general elec. 
tion as to a Bacchic revel, and 
regarded it asa part of our English 
constitution ? 

If this is the case—and the 
Bill is not the expression of a 
— feeling of disgust and 

isapproval of the past, and only 
the declaration of those principles 
which no one, whatever his inner 
feelings, would care openly to dis- 
avow—it is very doubtful whetherit 
will produce all the good effects ex. 
pected from it. Dr. Johnson says, 
“You must not have laws too stron 
for humanity.” And, indeed, a Bil 
so stringent, which requires from 
a candidate solemn declarations on 
matters which it is almost impossi- 
ble for him to have cognizance of, 
implies little confidence that such 
an Act is in harmony with public 
opinion ; and if it is not, it is to 
be feared that all the declarations 
in the world will not prevent some 


‘ candidates running all risks, and 


glorying in the dangers which they 
will set at defiance. They will say 
with Tartuffe— 


‘Le mal n’est jamais que dans I’éclat 
qu’on fait, 

Le scandale du monde et ce qui fait 
loffense, 

Et ce n’est pas pécher que pécher en 
silence.” 


Truly this Corrupt Practices Bill 
is a new dispensation for those 
who have passed through the 
storms and tempests of past elec- 
tions. What would Lord Milton, 
Mr Lascelles, and Mr William Wil- 
beforce, whose joint expenses for 
Yorkshire in 1807 amounted to 
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little under half a million, say to a 
Bill which enacts that the legal ex- 

nditure for each candidate must 
now not exceed £950 for 5000, and 
£60 for every additional 1000 elec- 
tors, and this to include agencies 
and every possible item of expendi- 
ture, with the exception of the can- 
didate’s hotel bill, which, under no 
circumstances, must exceed £100 ? 
And then as to treating : in asmall 
borough not many years ago, on 
the election morning there was con- 
sumed at a breakfast, besides veal, 
mutton, poultry, and pastry, 980 
stone of beef, 315 dozen of wine, 
72 pipes of ale, and 865 gallons 
of spirits ; what will these gentle- 
men think of this clause, that for 
the future “any persou, either 
before, during, or after the elec- 
tion, provides or pays, wholly or 
in part, the expense of giving or 
providing any meat, drink, enter- 
tainment, or provision for any per- 
son, ... shall be guilty of treat- 
ing ;” and “any elector who cor- 
ruptly accepts or takes any such 
meat, drink, entertainment, or 
provision, shall also be guilty of 
treating ” ? 

The Jeaders of the various polit- 
ical clubs have not yet had time 
to realise the new condition of 
things. Will the confidential man- 
agers now look at each other, 
like the augurs of old, from their 
secret consulting-chambers where 
electoral contests are arranged, 
at the Reform and Carlton, and 
smile in irony at the slight effect 
which will be produced by this vir- 
tuous legislation, well aware that 
political consciences are very elas- 
tic, and even the most scrupu- 
lous at election time lose their sen- 
sitiveness ? or will they recite their 
litanies for past offenses, and no 
longer invite the wealthy, like the 
spider the fly, into the little par- 
lour, and rely on the ardour of ir- 
responsible Friends to supplement 


the deficiencies of their candi- 
dates ? 

Since the Ballot Act, general 
elections have lost much of their 
excitement,—the ten days’ satur- 
nalia of freedom and equality, of 
licence and lawyers, when the 
tenant and the landlord met on 
equal terms, and the small trades- 
man could shake his finger at Mr 
Magnum. The ballot went far to 
damp the effervescence of party 
spirit. There was no longer a can- 
didate to heckle and occasionally 
pelt on the hustings. No more 
polling amid showers of cabbage- 
stalks and rotten-eggs; but the 
bands, ribbons, and banners with 
“Hopkins and the Queen and 
Constitution,” or “Jenkins and 
the People’s Charter,” might still 
be, seen ; the rising generation had 
not entirely forgotten their squibs 
and crackers ; the echoes of “ He’s 
a jolly good fellow ” occasionally 
resounded at the “True Blue” or 
“Pink” clubs on election eve, 
while patriotic throats indulged 
in their “XXX” and “double 
stout.” Now, what a change will 
come over the scene! for the 
new Act even the knell of the 
lawyers has sounded. The blow 
struck at them is indeed a heavy 
one,—the spots that knew them 
once shall know them not again. 
From many constituencies the 
agents will depart, their occupa- 
tion gone for ever. 


‘* Electioneerers soon will flee the place, 
And vile Attorneys now a useless race.” 


Mention has been made of the 
confidential parlours of the politi- 
cal clubs. The secret councils held 
there in the future will be very 
different from those of the past. 
We, too, well knew what these were 
in the days of our parliamentary 
youth. Then, when a general elec- 
tion was within a measurable dis- 
tance, the committee of elections 
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was summoned to each political 
centre. There were generally pres- 
ent the Whips, the confidential 
firm of “Do’em and Fleecem,” 
with their partner ‘Spotem.” 
Then there was old Moneybags, 
the treasurer of the subscription 
fund ; and half hid in the corner, 
scarcely venturing into the light 
of his own friends even in his own 
den, the indefatigable little ferret 
Snug, alias the “ Man in the Moon.” 
“Bless me!” suddenly exclaims the 
senior Whip, the Right Honour- 
able Henry Placer, on looking 
through the list of seats and can- 
didates, “I see there is no one 
for Bribeforit. Why, it is a certain 
seat for any man who will pay. 
Don’t you know of a good man, 
Fleecem? You know what I mean 
—a fellow who wont starve an 
election, or stick at a few hundreds. 
Snag, you have generally a list of 
stout men. What do you think 
of young Bonum ? I know he wants 
a seat, and I hear he is worth look- 
ing after.” 

“Oh, he will never do for 
Bribeforit,” replies Snug; “his 
brother stood for Begborough last 
election, if you remember, and 
made a regular fiasco. I can tell 
you all about it, for I went down 
to square some of the voters. I 
soon saw it would be a close run, 
—a question of ten or twelve votes. 
Well, there were just a dozen 
voters locked up by the other side, 
as they were not to be trusted. I 
managed to get at them, and found 
that for fifty pounds a-head the 
election was safe. Well, Bonum 
would not book up, talked some 
stuff about conscientious scruples, 
so they stayed away, still in hopes 
of the fifty pounds, until the last 
moment, and the others got them 
for twenty pounds a-head. And 
we lost the election exactly by 
twelve. No,no! Mr Bonum, the 
brother of such a man, would be 


no good at Bribeforit. I dont ‘ : 
like a fellow with scruples. We — 
want an out-and-outer there, not q _ 


man who talks of his principles, 
That don’t go down anywhere, 
much less at Bribeforit.” 

“You have had a long experi- 
ence in these matters, Snug ?” 

“Yes, Mr Placer, I think J 
know a trick or two—how, for in- 
stance,to carry an election by hopes 
and no pay. I was a little chap, 
at school near Honiton, when Lord 
Cochrane stood against Mr Brad. 
shaw. He stood two elections. At 
the first he was told that the 
principle of all Honiton . voters 
was to support ‘Mr. Most.’ Now 
as Mr Bradshaw represented ‘ Mr, 
Most,’ Lord Cochrane was de- 


feated. After his defeat his — 


lordship practised a clever dodge, 
He was sure that there would 
soon be another election, so he 
sends a bellman round to say that 
all who voted for him were to 

to his agent and receive ten pout 
to console them for their disap- 
pointment. Never before was such 
a generous act,—the more remark- 
able that Mr Bradshaw, confident 
in his large majority, failed to sat- 
isfy what they considered their just 
claims. As Lord Cochrane fore- 
saw, there was soon another elec- 
tion,—I think it was in 1808; 
when, meanwhile, he had taken 
several Spanish galleons laden with 
treasure, and the Pallas sailed into 
Plymouth Sound with marine gold 
candlesticks five feet high at each 


of her mastheads. All this was — 


known at Honiton, and he soon let 
them understand what it meant; 
for he entered the town in a car- 
riage - and - six, followed by many 
other carriages-and-four, contain- 
ing the officers and crew of the 
Pallas. And last of all there was 
a boat on wheels, full of sailors 
tossing gold doubloons and Spanish 
dollars about with silver shovels. 
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Why,Mr Bradshaw was nowhere at 
the poll! Well, after the election 
there was a triumphal chairing, 
and the enthusiastic supporters 
escorted his lordship to the hotel, 
when he called for silence, and 
made them a speech which has 
never been forgotten. “At the 
last election, when we were all 
disappointed,” said he, “I made 
you a present to console you ; but 
now that we are all so happy and 
successful, you will not, I am sure, 
expect any acknowledgment for 
our generous services. Bless me ! 
it was a sight to see how they 
looked at each other at this clever 
way of winning an election on 
purity principles. 

“But I am up to all kind of 
dodges. I was sent down to a 
borough in Cornwall for a oo 
election. I hired a shop in the 
High Street, not to sell antiquities, 
but to buy them. The Conserva- 
tives had most old things to dispose 
of. I bought them all up. Such a 
collection of rusty old keys, books, 
pots and pans, were never before 
collected in one room, Why, the 
last day I paid twenty pounds for 
an old saucepan. My man came 
in by a thundering majority. And 
I was, off by cock-crow the next 
morning, and left my antiquities 
to the Museum, in a very civil 
note to the Radical Mayor. 

“ Again, at Berwick I hired a 
large unfurnished house, and went 
there, turning out spick and span, 
no longer Snug, but Mr Wyndham. 
This was a month before the gen- 
eral election. I ‘fitted up two 
rooms, and gave out I should wait 
a couple of months before furnish- 
ing, to see if the air suited me. 
They well understood that I wished 
to inhale Conservative atmosphere. 
Meanwhile there was ‘not a shop 
which did not receive some orders 
for furniture. Bless me ! how keen 
they were! We won in a canter. 
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I got a furnished house; but the 
best part of it was, that the mem- 
ber made a good thing of it after- 
wards, for the house, which was ° 
in an excellent situation, sold for 
more than it cost. These were 
glorious days,” added Snug. 

Are all these club coteries to be 
broken up in the future? Will 
there be no more mysterious meet- 
ings in little back parlours? Is 
the occupation of the “Man in the 
Moon” gone for ever? Certainly 
it would appear as though the old 
elections, already so much modi- 
fied, will become a thing of the 
past,—that no longer shall we ap- 
preciate Crabbe’s admirable de- 
scription of a borough election— 
‘Inns, horses, chaises, dinners, balls; 

and notes, 
What filled their purses, and what 
drenched their throats, 
The private pension, and indulgent 
lease, 
Have all been granted to those friends 
who fleece— 
Friends who will hang like burrs upon 
his coat, 
And boundless judge the value of a 
vote.” 
Will there beno more abduction of 
voters, and locking them up urtil 
after the election? no more car- 
riages dashing through the street, 
covered with the placards of the 
rival candidates? What will be- 
come of the committee-men who 
canvassed at so much a-day, and 
passed the evening in copious liba- 
tions ? and the hard-fisted support- 
ers of the constitution, who vould 
knock down their political oppo- 
nents in a struggle, when they 
failed to knock ) aad their argu- 
ments? How often in the tran- 
uil peaceful hours of election 
time will the octogenarian voter 
tell the tales of his youth—when 
he was invited with a party of his 
friends to lunch sted sail in a 
clipper on the nomination day, and 
how, towards evening, they found 
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themselves well out at sea fort 
miles to leeward of the harbour, an 
struggled vainly against wind and 
tide to return in time to vote ; or 
how a voter, concealed in a hotel, 
was, after being well plied with 
liquor, put into a hearse, and in a 
funeral procession carried through 
an excited mob of watchers, taken 
to the cemetery, and left there in 
an unconscious state to get back at 
his leisure! We are far separated 
from the days when the electors of 
Stratford proposed to their mem- 
ber to introduce a Bill “for the 
better payment of voters,”—from 
the times when an estate was put 
up for sale, and the auctioneer 
scarcely noticed the value; the 
rental, the mansion, the woods, 
and waters, were nothing com- 
pared to what he called the “ ele- 
gant contingency,” the right of 
nominating two members to Par- 
liament. “ Need I tell you,” said 
he, in a burst of enthusiasm, “ that 
this elegant contingency is the 
only infallible source of fortune, 
titles, and honours in this happy 
country—that it leads to the high- 
est situations in the State?” All 
this is at an end—“ our revels now 
are ended.” The “ free and inde- 
pendent” must no longer expect 
to be rattled up to poll in all the 
dignity of post-chaises ; the voter 
may stroll about at night without 
any fear of being robbed of his 
five or ten-pound vote— 

*Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator.” 

Still there is balm in Gilead for 
the disheartened attorneys. There 
are such blessings as “candid 
friends,” and “disinterested sup- 

rters.” It has in the past been 
rare to find benevolent outsiders 
willing from purely patriotic mo- 
tives to expend their money to pro- 
mote a friend’s return without any 
prospect of repayment. But new 
positions develop new ideas, and 


those who cling to the past ma 
find crumbs of comfort in the 21st 
clause of the new Act, which 


‘*exonerates candidates and 
from all pains and penalties if the 
candidate has proved in court— 
**1. That no corrupt or illegal prac- 
tice was committed at such election 
or with the knowledge and consent of 
such candidate and his election agent. 
‘¢2. That such candidate and elec- 
tion agent took all reasonable means 
for preventing the commission of cor- 
rupt and illegal practices at such elec- 
tion.” 


There is no doubt but that this 
clause opens up agreat many ques- 
tions which the election judges will 


have tosettle. If a candidate may 


not, as was formerly ‘done, lodge 
some thousands with a local banker 
on the eve of an election, to en- 
courage his party, is a sympathis- 
ing friend precluded from doing so? 
While the candidate is taking his 
solitary cup of tea at the hotel, 
what if an energetic partisan with 
trop de zéle, a lover of the olden 
time, gives a magnificent breakfast 
at the Blue Posts ?—for the “ free 
and independent” are always hun- 

ryandthirsty onelectionmornings. 
Will this invalidate the election? 


Or suppose that a still more ardent 
politician, a true lover of sport, 
bets his couple of thousands on the 
result of the election, will this 
affect a candidate who signe the 


know-nothing declaration ? In fact 
when this Act is closely examined, 
it is full of snares for the unwary. 

For never was there a Bill in 
which so many clauses are suscep- 
tible of different interpretations, 
and consequently may be perhaps 
evaded by the reckless, or endanger 
the return of the prudent. For in- 
stance, by the 14th clauve, “ A per- 
son shall not let, rent, or employ, 
for the purpose of the conveyance 
of voters to or from the poll, any 
public stage or hackney carriage, 
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or any horse gr other animal kept 
or used for drawing the same, or 
any carriage-horse or other animal 
which he keeps or uses for the pur- 
se of letting out for hire.” But 
Ly section 3 of this clause, “ Noth- 
ing in this Act shall prevent a car- 
riage-horse, or other animal, ss 
let to, or hired, employed, or use 
by any elector, or several electors, 
at their joint cost, for the purpose 
of being conveyed to or from the 
poll.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the question will arise whether 
the conveyance is a “ public” one. 
To hire a public conveyance will 
be illegal treating ; but to hire a 
private conveyance will be a legal 
proceeding. It is not said how an 
unfortunate lame voter is to know 


whether it is a public conveyance ~ 


that he engages. So an energetic 
politician may be able to drive a 
roaring trade by borrowing any 
number of butchers’ and _ bakers’ 
carts, spring vans, and old lady’s 
pony-carriages, and letting them to 
those who will only poll if carried 
to the booth. But his drive will 
prove an expensive one if it should 
so happen that the conveyance has 
ever once been let for hire, for he 
will then be subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding £100. 

It may be desirable now to en- 
umerate concisely the principal 
clauses of this most stringent Act, 
that candidates may see with what 
extreme caution they will have to 
conduct their elections :— 

1, All contracts and all pay- 
ments are to be made through the 
election agent; and no advance 
may be made by or on behalf of 
a candidate, except through the 
agent. 

2. All accounts are to be paid 
within four weeks from the elec- 
tion : payment of any claim after 
that period will constitute an illegal 
practice. 

3. The personal expenses of a 
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candidate may be paid by himself 
to the extent of £100. 

4. In the form of return of elec- 
tion expenses, every item to be 
stated separately—for instance : 


4 
‘AThe election agent for OC. D. must 
make the following return :— 
a. Received by me for 
my services as_ elec- 
tion agent, ; 
. Paid to A. B. as 
agent, d a 
. Paid for printing, 
. Paid for advertising, 
. Paid for stationery, 
. Paid for postage, 
. Paid for telegrams, : 
. For the hire of rooms 
for public meetings 
or for committee- 
rooms, : > 


sub- 


And, hardest of all, in addition to 
the above, he must add, “I am 
aware as election agent of the fol- 
lowing disputed and unpaid claims.” 

5. This return must be made 
within thirty-five days after the 
election, and is to be accompanied 
by a declaration by the agent veri- 
fying the statement. similar 
declaration must be made by the 
candidate within a week after ; 
and if in the case of an election for 
any county or borough, the return 
and declarations are not transmit- 
ted before the expiration of the 
fixed time, the candidate shall not, 
after the expiration of such time, 
sit or vote in the House of Com- 
mons until the return and declara- 
tions have been transmitted, under 
a penalty of £100 a-day, which 
may be sued for by any one. 

6. To neglect to send in these de- 
clarations will constitute an illegal 
practice; and a false statement 
will be considered perjury and a 
corrupt practice. 

7. fn Senseah there may be one 
clerk and one messenger for every 
500 electors. One clerk and one 
messenger may be appointed for 
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every 5000 voters for the central 
committee-room in a county ; and 
one clerk and one messenger for 
every 500 electors in a polling dis- 
trict. 

8. The number ef committee- 
rooms is limited to one for ever 
5000 electors, whether in a Rentingh 
or a county. 

And now comes the crucial part 
of the Bill :— 

9. The total sum which may be 
expended, not including personal 
expenses and returning officers’ 
charges, is fixed at £350 in bor- 
oughs, if the number of electors 
on the register does not exceed 
2000, and at £380 if the number 
of electors is more than 2000—an 
additional £30 being allowed for 
every additional 2000 names on 
the register above 1000. In coun- 
ties the amount is fixed at £680 in 
England and Scotland, and £500 
in Ireland, if the number of elec- 
tors does not exceed 2000. If the 
number exceeds 2000, £710 may 
be expended in England and Scot- 
land, and £540 in Ireland—an addi- 
tional £60 being allowed in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and £40 in 
Ireland for every 1000 electors 
above 2000. here there are 
two joint candidates, the amounts 
are to be reduced by one-fourth; 
and if there are more than two 
joint candidates, the maximum is 
to be reduced by one-third. 

These are the chief provisions of 
this remarkable Act, passed with 
the clear determination of Parlia- 
ment to put an end, if it is pos- 
sible, to the many abuses, or: at 
any rate practices, which have 
until now attended most elections 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons. The question now arises, 
What will be its practical effect 
in the first. place on the voters ? 
and still more important is the 
consideration, What will be its 
effect on the position of parties ? 
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As to the voters, as has already 
been suggested, the absence: of 
all pecuniary inducements and ex. 
citement, and especially of convey. 
ances, will be to deter many from 
going to the poll. If the Ballot 
Act was a blessing to aged and 
infirm persons, enabling them to 
vote in peace and without fear of 
personal injury, this new Bill will 
have an entirely opposite tendency, 
The athletic, muscular elector will. 
have a great advantage over the 
feeble and dyspeptic. The former 
will be able to brave the elemen 
when the latter will be loath to 
make the attempt. However, it 
will now be seen what is the 
amount of patriotic spirit in the 
matter, when it fails to be de. 
veloped by spirit of another de- 
scription. It is more than probable 
that the next general election will 
prove how indifferent the nationas 
a body is to political questions ; and 
how willing they are,unless aroused 
by some unusual excitement, to let 
well, or, if the Radicals prefer it, 
to let bad alone. 

Many of the speeches made dur- 
ing the passing of the bill through 
the Commons indicated the convie- 
tion of the Liberal party that it — 
would greatly aid their fortunes, 
Will these predictions prove to be 
correct? or shall we see the engineer 
“hoist with his own petard?” If 
the last election is to guide our 
judgment, there can be little 
doubt that the result will prove 
unfavorable to the present Gov- 
ernment. It has never been denied 
that the largest amounts at the 
election of 1880 were spent b 
the Liberals. The nobility an 
squirearchy were not in a position 
to fight expensive contests ; but it 
is notorious that very large sums 
were subscribed by the Liberal — 
party in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts towards the General Elec 
tion Fund ; while, strange to say, 
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the Conservative party were taken 


by surprise by their own leaders, 


and proved to be entirely unpre- 
pared for the dissolution which 
was so suddenly announced. When 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government— 
for we do not speak of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own views—did not 
dissolve after the Berlin Treaty, at 
the time thewhole country was with 
them, it was naturally supposed 
that the Parliament would survive 
for its full term of existence, and 
that abundant notice would have 
been given of its dissolution. The 
gain of a few seats changed all 
this, and in an unfortunate mo- 
ment the fatal mandate was sent 
forth which was attended with 
such disastrous consequences to 
the Conservative party. Now, 
however, under the new dispensa- 
tion, and as the era of cheap elec- 
tions is commencing, one thing is 
certain, that wealth will no longer 
have the same influence, or over- 
throw, as it so greatly did at 
the last election, family and local 
interests. It will now be seen 
whether the optimists are right 
in the opinion that the, love of 
tradition, and of old associations, 
is not extinguished in the English 
character. ‘T'wo certain results of 
the great change in the electoral 
system may be foretold: The 
am of the country will be large- 
y represented in the next Parlia- 
ment ; the sons of the territorial 
class, who were prevented by the 
res angusta domi ‘from coming 
forward when the expense of elec- 
tions was so formidable, will now 
appear on the scene. Indeed al- 
ready this effect has been produced; 
and there is every prospect of the 
next being as young a Parliament 
as that of 1841, when the Young 
England party awakened thecoun- 
try to their deep sympathy with 
the working classes, and laid the 
foundation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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illustrious career. Assuming that 
so many young men start in this 
noble pursuit, and that their ener: 
can no longer be ovantedalamed 
by the weight of the purse, will 
not the constituents prefer the en- 
thusiasm of youth to the dull pe- 
dant, or commercial or legal candi- 
date ? the scion of the old family 
to the upstart parvenu? If one 
thing is still rooted in the heart of 
ra, Briton, from the highest to 
the lowest, it is the love of rank 
and social position. This may not 
be strong enough to overcome an 
immediate pecuniary advantage ; 
but this being no longer forth- 
coming, it will assert itself in 
a conspicuous manner. \ Another 
almost certain consequence will 
be, that the ultra-Liberals, the 
Democrats, will start their own 
candidate, who will take so many 
votes from the Liberal candidate. 
This will now be done at a very 
slight expense ; and although they 
well know that success is out of 
the question, it will afford a party, 
who are never in want of orators, 
to denounce from a constitutional 
= all constitutional privi- 
eges and rights of property ; in 
fact, it will give them an admirable 
opportunity to play at democracy, 
—for, as Prince Bismarck says, all 
democracy in England is child’s- 
play. 

If this prove to be the case, and 
Radical candidates abound at the 
general election, will it greatly 
affect the result? Wemay assume 
the affirmative ; for it must be re- 
membered that the majorities in 
1880 were in most cases very 
small, and any secession from the 
Liberal ranks will place them at a 
great disadvantage. And again, 
there will be a great disposition on 
the part of the elector who sympa- 
thises neither with the enthusiasm 
of youth nor with that of the root- 
and-branch Radical, to sit at home 
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at ease, in what Carlyle calls the 
circle of indifference. The value 
with which he regarded the British 
constitution was estimated very 
much by the value of his vote. The 
poll will no longer have the same 
attraction to men who have their 
daily work to do, and who do not 
care to shout either for “ Queen 
and Constitution,” or “ Liberty 
and Equality,” with throats no 
longer moistened with unlimited 
libations of Allsopp’s ale or Meux’ 
Entire. A 

In the most int€resting and ad- 
mirableAutobiography of Anthony 
Trollope he remarks: “To sit in the 
British Parliament should be the 
highest object of ambition to every 
educated Englishman. I do not 
mean to suggest that every educated 
Englishman should set before him- 
self a seat in Parliament as a prob- 
able or even a possible career, only 
that the man inParliament occupies 
a higher position than the man who 
is not.” This is so true, that no 
changes in election law will ever 
result in a failure of candidates. 
This new Act, as has been just ob- 
served, will tend to their increase. 
But Mr Trollope continues: “Poli- 
ticalcleanliness,”—he is speaking of 
the election of 1868, when he stood 
for Beverley,—“ was odious to the 
people. There was something grand 
in the manner a leading ‘Liberal 
turned up his nose at me when I 
told him there would be no bribery, 
no treating, not even a pint of beer 
on our side. A Liberal, to do any 
good at Beverley, must be able to 
swallow such gnats as these.” Yes, 
truly so; and the same may be 
said of many a place besides 
Beverley. But when we find that 
this opinion of electoral morality 
is based on the personal experience 
of so clear-sighted a man as Mr 
Anthony Trollope, we may well 
express a doubt whether the new 
Corrupt Practices Bill, or any Bill, 


will eradicate the inveterate habits _ 


of many generations. It is cer. 


tainly very difficult to see how this — 


most stringent and comprehensive 
Act can 
time, when it is remembered how 
much public attention has been 
called to this evil ; and it must be 
supposed that there has been the 
honest desire of the Legislature to 
find a remedy : and yet how hope- 
lessly it has failed up to the present 
time to doso! We may well doubt 
the result. It is hard to realise 
the great change which this Act is 
intended to make in the conduct 
of elections. The term “ convenient 
hypocrisy ” has been applied to the 
decisions not only of the old House 
of Commons’ Committees, but also 
to those of the judges and Election 
Commissioners, which have always 
supposed a candidate to be ignorant 
of what .was —r nown. 
If the feelings and morality of the 
country have not undergone a great 
change, it is possible that the in- 
genuity of agents may still find 
some means to escape from the 
meshes of this Act. Electors will 
not see why all the advantages of 
success should be on the side of 
the representative when he has 
been returned by their suffrages. 
As Mr Trollope says, “ There is 4 
great difference between the man 
who is out and the man who is 
in.” The elected, if he possess 
average ability, is at the fountain 
of place and power; and evenif 
he does not possess the qualities 
which lead to a distinguished 
career, there are still great s0- 
cial advantages which attach to 
a member of Parliament. Constit- 
uencies are conscious of this; and 
indeed any man who has attained 
to objects of noble ambition 
through a parliamentary career, 
must feel a deep debt of gratitude 
to those who first gave him his start 
in political life. But “ gratitude,” 
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as Rochefoucauld says, “is a keen 
* gense of future favours ;” and a 
member will have to consider how 
these future favours are to be 
secured. It is scarcely probable 
that his supporters will remain 
satisfied with mere thanks, how- 
ever eloquently they may be ex- 
ressed. Meanwhile all that can be 
said is, that if this Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act should fail, if the good 
intentions of its promoters are 
doomed to be disappointed, then 
we may give up all expectations of 
successful legislation in the future. 
It will be quite evident that the 
quid pro quo sentiment is rooted 
inthe minds and customs of the 
constituencies, or that they will 
lose all interest in public affairs, 
as Juvenal says was the case in 
Rome when bribery was con- 
demned :— 


‘* Ex quo suffragia nulli 
Vendimus effredit curas. Nam qui 
dabit olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones omnia, nunc 


se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius 
optat 
Panem et circenses.” 


Yes ; to the last they clung to 
the circus and the dole, or refrained 
from going to the poll. But there 
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are fears that this Bill will give a 
great advantage to the bold and 
audacious over the conscientious 
and scrupulous ; that the former 
will rush in where the latter fear 
to tread ; and that the same evil 
practices will be carried on, on the 
chance that the defeated candi- 
date, if there is a large majority, 
will not incur the expense of a 
petition,—no light matter when 
counsel, as on a recent occasion, 
ask 600 guineas fora retainer. As 
Lord Salisbury remarked: “ Elec- 
tions would be contested before the 
judges and commissioners instead 
of at the hustings;”and in petitions, 
long purses possess a great advan- 
tage, for there can be no fixed limit 
to the expenditure. Before this 
time next year, it is more than 
probable that all these speculations 
and doubts as to the working of 
the Act will be set at rest. The 
Bill will in the meanwhile provide 
an interesting study to all pros- 
pective candidates, to managers of 
parties, and election agents ; for 
they will find it no easy matter, 
with the best intentions, to steer 
clear of all the shoals, rocks, and 

uicksands which are laid down in 
the new electoral chart of parlia- 
mentary purity. 
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A SKETCH FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 


Ir we look at some compara- 
tively recent editions of our best 
atlases, Bournemouth is not to be 
found on the map of England. No 
wonder. About the time that the 
Crown Princess of Germany was 
born, except for a mansion built 
by a certain Mr. Tregonwell and 
now turned into the Exeter Hotel, 
the only residences on the site were 
a coastguard-station with a little 
cluster of fishermen’s cottages. 
Since then the fishing industry 
seems to have dwindled and dis- 
appeared ; at all events, the fash- 
ionable watering-place sends to 
London for the soles and turbot 
that too often are decidedly stale ; 
and devout Roman Catholics would 
have harder times of it in Lent, 
were it not for the salmon caught 


at Christ Church. But fortunately 
man, even when most fastidious 
as to his fare, does not live by fish 


alone. The cattle bred in the 
Dorsetshire grazing grounds are 
superb ; dairy produce pours in 
from the surrounding districts ; 
and, above all, the climate is 
strongly to be recommended to all 
individuals with delicate chests. 
The average temperature is said 
to be wonderfully equable, con- 
sidering the eccentricities of our 
English climate. We believe it 
ranges from about 45° in January 
to some 71° in the hottest of the 
dog-days ; while the rainfall like- 
wise is reasonably moderate, and 
the place is sheltered by heights 
and bold headlands against the 
prevailing re from most possible 
quarters. aladies, as we know, 
have sadly multiplied under the 
inventive diagnosis of modern 
science : railways have opened up 
all corners of the kingdom, though 
the line to Bournemouth, by the 


way, is still but asingle one. And 
so it has come about that the ris- 
ing watering-place of Bournemouth 
is one of the most fashionable and 
well-frequented of the southern 
health resorts. 

As to its sanitary claims to its 
gery we have little to say, 

e are writing neither in the in- 
terests of speculative landowners 
and builders, nor in those of the 
shareholders of the South-Western 
Railway on the one side, nor yet 
of such rivals as St. Leonards or 
pit en | on the other. We can 
say little of the climate from per. 
sonal experience, except that it 
must inevitably be somewhat en- 
ervating. But Bournemouth is 
undoubtedly one of those places 
where, unless we indulged in fre- 
quent excursions, we should sooner 
pass a week than a month. The 
house-owners and _ lodging-house 
keepers may consider themselves 
fortunate ; for at Bournemouth, as 
at Torquay and most resorts of the 
consumptive, the season lasts pretty 
nearly all the year round. gu- 
lar patients patronise it through 
the winter and the spring. Dur- 
ing the holiday months of August . 
and September, it is filled by the 
ordinary rush of sea-going vagrants 
migrating from manufacturing 
towns ; and business only appears 
to slacken through the last of the 
spring and the beginning of the 
summer. And yet the place, with 
all its undeniable advantages, has 
drawbacks that must be patent to 
the most careless observer. Of the 
one scenery and excur- 
sions, we shall have much to say 
presently. The sea-views are often 
superb, from the bold hills in the 
Isle of Purbeck on the right hand, 
to the cliffs of the Isle of Wight 
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on the left. But like Torquay, 
setting considerations of climate 
aside, Bournemouth is one of the 
last spots in ‘the world which we 
should be inclined to recommend 
to a sufferer touched in the lungs 
or the wind. Like the Eternal 
City, it is built upon seven hills, 
more or less, only the hills of 
Bournemouth are far steeper than 
the hills of Rome. The walk- 
ing, when you get off the asphalt 
or the macadamised roads, will 
strain the powers of the most stal- 
wart pedestrian. The stiff gradi- 
ents of the streets and roads are 
almost as impracticable for bath- 
chairs as for hansoms; so you see 
few of the one and none of the other. 
The suburban coast-line is cut up b 

chines that must undoubtedly have 
been strangely picturesque rata 
they were defaced by the builders 
and bricklayers; and you must 
be perpetually plunging into the 


depths at the risk of a sprained 
ankle, before setting your face to 
the “stey brae” on the opposite 


side. The sands run to the rough- 
est of shingle under the cliffs, and 
in many places the cliffs at high 
water are wellnigh washed by the 
tide. Within the town, we are 
told, there is a heavy rate for 
“improvements,” which is cheer- 
fully voted by pushing trades- 
people and reluctantly paid by 
grumbling residents. Whatever 
the disbursements under the rate 
may be, they do not extend to im- 

roving the paths along the cliffs. 
The pedestrian sinks over the boots 
ma grey powder which looks like 
the siftings of innumerable dust- 
bins; and the ragged shrubberies of 
natural sea-growths on either side 
are unprepossessing specimens of 
the vagaries of a semi-domesticated 
nature, Nor can Bournemouth by 
any means boast of its gaieties ; 
and perhaps, indeed, under all the 
circumstances, it may be supposed 
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to take depressing views of life, 
There is a handsome pier—but no 
promenade, where, as a matter of 
course, the world meets every day 
to lively music ; dances and light 
concerts are discouraged ; and dis- 
pase is said to take the sha 
of bazaars and social meetings for 
charitable objects. But on the 
other hand, it is only fair to say 
that, so far as our experience has 
gone, the signs of sickness are ~~ 
iscreetly in the background. It 
may be that the balmy air works 
wonders; it may be that the pallid 
victims of disease are scattered 
about over the vast acreage of the 
fir-woods—for Bournemouth, like 
Cannes, is a great conglomeration 
of villas, each of them standing in 
its own little garden and lawn 
and pine-copse ; but in a case, 
the general impression is that of 
cheerful women and healthy chil- 
dren, for members of the male sex 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
Bournemouth must have made 
the fortunes of many of its pro- 
moters, since, gone | half a century 
ago, a shrewd landowner had the 
foresight to call in an intelligent 
architect and lay out the slopes of 
the Bourne for building purposes. 
Then the Bourne brook, which is 
now led in a channel through the 
public gardens, must have come 
trickling down a wild chine from 
Kingston Heath, between banks 
clothed with gorse-broom, the fa- 
vourite haunts of the woodcock. 
But though the money so judi- 
ciously invested must haye in- 
creased in arithmetical progression 
for many years, in the meantime 
the building seems to have been 
overdone. Mousse standing high 
in tolerably accessible situations, 
may still fetch exorbitant prices ; 
but thanks to the extent of elbow- 
room that is apparently de rigueur 
for each, the watering-place has 
straggled unconscionably. The ten- 
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ants of outlying villas along the 
interminable “sands” can hardly 
be happy without a vehicle of some 
kind, and yet even a pony-carriage 
is a luxury in which comparatively 
few of the residents indulge. In 
fact, although being driven may 
spare the legs, it tries the temper; 
for if you are to save your neck 
and the animal’s knees, you must 
crawl down each of the hills you 
have painfully ascended. Indeed 
residences of tempting appearance, 
although often without stabling, 
are dotted along the cliffs from 
Bournemouth to Christchurch ; 
and who lives in these lonely her- 
mitages under the depressing 
shadows of the pine-woods, is one 
of the things that “no fellow can 
understand.” In short, Bourne- 
mouth, metaphorically speaking, 
resembles a pyramid based upon 
its apex. There is a superabun- 
dance of commodious mansions, 


with few houses for the working-. 


classes. So much so, that the 
numerous workingmen who are 
slaves of the lamp of speculative 
architecture, must billet them- 
selves in villages comparatively 
distant, and often travel to their 
work on bicycles and tricycles. 
Weremember that WilliamHowitt, 
in his charming volume on ‘ Rural 
Life in England,’ has painted the 
horrors of a lonely house in the 
country. He pictured even the 
strong nerves of a farmer’s wife 
overstrained by mysterious sounds 
in the gusts of a wintry night, by 
the sobbings and moanings, and 
sighings of the winds. We tae 
imagine that ailing and unpro- 
tected females in solitaryresidences 
in suburban Bournemouth must be 
tried by very similar sensations. 
A burglar breaking in might in- 
dulge. in robbery, rape, and mur- 
der, while the nearest neighbours, 
if they heard the cries, would be 
burying their terrors beneath the 


bed-clothes. And the policema 
promenading on his distant 
might as well be on the top of 
Cotopaxi or Mont Blanc. At the 
same time, if the ladies rise superior 
to shocks to the nerves, or have 
discounted the chances of noctur. 
nal alarms, these singularly solitar 
residences are not without their 
compensations. Nowhere can you 
listen to the sweetest songsters of 
our'groves with a greater variety or 
perfection of note than in the gar. 
dens of the Bournemouth villas, 
There is a broad extent of co 
and shrubbery, in which the bird- 
nesting boy has never set his foot, 
Did he intrude on the peace of 
those primeval Edens, he would be 
sorely puzzled to find a stone to 
shy in the peaty soil of the flower. 
beds or the well-rolled gravelled 
walks. So the trusting blackbird 
hops across the lawns,scarcely turn- 
ing his head from the business of 
worm-hunting ; the thrush tunes 
his merry throat among the boughs, 
in an abstraction begotten of im- 
munity from alarms; and even 
feathered visitors from foreign 
parts may land upon these coasts, 
without the certainty of running 
the gauntlet of guns, and being the 
objects of attentions charged with 
small shot. We need hardly add 
that their landing-place must be 
matter of luck, for their reception 
would be different did they chance 
to come ashore at the neighbour- 
ing estuary of Poole Harbour. 
3ut the mention of Poole Har- 
bour leads us away from Bourne- 
mouth to its environs. For though 
to the strong and healthy it may 
be dull in itself, undoubtedly it 
is an admirable headquarters for 
excursions, and the centre of 4 
great variety of interests. Practi- 
cally it stands on the borderland 


of two counties, belonging exclu- © 


sively neither to Hampshire nor 
Dorsetshire. Geographicallyspeak- 
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ing, it is the property of Hants ; 
put the character of the landscapes 
is undeniably of Dorset. To the 
landward it is engirdled by black 
fir-woods and broad stretches of 
broom and barren heath ; and be- 
fore the woodmen had been so 
busy, of a blazing summer day the 
brine of the sea-breezes must have 
been mingled with the fragrance of 
resin, as in the famous pine-forests 
of Arcachon or Ravenna. It strikes 
us that the energetic axes of the 
woodmen have ote killing the 
geese which lay the golden eggs ; 
and the heirs of the present gener- 
ation of householders may regret 
the excessive felling of their firs. 


Be that as it may, when we take 
our walks abroad, extending them 
beyond the ceinture of the subur- 
ban residences, we are in as wild a 
country as can well be imagined. 
Should you doubt it, you have only 
to take a railway ticket to Park- 


stone, the station between Bourne- 
mouth and Poole, a village which 
roudly advertises itself as the 
“English Mentone,” and thence 
strike back, straight across coun- 
try. The sense of absolute soli- 
tude is the more impressive, that 
the bit of moorland between the 
last villas of Parkstone and the 
drives that are cut through the 
woods near Bournenrouth is neces- 
sarily very limited. Of course you 
never meet a pedestrian in the guise 
of a gentleman. Englishmen sel- 
dom seem to take long walks from 
the watering-places—not even on 
the enchanting Sussex downs near 
Eastbourne. They fall back, ac- 
cording to their ages and tasks, 
on pier-gazing and sauntering, on 
lawn-tennis and flirtations, varied 
with excessive eating and drink- 
ing. Like Mrs Gamp, they must 
have their meals and their malt 
“regular,” and a day’s walk would 
interfere with the lunch or the 
early dinner. But on these shreds 
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and scraps of the Dorsetshire moors 

ou are as little likely to be trou- 

led by the natives. No habitation 
is in sight, unless your path hap- 
pens to lead over a comparatively 
commanding eminence; and except 
for an occasional gravel or marl 
pit, there is nothing in the way of 
work to attract the day-labourer. 
We spoke of a path, and paths 
there are; but they are simpl 
narrow white marl tracks, ha 
overgrown by the rank heather. 
The only thing we crossed in the 
shape of a cart-road was blocked 
by a fallen tree, that must have 
been blown down two or three 
seasons before. As for trees, there 
is scarce anything that may be 
called timber. Here and there is 
a group of self-sown firs, coming 
down over the crest of a slope, like 
sharpshooters in very open order. 
Now and again a clump upon a 
ridge looks like the close front rank 
of a column that is keeping itself 
carefully undercover. But every- 
where is a matted undergrowth of 
heather, that can hardly have been 
scientifically burned in the High- 
land fashion from time immemo- 
rial; and in the beds of the half- 
dried swampy pools in some of the 
hollows, the bog-myrtle flourishes 
in tolerable luxuriance. 

The bird-life, too, is fairly abun- 
dant, as it is everywhere on that 
genial southern coast. Small birds 
are hopping about and chirping in 
the boughs of the dwarf spruces ; 
or, like pious Moslems, they are 
performing their dry ablutions on 
the bald patches of powdery soil, 
and in the gravelly dust by the 
side of the paths, which partly 
explains the presence of various 
species of hawks that frequent 
those Dorsetshire moors in un- 
usual numbers. The quick little 
sparrow-hawk is seen circling over- 
head, and now and again you may 
mark the more majestic sweep of 
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the graceful kestrel or wind-hover. 
Perhaps the kestrel is the most 
graceful of our birds of prey, and 
very appropriately is he named the 
wind-hover. Arresting himself in- 
stantaneously in rapid flight, he 
will hang poised and motionless 
over heather or stubble, save for 
the scarcely perceptible flutter of 
his powerful pinions. Then down 
he may swoop, rising from the 
ground again with a field-mouse 
or small bird caught up in his 
talons; and off he shoots, skim- 
ming low over the hedgerows, to 
tear his victim in pieces on some 
well-known post or stump. But 
to return from following the flight 
of the feathered bandit, which has 
so much of the Italian savagery 
and subtlety. We mark the trace 
in the dust of the pads of a for- 
midable dog-fox. In fact, this 
must be a most delectable retreat 
for the foxes; and they may 
lazily pick up a comfortable living 
among the rabbit-burrows, when 
they are not inclined to breathe 
themselves and exercise their 
limbs in nocturnal raids on the 
outlying farms. And, of course, 
these fir-copses and breezy heaths, 
fruitful breeding-places as they 
evidently must be of endless tribes 
of the moths and night insects, are 
favourite resorts of the fern-owl or 
night-jar. We can fancy the way- 
farer belated in the dusk, listening 
to them springing their rattles in 
all directions; or watching them 
skimming past, phantom-like, be- 
tween him and the sky. We have 
never happened to light upon a 
night-jar’s nest, though that may 
ossibly have been as much our 
ault as our misfortune; but on 
our last walk from Parkstone, 
leaping a low turf dike, we drop- 
ped upon a brood that were fully 
eathered, though they had never 
as yet tried their unfamiliar wings. 
Up three of them fluttered simul- 


taneously, scattering towards op- 


pate points of the compass, tum- 
ling about among the heather 
shoots, and working up against the 


fir twigs. The memories of boy. 


hood came back upon us, and aw, 

we dashed after the feeblest of 
them. He led us away like the 
enchanted bird in the fairy tales 
that guides the prince to the palace 
of the sleeping beauty, if he only 
holds on with sufficient persever. 
ance. Now we had almost laid 
hands on him ; now he had slipped 
from under our fingers ; and as we 
did not know what in the world 
we could do with our prize, for we 
could scarcely send him down-stairg 
to be dry-nursed in a Bournemouth 
hotel, we renounced the chase and 
retraced our steps. A rustling in 
the heather, and a glimpse of a 
sinuous form, working itself swiftly 
along by the leverage of the ribs, 
reminded us that Dorsetshire is a 
paradise for snakes. Many a time 
when out partridge-shooting in for- 
mer years in the Isle of Purbeck, 
we have seen them tied up in 


knots, and positively festooning the 


turf banks, where they had hung 
themselves out to bask in the 
sunny side of the fences. But the 
bit of moorland, though abounding 
in wild beauty and interest, is very 
limited in point of acreage, as we 
remarked before. The glistening 
of a broad white drive through 
the red stems of a well-grown belt 
of pines, warns us that we have 
reached the western limit. And 
then we are lost in a labyrinth of 
those sylvan avenues, that, whether 
they are lined by woods or by 


villas in their trim gardens, seem . 


the characteristic of Bournemouth 
present orto be. Here, as yet, 
there are no houses, nor are there 
likely to be any for a long time to 
come. A fortiori, there are no 
human beings of whom the wan- 
derer may ask his way. So steer- 
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ing vaguely westward, with neither 
map nor compass, we trespass in 
sheer desperation on some exten- 
sive private grounds, and giving 
as wide a berth as possible to “ the 
Tower ” that dominates them, pass 
the gates at an imposing lodge, 
with the confident air of a friend 
of the family, and are landed 
among the interminable Bourne- 
mouth gas-lamps, with only a few 
miles further to walk. 

Enough, in the meantime, of 
Dorsetshire moorland. To the 
Hampshire side we have scenery 
of a very different character. 
Bournemouth is within éasy reach 
of the wildest recesses of the New 
Forest. The New Forest has 
suffered, partly from philanthropy 
and utilitarianism, partly from the 
inevitable encroachments of civil- 
isation. The red deer have been 
killed down or caught and carried 
away, as they were removed from 
Woolmer and Alice Holt forests, 
near Selborne, to save society 
from the necessity of punishing 
such bloodthirsty poachers as the 
bands of the altham Blacks. 
The rural police have been in- 
structed to keep a sharper eye 
on the squatters, who, under pre- 
tence of charcoal-burning and Fin. 
dred pursuits, shifted for their 
living, like something between our 
Scotch Borderers and the sneaking 
roughs of Whitechapel or the Seven 
Dials ; though charcoal-burning is 
still one of the staple industries of 
the forests, as it was in the days 
when an ancestor of the Purkisses, 
on up the body of the Red 

ing, drove it over in his cart to 
the palace at Winchester. Wild 
forest-land has been enclosed and 
reclaimed, as the green oaks that 
east their broad shadows across the 
glades have been replaced with rec- 
tilinear plantations of the sober fir. 
For very long the primeval forest 
held its own, after it had been cre- 
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ated by the arbitrary devastations 
of the Conqueror. A perambula- 
tion in the days of the second 
Charles, showed very much the 
original area of about thirty square 
miles. Since then the vefitable 
woodlands have shrunk pitiably ; 
but quite sufficient of them still 
remains to give us an excellent 
idea of such old forest scenery as 
that where Robin Hood and his 
merry men kept the greenwood, 
and where the Black Knight made 
acquaintance with the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. There are glades 
where you disappear in utter gloom, 
out of the ever-thickening wilder- 
ness of interlacing shadows, and 
where you thread your way among» 
the clumps of holly through bracken 
that already grows breast-high in 
midsummer. There you may scare 
a sounder of half-savage, half-do- 
mesticated pigs, that reminds you 
of the genuine wild swine of the 
Thuringian or Bohemian forests. 
On the unenclosed grazing land 
you come on the troops of ponies 
that have ranged the country from 
time immemorial. Gilpin, who had 
his home in the parsonage of Boldre, 
and whose ‘ Forest Scenery’ may be 
consulted with advantage on that 
and kindred subjects, traces their 
descent from the Spanish jen- 
nets that swam ashore from the 
wrecks of the Armada, That 
theory, we should say, is more 
than doubtful. But, in any case, 
with their game look, and their 
graceful gambols—with the spirit 
they support on the forest fare, 
that is always rough, and often 
scanty—they might very well have 
Arab blood in their veins. But 
the neighing of the little horses, or 
the cry of a pheasant cock, are not 
the most cheery of the sounds you 
hear in these solitudes. Nothing 
comes more sweetly to the ear than 
the soft tinkling of a cow-bell ; for 
the cows are belled for obvious 
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reasons, when herds are driven out 
to graze in the open. Follow up 
the sweet chime of the bell, and 
you have a picture that, unless for 
the colour of the herd, might re- 
mind you of the old English cattle 
in Chillingham Park, or of a drove 
of savage oxen feeding loose in 
the pastures of the Zulu country. 
Some are ruminating under the 
shade of the spreading thorns, or 
rubbing up against the blasted 
stump of aholly. Someare stand- 
ing with stooping head, knee-deep 
among the water-weeds of a stag- 
nant pool, placid as to the eyes and 
the attitude, but switching the tail 
incessantly among teasing swarms 
of flies. All are roused to suspi- 
cion by the unwonted apparition 
of astranger. But passing on one 
side, and retracing their foot-tracks 
along the boggy orsun-baked forest- 
track, you emerge, sooner or later, 
on the open space that surrounds 
the solitary forest-farm. Except 
for the picturesque though primi- 
tive aehdsodaey, the bright garden 
—possibly the thatched rows of 
bee-hives—it might have been 
cleared only the day before yester- 
day out of the depths of a Canadian 
forest. The home-fields, with what 
would be “snake-fences,” were they 
but straight, resemble recent recla- 
mations. But the troops of geese, 
pasturing on the feather-sprinkled 
— of common, are thoroughly 

nglish: so are the flights of 
pigeons that are swelling and coo- 
ing on the roofs; and above all, 
these ragged roofs themselves, with 
the bulging thatch and the broad- 
spreading eaves, which exaggerate 
the characteristic quaintness of the 
Hampshire homesteads. 

We can hardly leave the Forest 
without a word about the gipsies. 
The pure-blooded sons of eypt 
are become rarer than they used 
to be ; though we believe that to 
this day some of their long-de- 
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scended families regularly embrace 
the Forest in their annual rounds, 
Cross-bred tramps of native strain 
are far more common. In savage 
grace and regularity of feature, 
the gipsies of course have it all 
their own way. But tramps or 
gipsies, the sight is equally pic 
turesque from a distance, if the 
little encampment is in some seques- 
tered nook. There are the hovel. 
like tents of canvas strained over 
hoops ; there are the carts or wag- 
gons, and the hobbled horses, with 
staring ribs and galled shoulders, 
There is the grey smoke curling 
up from the fires, round which the 
groups of the seniors are seated at 
the evening meal, and where the 
kettles are swinging with their 
mysterious contents, which will 
seldom bear close scrutiny in any 
sense. And there are the noisy 
groups of tattered and _ half-clad 

ut healthy children, who seem to 
be a arc | generated in these 
close caravans, like the lively mag- 
gots in a Stilton cheese. The 
tramps or gipsies, with their shift- 
ing ways of getting a living, may 
be the antipathies of magistrates, 
and game-preservers, and _ rural 
policemen ; but for our own part, 
we should be very sorry to miss 
so characteristic a feature from 
the Forest scenery. As Mr. Petu- 
lengro puts it in ‘The Romany 
Rye,’ if the gipsy is as useless as 
the cuckoo, he is as picturesque ; 
and we should be as unwilling to 
dispense with the one as the 
other. 

After skirting the New Forest, 
as we glide Bournemouthwise by 
South-Western train from London, 
nothing can be in more striking 
contrast to these wooded an 
swelling wastes than the flat 
meadows watered by the streams 
that flow towards the sea, and 
the junction of the Stour and the 
Avon at Christchurch. To the 
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mountaineer of Jacobite song, who 
had come southward from Athol 
Braes, down by the Tummel and 
banks of the Garry, they would 
appear like the tamest of canals; 
while a Dutchman would deplore 
the gratuitous waste of land in- 
yolved in their extremely capri- 
cious meandering. But there is 
something in the scene at sunrise 
or towards sunset that will strike 
the cosmopolitan eye with a catho- 
lic instinct for the picturesque as 
singularly fascinating. The flow 
of the tide has filled the broad 
river-channels till they are almost 
on a level with the verdant land- 
scape. They are wept over here 
and there by willows, and fringed 
with borders of reeds and water- 
flags that are moaning and bending 
in the breeze. The swallows are 
skimming and dipping on the sur- 
face, that reflects the lacery of the 
reeds and twigs, and occasionally 
the forms of cattle. The swarthy 
water-hens are sailing over the 
light mirror, and the lively little 
trout are leaping in their widening 
circles. And far asthe eye can 
reach, it everywhere finds repose, 
till it rests in the mid-distance 
on bordering groves of trees, and 
through the thin wreaths of smoke 
on the homelike house-tops, sur- 
mounted by the grey towers of 
the minister. And a_ prettier 
“bit” in the low lands no landscape- 
painter would wish to stumble 
uponthan that on the ferry over 
the river to the west of Christ- 
church. There are hanging trees 
and thickly wooded banks, swift 
rushes and eddying swirls of back- 
water, with ferry-boats and punts, 
and all the appliances of fishing 
gear, and a cottage where,although 
at this present it is tenanted by 
the ferryman, a hermit might very 
happily muse away his existence. 
Yet although pictures such as 
these are peaceful enough, the 
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Christchurch folks are by no 
means given over to meditation. 
Nowhere, near a small and rather 
out-of-the-world town, is there 
more of the sensational excite- 
ments of industry. We do not 
speak of the building and hotel 
speculations in the infant watering- 
place of Southbourne, where the 
profits are apparently indefinitely 
deferred, and where the specu- 
lators must possess their souls in 
patience. We allude to the Christ- 
church salmon-fisheries, which have 
an English, if not a world-wide 
fame. In reputation the fish run 
the salmon of the Severn close, 
and make the happiness of the 
gourmets of Bournemouth. On 
most rivers, the lower water is let 
out to companies or individuals, 
who certainly go to work system- 
atically enough. But at Christ- 
church, the stream with its salmon 
is thrown open to the rivalry of 
incessant competition. Now each 


fisherman must pay something for 
his licence, though we believe that 
in former days the fishing was free 


toall. But still at Christchurch 
it is a case of “one down and 
another come on,” so long as the 
nets can be cast and hauled. Each 
net successively is drawn to the 
bank, with sullen disappointment 
or wild excitement. It comes in, 
with a heaving wave in the bag 
when one of the expectant fisher- 
men grasps a bludgeon. As the 
wave passes from the depths into 
the shallows, the turmoil subsides 
into splashing,and shows the silvery 
scales of astruggling salmon. The 
fish is met more than half-way 
with a rush, is straightway knocked 
upon the head a stunned, and 
promptly sent off to some contract- 
ing fishmonger. The credit of the 
Christchurch salmon stands high 
in the markets, though it always 
seems to us that necessarily there 
must be a deal of humbug in re- 
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fining on the relative merits of 
the produce of different streams. 
A fish fresh from the sea, 
as shown by the lively sea-lice 
that are sticking to him, must 
be of prime quality wherever he 
is caught ; while, on the other 
hand, if he has been any time 
in the fresh-water pools, he must 
have proportionately deteriorated, 
though necessarily his flavour will 
be more piquant- if he has been 
feeding among the trout on our 
bright-Scottish gravel, in place of 
among the eels in English mud. 
Before turning our back on the 
neighbourhood of Christchurch, we 
may remark, by the es that hard 
by is the house of Gundimore, 
where Scott visited his old crony, 
William Stewart Rose, author of 
the picturesque New Forest ballad 
of the Red King. 

From catches of salmon at Christ- 
church, it is a not unnatural tran- 
sition to shooting of wild-fowl in 
Poole harbour. Pooleis as famil- 
iarly associated with wild-fowl, as 
Yarmouth with bloaters or St Ives 
with pilchards. Water-fow] of all 
kinds flock to its landlocked feed- 
ing-grounds. Thanks to its situa- 
tion on our south-western shores, 
our rarer visitors are by no means 
unfrequent; and when the “flights” 
or flying columns in the season set 
in strongly along the coast, the 
amphibious population of Poole 
and its environs is literally up in 
arms in readiness to receive them. 
Many a boatman picks up a decent 
living 7 his punt, doing the 
honours besides of the estuaries 
and the bay to the sporting 
strangers or excursionists who are 
willing to come down handsomely; 
while the sands and the shingle 
by the beach are patrolled by pro- 
fessionals whose means will not 
run to the punt and swivel-gun, 
but who are forced to content 
themselves with some kind of 
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shoulder-piece. The nature and 
cost of the weapon is very much 
a question of the skill and local 
knowledge of the man who carries 
it. The fowler who is at home in 
the habits of the birds, and who has 
the cat-like eyes that see clearly 
in the dark or the gloaming, may 
gratify himself with a heavy big 
bore, the recoil of which keeps his 
shoulder chronically bruised. While 
the “ muff ” or the novice must fall 
back on some old-fashioned bird- 
ing-piece which makes considerably 
more noise than it does mischief, 
Consequently the pursuit is not 
without its dangers, setting aside 
the chances of shipwrecks in the 
dark, or of meeting the fate of the 
Master of Ravenswood in the sand- 
flats or shifting sands. We under- 
stand that it is nothing extraordin- 
ary, while gliding stealthily to- 
wards the flock, to be roused from 
the attitude of silent expectation 
by the shot of some rival sportsman 
scattering and ricochetting about 
you fromthe water, if it does not 
at short range take you point-blank 
in the pea-jacket; ok romance- 
writers might find matter for sen- 
sational Mh in rumours of liter- 
ally dark deeds of private malice. 
Where the mishap might be so 
plausibly set down to an accident, 
no coroner’s jury impanelled from 
the Poole folk could possibly bring 
ina verdict of more than man- 
slaughter. 

But if the sportsman should lay 
his account with such off-chances 
of danger, the risks run by the 
wild-fowl are serious enough in all 
conscience. Nevertheless, such is 
their confidence in their quickness 
of sight and keenness of hearing, 
and so strong the instincts that 
recognize the strategical advan- 
tages of certain localities,’ that 
scared and persecuted as they are, 
they will return year after year. 
It is true that the old boatmen 
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will grumble and talk regretfully 
of the good old times. t is cer- 
tain that of late years the number 
of shooters have diminished, as 
they find it more and more difficult 
to fill their bags. Yet we doubt 
whether in reality there are many 
fewer feathered visitors than there 
used to be ; for it is evident that 
the wild-fowl must come to feed 
somewhere, and go where they 
will, their enemies follow them up. 
They still will seek the spots where 
they may float peacefully in the 
wildest weather, and where they 
find plentiful tables perpetually 
spread for them. In these respects 
no place can well surpass Poole, 
with its sheltering headlands and 
island breakwater : with the shal- 
lows that can only be passed in a 
flat-bottom ; with the intricate 
labyrinths of mud-banks and sand- 
flats, submerged with every rise 
of the tide, and left covered with 
shell-fish and sea-weed sat low water. 
Nothing is more deceptive than 
Poole harbour at high tide. It 
looks as if there were open navi- 
gation everywhere, and yet should 
you push ahead in a keeled boat 
on that presumption, you will be 
_ hard and fast before you know 
where you are. At low tide the 
mud seems raised up into the 
water, as we may imagine the 
plains of Mesopotamia on the sub- 
sidence of the deluge. Swimmers 
and divers are bobbing about in 
the discoloured creeks and chan- 
nels ; clamorous flocks of hungry 
waders are settling down on their 
favourite feeding-grounds: then 
when the tide is full on the flow, 
the incoming of it may be a sight 
worth the seeing. As on the 
sands of the Solway or of St 
_ Michael’s Bay, or anywhere with a 
broad extent of submerged flats,the 
long, low grey “bore” of the surf 
seems to be coming in at racing 
pace. The feeding birds raise their 
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heads at the “sound” and fly up 
before it, skimming away in low 
streaming flights to their various 
resorts on the shore; and on a low- 
ering day, when the grim clouds 
meet the grey water, it is as wild a 
picture as can well be conceived. 

But indeed the wild-fowl] shooter 
is necessarily introduced to nature 
in all its wildest and most desolate 
aspects. What can be more sombre 
than the scene of a winter night, 
when he looks across the waste of 
ice and water by fitful moonlight 
to the black lines and shadows 
above low-water mark that separate 
the sea‘from the snow-covered sand- 
hills? Here and there are opaque 
spots on the Brey glimmer of the 
ice,that may be either “companies” 
of duck, or openings through the 
ice to the water—or both. There 
are wild-fowlers, by the way, who 
object to moonlight ; while there 
are others who maintain that you 
not only see the fowl better, but 
that they show somewhat less 
of their usual wariness in these 
circumstances. Be that as it may, 
when shooting by moonlight, what- 
ever be the result of your chase of 
the wild-fowl,you have rare oppor- 
tunities of admiring the pictur- 
esque. The pity of it is, that 
most devotees to the swivel-gun are 
far too much of enthusiasts to think 
of anything but the sport. And 
enthusiasts, indeed, they ought to 
be, considering the amount of dis- 
comfort, not to say actual bodily 
pain, they have to face. Their 
punt is on the shore and about to 
put to sea, when other men are 
thinking of sitting down to the 
dinner-table, with a blazing fire 
and close-drawn curtains. Or they 
are roused from out of a sound 
beauty sleep and the warm blankets 
in the smallest of the small hours 
by a boatman, who, with his gruff 
voice and shaggy wrappings,might 
be a polar bear gesticulating on 
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his hind legs. And for the work 
that is to follow, you would be all 
the better of Bruin’s warm fur and 
blood, and the “ elastic fixings” on 
which Mr Weller complimented Mr 
Wardle’s fat boy at Christmastide. 
To crouch or lie extended on cold 
boards between wind and water, 
with the thermometer at anything 
you please below the freezing-point, 
and possibly an occasional “blash” 
of sleet or small icicles driven in 
the face, is as great a trial of 
yet as of pluck and strength. 

atience must indeed be the wild- 
fowl shooter’s watchword,—the 
dogged patience that carried Napo- 
leon and his veterans over the snow 
heaped passes of St Bernard, with 
Galen's ‘dock-in-themerningsonr- 
age that Wellington praised The 
wild-fowler must always be calm, 
self-controlled, and keenly obser- 
vant. Though he might give the 
world to kick his cold heels or beat 
his frozen arms, movement of any 
Kind may make him miss _ his 
chance; and yet he must wipe his 
streaming eyes with his cuff, as 
they sweep the watery suzface and 
horizon to windward. To be sure, 
the excitement of sighting or hear- 
ing the flock is intense, when the 

atch that might have only been 

lacker water reveals a phantom- 
like crowd of living and gabbling 
creatures. And supposing the stalk 
to be successfully accomplished, so 
much depends on the adjustment 
of the gun, which needs skill and 
sharp eyesight,and long experience. 
The stragglers in the rear seem to 
have taken the alarm, and are 
crowding up on the main body. 
The flock are drawing together, 
there is a suspicious fluttering of 
pinions and lifting of heads, and 
the sportsman may well be flurried 
if he wants a sitting shot. The 
piece is fired, and as the smoke 
clears away, forms may be distin- 
guished struggling in the water ; 


while, as the echoes of the report 
die down, you hear the plaintive 
cries of thé cripples. There must 
necessarily be cruelty in these 
“family shots,” where there ma 
be many more casualties than 
deaths; although wild-duck are 


so well quilted with down, that: 


probably fewer go away severel 
wounded than might be expected. 
And for the fowler, if, after pro- 
tracted endurance of the cold, he 
can feel his legs and handle the 
shoulder-gun,there is nothing more 
piquant than the chase after 
cripples in the dusk. 

Generally speaking,mudflats and 
shallows, with first-rate wild-fowl 


shooting,imply tame scenery. Take - 


the islands in the wide estuary of 
the Scheldt, for example, where 
the boldest eminences are the sand- 
dunes and sea-walls. But, as we 
have said already, there are few 
more enchanting scenes in the 
south of England than the views 
across the harbour of Poole from 
the high moorlands immediately to 
the eastward of Parkstone. Ofa 
sunny though cloudy summer after- 
noon, the play ofthe lights and 
shadows is enchanting. Full in 


front, through the breaks in the 


fir-woods, and the rugged gaps in 
the furze-bushes that crest the 
falling ground, you gaze across an 
expanse of mirror-like water, shut 
in by headlands of various heights, 
and broken by islets that are some- 
times densely wooded. The sand- 
banks where they catch the sun- 
shine are glowing in a golden light; 
a line of golden haze is floating 
here and there in the distance, 
while elsewhere the drift of the 
fleecy clouds is casting grey diaph- 
anous shadows. across the sleep- 
ing water. That Poole is still 
a “harbour” though its ancient 
trade with our North American 
colonies has decayed,and you might 
take soundings in most places with 
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a yard measure, is shown by a 
lacery of masts and spars to the 
rght. Tothe left, those salt-water 
lagoons are shut in by the bosky 
breakwater of Banksea Island, 
with the square towers of the man- 
sion built by Colonel Waugh at one 
end—he subsequently was brought 
to grief by ruinous speculation— 
and the chimneys of some seem- 
ingly flourishing pottery-works at 
the other. Beyond is the broad 
range of the downs or rounded 
“barrows” in the Isle of Purbeck ; 
while farther away to the left the 
eye may rest on the gleaming blue 
of the Channel, dotted by the sails 
of ships, and flecked by the smoke 
of steamers. The general survey 
gives you a fair idea of the seduc- 
tive variety of the Dorsetshire 
landscapes. In some of the coast 
districts we have the Scotch heather 
and firs. Inland, as you may see, 
is luxuriant forest-timber, and there 
are lanes beneath these trees that 
remind one of Surrey. Imme- 
diately in front are samples of the 
Dutch flats. Beyond are bolder 
downs than we ordinarily find even 
- in Sussex, though the Sussex downs 
seemed to Gilbert White “a mag- 
nificent range of mountains.” And 
the back of the Dorset downs is 
escarped in stupendous chalk walls, 
which, with the rifts above where 
rabbits find refuge, and the dizzy 
ledges beneath, the nesting places 
of innumerable sea-fowl, drop 
straight down towards the depths 
of the ocean. 

Those chalk cliffs culminate in 
St Alban’s Head—St Alban is 
a corrnption of the Saxon St Ald- 
helm, first bishop of the diocese of 
Sherborne—which rises to a height 
of 450 feet. | Near it is the scene 
of the wreck of the Halsewell East 
Indiaman,one of those startling nar- 
ratives of maritime disaster which 
figured conspicuously in a volume 
of “tales of shipwrecks” that thril- 
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led and delighted our boyhood. 
The loss of the Halsewell, with 168 
of the souls on board,is an old 
story now, for it happened shortl 
before the outbreak of the Frenc 
Revolution. But still the memory 
of it lives on the coast : old fisher- 
men and their wives are fond of 
talking of it ; nor, so far as our re- 
collections go, have they falsified 
history, although here and there 
the tradition may be embellished. 
And we may remark by the way, 
that the most matter-of- fact of our 
country folk have far more imagi- 
nation than they are generally cre- 
dited with, and unless a we Res 
be preternaturally stupid, his talk 
shows some rudimentary power of 
invention. You get a fair idea of 
some of the boldest of the Dorset- 
shire cliffs, on the sixpenny steam- 
boat trip from Bournemouth to 
Swanage. Swanage is the most 
easterly seaport of the Isle of 
Purbeck, and a convenient start- 
ing-point for a visit to Corfe Castle. 
But for a satisfactory study of the 
cliff scenery, it will be better to 
charter one of the Poole fishing- 
boats. It is a quaint and some- 
what adventurous passage from 
Poole, when, taking advantage of 
the ebb, you strike the current of 
the stream that flows from the 
Frome and its tributaries. The 
estuary narrows, the flag-beds 
grow thicker, and by-and-by we 
pull into the winding Wych chan- 
nel, which twirls and turns among 
the intricate mud-banks, with their 
mingled odours of slime and sea- 
weed. All your ideas of land- 
marks and bearings are upset, as 
the hills which one moment were 
seen looming right ahead, seem in 
the next to have been left in the 
distance behind you. Nor can 
anything be in greater contrast to 
the grim symphonies in blacks and 
browns, than the bright prospect 
over the Channel, when, after 
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standing out over the blue waters 
of the sea, youare tacking back 
towards the white chalk cliffs. 
As everything before seemed dull 
and sinister, so everything now 
shows bright and gay. The white 
nouses in the world-forsaken little 
town of Swanage are backed up 
by rolling heights of wind-blown 
grass, dotted over with fleecy 
sheep and sleek cattle. The white 
faces of the cliffs, rising out of the 
translucent sea, are vociferous with 
theswirling clouds of screaming 
seafowl. Asthe boat draws near- 
er, what had appeared from a dis- 
tance to be a sheer wall, is seen to 
have beea wrought out at the bot- 
tom into jagged spurs and wave- 
worn buttresses. ‘The strong surf- 
beating and churning against the 
soft chalk, has wrought it out in 
rounded clefts and tiny caverns. 
Here and there is an outstanding 
natural arch, which the ceaseless 
flow of the restless sea is at once 
widening and demolishing. Of 
course the rock-wall is absolutely 
— from beneath to the 
boldest cragsman. Descents on 
the nests are made from above, 
as on the dizzy precipices on the 
holms of the Shetlands. A rope 
is knotted twice around the person 
of the fowler. He takes his seat 
in one of the loops, while another 
supports him oe the arm pits. 
Naturally it is best to visit the 
place in the breeding season; when 
gulls and guillemots and green- 
coated cormorants are huddled 
amicably together on the ledges. 

The gulls lay their eggs in rude 
nests, where they have worked 
sea-weed through the tussocks of 
the coarse grass, that finds suste- 
nance somehow on these storm- 
beaten crevices. As for the 
ee. like most of the shore- 
requenting waders, they scarcely 
trouble themselves to make nests 
at all, but hatch out the egg where 


it happens to be dropped. 
red-legged chough a 
coming rarer on the rocks to the 
eastward, still breeds pretty freely 
among those Purbeck precipices ; 
and of course the thievish jack. 
daws are to the front as usual, raid. 
ing promiscuously upon the nests 
in the absence of their rightful own- 
ers. Naturally the jackdaws, like 
robbers of all ages and conditions, 
live not in the open, but in dens 
and caves, and you may see them 
flitting ceaselessly in and out of 
the rifts and crevices in the chalk. 
We do not pretend to embrace 
archeology in our flying sketch, 
otherwise we should invite the 
reader who has disembarked at 
Swanage to linger with us among 
the ruins of Corfe Castle. It is as 
memorable for the gallant defence 
by Lady Bankes, when she held 
the castle for the King against the 
troops of the Parliament, as for 
the treacherous murder of young 
Edward the Martyr by his step- 
mother Elfrida. But archeology 
and history apart, the shattered 
ruins of Corfe are perhaps more 
picturesque in their way than 
anything in England. It was 
blown up by the Parliamentarians 
after the surrender. The republi- 
can pow der must have been strong, 
but the Saxon cement was stronger. 
Huge blocks of solid masonry still 
stand toppling over at the most 
extraordinary angles. Great masses 
that had been hurled down the 
hill still hold together as solidly as 
ever ; semi-arches remain,and there 
is one gigantic buttress, almost 
hidden out of sight in the growth 
of ivy which has shot up from the 
rugged and gnarled roots. And 
Corfe has suffered as much from 
reform as revolution. The sleepy 
little town, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, returned a couple 
of members to Parliament. but 


we must confess that if the Dorset- 
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shire representation has been cut 
down, the county has little reason 
to complain, if it calculates by im- 
memorial constitutional averages ; 
and the puzzle is, to understand 
how it should originally have been 
so exceptionally favored. 

On a fine day there are few more 
delightful walks in England than 
that across Purbeck, from Swanage 
or Corfe to Lulworth Cove: you 
may follow the swelling crests of 
the hills. The air is invigorating, 
and the views are glorious. On 
the seaward slopes the furze is cut 
down by the winds ; to the land- 
ward side it grows in rank lux- 
uriance, and the sheep have 
nibbled out snug retreats, where 
they huddle together in stormy 
weather. Many of the gravelly 


banks are teeming rabbit-warrens. 
Then, by way of variety, dipping 
down into the coombes, the path 
goes skirting the thick covers, 


whence you hear the cooing of the 
ring-doves and the cheery crow of 
the pheasant ; or rising again, you 
may look down on a handsome 
Tudor mansion snugly sheltered in 
the dense woods, among which the 
brown columns of grand Scotch 
firs are conspicuous. Here is a 
small weather-beaten church; there 
is a farmhouse, with its extensive 
outbuildings, or a primitive little 
hamlet. It is a great dairy county. 
In the long grassy vales running 
parallel to the sea-shore, are a suc- 
cession of meadows fenced’ with 
straggling hedgerows ; and when 
we shot there in September, we 
remarked that though the par- 
tridges used to swarm, it was a 
chance whether you could drive 
the birds into cover. Flying low, 
they went ahead in endless flights, 
and were soon lost to the sight of 
the sharpest-eyed markers. ‘l'o the 
right, the eye loses itself among 
heaths and fir plantations ; to the 
left, there is a strip of cultivation 
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along the downs, which barely 
seems to repay the trouble bestowed 
on it ; yet here and there are hol- 
lows of great comparative fertility, 
and one of them, which was chris- 
tened the golden Bowl, though 
searcely equal, perhaps, to the 
‘** Golden Shell ” of Palermo, is well 
known to readers of Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon’s life as his favorite 
retreat of Encombe. You come 
on the quarries, too, that yield the 
famous Purbeck marble, which we 
admire in so many of our ecclesi- 
astical buildings through the length 
and breadth of England. And 
there are the diggings of the scarce- 
ly less famous Kimmeridge clay— 
both pipe-clay and potter’s clay— 
which is said to be wrought to the 
extent of about 100,000 tons year- 
ly. These diggings are marked by 
long unsightly yellow lines, like un- 
finished railway embankments; but 
as yet the district has been little 
contaminated by manufactories. 
Manufactories there are near some 
of the towns ; but on the whole, 
and happily for the picturesque- 
ness of the neighbourhood, it has 
been found cheaper to carry the 
clay to the coal than to bring the 
more bulky coal to the excava- 
tions. As for Lulworth Cove,where 
we end our walk, it will undoubt- 
edly be one of the watering-places 
of the future. The circular basin, 
of great depth, and filled with 
water that is singularly pellucid, 
is sheltered from all possible winds 
by breezy heights commanding 
magnificent views. But the pro- 
prietor does not encourage en- 
croachments on its privacy, and 
as yet the village remains almost 
as quiet and as primitive as when 
we first set foot in it a quarter of 
acentury ago. ‘Two facts in sport- 
ing natural history we may note 
before taking leave of the Isle of 
Purbeck. The landrail used to be 
plentiful on the cultivated slopes 
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of the downs, whereas now it is 
said to be extremely scarce. And 
there has been a similar diminution 
in the flights of the wood-cock, 
though its favorite hannts remain 
as attractive as they used to be, in 
springs and rills, as in climate and 
cover. 

We have already described the 
country immediately surrounding 
Bournemouth. We have said that 
there are moor -and sand wastes, 
with fir-trees that are generally 
stunted, and hardy undergrowths 
struggling up from a hungry and 
thirsty soil. The cliffs to the east 
and west are rent and cleft in 
a succession of deep and rugged 
chines, often strangely picturesque 
both in color and outline, but sel- 
dom showing anything of the soft- 
ness of the chines of the opposite 
Isle of Wight, or the coombes of 
Southern ecehy- thotah in the 
congenial peat, often fertilised by 
leaf-mould, the rhododendron, lau- 
rustinus, and arbutus richly repay 
cultivation. But a little way in- 
land, and within easy reach of 
Bournemouth by rail, you may lose 
pan among as delightful wood- 
and lanes as are to be found in 
any county of England. They wind 
about in the most perplexing fash- 
ion among the gentle eminences 
and shallow dells. Sometimes they 
will dive between high banks, and 
under dense canopies of foliage, 
like those in Brittany, which have 
been hollowed out by the flow of 
perennial land-springs, where the 
peasant with his cart seems to be 
swallowed up bodily, and which 
the Chouans utilised so effectively 
in their campaigns. The quiet 
Dorsetshire lanes carry no later re- 
collections of fighting than those 
vaguely attaching to the wars of 
the Parliament; though Lord Chief- 
Justice Jeffereys perambulated the 
county on the Bloody Assizes—and 
in the borough of Dorchester, as in 


more sequestered spots through the 
county strung up the convicted 
“malefactors” by the score. Every. 
thing about the lanes is dreamy 
and peaceful: the wind may be 
driving the cloud-wrack over. 
head, yet scarcely stirring a leaf in 
the well-protected hedgerows; and 
em may listen to the twittering of 

irds and the hum of bees ming- 
ling with the murmur of some half. 
hidden brook. The sharp twists 
and the sudden rises open you out 
a series of pleasant surprises. There 
is the old farmhouse, with the horse- 
pond beneath the willows, in front ; 
the great barns and thé ¢attle-yard 
behind ; with the little lozenged 
windows under the bulging eaves, 
half disappearing under the cur- 
tains of the untrimmed vines. Dor- 
setshire labourers have always been 
said to be underpaid, yet every- 
thing from the hall down to the 
cottage wears an air of plenty as 
well as peace. Black Berkshire 
hogs are grunting and wallowing 
among armfuls of straw ; plump 
poultry pick up a comfortable liv- 
ing about the doors, and giossy- 
plumaged ducks are swimming in 
the horse-pond ; colts are gambol- 
ling in paddock and meadow ; and 
rounding a corner, the air is sud- 
denly laden with the breath of 
kine—and it is hard to pass the 
homeward-bound troop, which go 
swinging themselves from side to 
side as if they claimed a monopoly 
of the right of way. Another turn 
and you are in a tiny hamlet, the 
cottages scattered over the inequal- 
ities of the ground,and tossed down 
at all conceivable angles. Then we 
pass a patch of common, grazed 
over by flocks of geese, and pos- 
sibly a hamshackled donkey ; and 
again, we come upon the grey little 

orman church, with its squat 
tower and tiny churchyard. And 
if the labourer in Dorsetshire was 


once underpaid, nowhere is he 
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more courteous and apparently 
more cheerful. Not only in the 
more out-of-the-way districts does 
he touch his hat to the» stranger 
but will address him with a civil 
and sensible remark. And should 
you choose to follow up the conver- 
sation, you will find him fairly well 
informed, as you may learn a great 
deal of him on local matters. Nor 
is the simple luncheon with which 
you break the walk the least-agree- 
able feature of these pleasant excur- 
sions. Doresetshire butter is a chief 
article of export. Dorstshire, as we 
have said, prides itself on its dairy 
roduce in general; the Dorsetshire 
olk give you unexceptionable home- 
baked bread ; and though it is said 
that the reputation of the Dorches- 
terales has been declining, we cer- 
tainly should never have guessed 
it from the usual quality of the 
malt. 

We said that we should steer 


clear of history and archeology ; 
and indeed, had we not avoided 
those subjects, it would have been 
impossible to keep our article with- 
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in reasonable limits—for all about 
the neighbourhood of Bournemouth 
are scattered British, Roman, and 
Saxon remans. There are Roman 
earthworks and brick foundations, 
and the tesselated pavements of 
Roman villas have been laid bare 
at Wareham and elsewhere. No 
south-western county was more 
thoroughly Saxonised— if we may 
coin a word—and the names are 
replete with Saxon historical asso- 
ciations. An intelligent antiquary 
might write volumes on the Isle of 
Purbeck alone, in which Canute and 
Alfred would figure prominentl 
among a crowd of minor yet well 
known personages. As for churches, 
though Dorset can boast of no ca- 
thedral since the Saxon see of Sher- 
borne was abolished, yet to those 
curious in such matters, the Min- 
ster of Wimborne would repay a 
far longer pilgrimage than the 
short railway trip from Bourne- 
mouth. So we end as we began, by 
recommending the . watering-place 
as headquarters for tourists in 
Dorset and Hants. 
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THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—PART IIL. 
CHAPTER X,—THE REAL WOUND AND THE APPARENT ONE, 


‘* He smarteth most who hides his smart 
And sues for no compassion.” 


CHALLONER had been in the 
background throughout the even- 
ing described in the last chapter, 
but he was no longer destined to 
remain so; he was, within a few 
minutes of leaving the drawing- 
room, to be brought as prominently 
before the public as would have 
satisfied a dozen Whewells. 

The ladies were being shawled 
and hooded in the library, and 
Lotta was in the act of having her 
last golosh drawn on, when a noise 
from without made them all turn 
their heads, wondering aimlessly, 
as females do, what was the mat- 
ter, 

There had been the sound of a 
breakage, a crash and a smash : 
not a remarkably violent smash; 
probably a lamp knocked over, or 
something as bad as that—annoy- 
ing, but not more ; and no particu- 
lar attention might have been ex- 
cited, had it not been immediateiy 
followed by more than the usual 
bustle and disturbance. 

“IT say!” 

* By Jove!” 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

Then “handkerchief” and “bleed- 
ing ” were indistinctly caught, and 
finally a whole sentence reached 
their ears, in Robert’s voice, but 
in a voice raised higher and more 
hurried than its wont,—“ Sticking- 
plaster! I don’t believe she has 
such a thing in the house.” 

That was enough ; all flocked out 
to hear and see, and Lady Matilda 
joined the group from the ante- 
room. What had happened ? Who 
was hurt ? 

The questions were answered 


—RALEIGH. 


by a blast of cold air driving in 
through a broken window of some 
size, and further by the sight of 
Challoner standing before Whewell 
who was busily engaged in tying a 
handkerchief above his wrist, and 
at tlie same time bending down so 
close over it, as to show he was 
endeavouring to discover some- 
thing, probably the extent of the 
damage done. 

The two were underneath a 
circle of lamps, and blood was 
dripping from their hands. 

“If I could only see—if I had 
any thing to clear the wound. 
Water—get some water,” cried 
Whewell; “Cold water and a 
sponge! Look sharp with it !” as 
the servants hung about uncer- 
tainly. “I can’t see anything for 
this infernal blood.” 

“What do you want to see?” 
said a voice at his elbow. 
“ Oh, Lady Matilda ! 
don, but can’t you 

thing ?” replied 


Beg par- 
et me some- 
hewell, some- 
what taken aback, although ap- 
pearing to more advantage in his 
concern and abruptness than in 


any previous phase. “Can’t you 
get me 7 thing to stop the bleed- 
ing ? riar’s balsam—that’s it; 
that’s the thing I want. Oh, you 
have not any? Oh, what have 
you, then? And where is that 
water?” impatiently looking round. 
“T sent them for it an hour ago. 
I could at least bandage the cut, if 
we could make sure there was no 
glass sticking in; but I can’t see 
anything for this Oh, it’s 
here! Flere with it, then. Hold 
the basin under—right under, can’t 
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you? See what a devil of a mess 
ou are making! Excuse me, 
dy Matilda,” in another tone, 
—“excuse me, but you are in my 
light. Now then, Challoner, off 
with your coat! Here, you, help 
him !” 

“ No, nonsense !” cried Challon- 
er, resisting the footman’s touch. 
«Thanks all the same, but there 
is really nothing to make a fuss 
about.” 

“ Never mind that ; off with his 
coat, I tell you! How the deuce 
do you suppose I am to get at the 
place up inside the sleeve? There, 
that’s right. Jove, how it bleeds ! 
But we'll collar it yet,” sponging 
away. “Now, does it hurt? Do 
you feel anything sharp? Any 
pricks ? ” 

“Ah!” cried Challoner at the 
moment. 

“Tthoughtso. Yes; and anice 
thing it would have been to have 
tied that in,” rejoined Whewell, 
holding up a narrow strip of glass 
half an inch long. “D’ye see 
that? Eh? Why, it’s better al- 
ready. Hold his arm there, will 
ou? Hold it as hard as you can, 
just above the elbow-joint ; feel for 
the pulse and dig your fingers in. 
Don’t be afraid ; dig them in as 
hard as ever you can. Can any- 
body give me a good long hand- 
kerchief ? A silk one would be the 
best.” Teddy was half-way up- 
stairs ere the words were well out 
of the speaker’s mouth. “I say, 
cl two,” shouted Whewell after 
im. 

“You are very good, but—you 
make too much of it,” said Chal- 
loner, with a restive motion that 
implied dislike to being thus the 
centre of attraction. “Iam sorry 
Ihave broken the pane,” looking 
at the shattered glass, which no- 
body had as Pi attempted to clear 
away ; “and every one will take 
cold,” he added. 
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“Yes, to be sure. J am warm 
enough ; but it is shivery, rather,” 
said Whewell. “If you will go 
back to the drawing-room for a 
few minutes, ladies, we shall soon 
be ready for you,” subjoined he, 
concealing, if he felt it, a natural 
reluctance to lose his audience. 
“T shall manage now ; I shall just 
tie it up till we get back to End- 
hill, and then no doubt Mrs Han- 
well will furnish me with plasters 
and balsam. You have them? 
Yes; that’s right. He will do 
very well till then. It will not 
take long now, Challoner. Don’t 
catch cold, like a good fellow, for 
I can’t let you move yet. What’s 
this? Brandy? Ah, that’s the 
thing to keep up his fettle! [ 
thought he was growing a little 
white about the gills.” 

The patient laughed outright. 

“ You may laugh—laugh away,” 

roceeded the extempore surgeon, 
with the end of a handkerchief 
between his teeth; “but it’s all 
very fine. Drink your brandy, 
my friend, and be thankful. I 
should not mind a nip myself, if 
you would be so good, Lord Over- 
ton. Oh, don’t g° youre ae 
don’t go yourself. I would not on 
any account. .Whata good fellow 
heis!” he added, for the benefit of 
those left. 

Only Challoner and the footman 
were left; every one else had gladly 
seized the opportunity to beat a 
retreat from the raw  night-air, 
which continued to pour in through 
the broken window, since the brown 
paper, with which it had been pro- 

osed to patch it for the night, 
had not yet appeared—even Robert 
had retired with the rest into the 
drawing-room, there to be interro- 
gated and listened to. 

“ He was pulling down the win- 
dow. The-window was open, and 
we all felt cold. You kept us 
waiting so long, Lotta. Ido wish 
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ey dear, you could manage to be 
a little quicker sometimes. What 
had you to do but put on your 
cloak——” 

“My dear Robert, I was not a 
minute. But Janet had put my 
cloak underneath Marion’s, and at 
first we could not distinguish which 
was which—these fur cloaks are all 
so much alike : indeed we could not 
see that there were two; we thought 
there was only one.” 

* Oh, never mind—never mind. 
How your tongue does run on, 
Lotta!” cried Lady Matilda, who 
never could prevent herself from 
speaking to her daughter as if she 
were still at home and unmarried. 
“Tell me about the accident, Ro- 
bert. Howcould hedoit? What 
was there in closing a window to 
break it all to pieces, and cut Mr 
Challoner’s spel so badly ?” 

“Tt is unfortunately not the 
hand, but the wrist—just in the 
worst place, where the large ar- 
tery is.” 

“ But how did he do it? How 
did he do it ?” 

“How did he do it? Ido not 
know, I am sure: I cannot ima- 
gine. I was going to draw down 
the window—at least Lord Over- 
ton was going—and I was just 
going, when Challoner, who was in 
front of us both, turned round and 
did it.” 

“Did it? Did what?” 

“Pulled down the frame, and 
the cord broke ; and it came down 
with a run.” 

“Oh!” 

“He says the frame had stuck, 
—swelled with the rain, no doubt.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tt was a pity your having no 
remedies handy,” proceeded Ro- 
bert, i arn to recollect him- 
self. “If we had been at End- 
hill——_” 

“T have two or three kinds of 
plaster,” cried Lotta, with a glance 


at her mother ; “and we have ar. 
nica, and several things.” 

“Give him the arnica when you 
get home, my dear,” observed Lady 

atilda, drily. “Pour in a good 
supply. You are a very erudite 
core we all know, Lotta. So 

r Challoner may be safely handed 
over to your care.” 

“Arnica is not for an open’ 
wound, my love,” explained 
bert, in a somewhat short aside, 
“It is poison, and should never be 
applied when the skin is broken ; 
but a balsam for stopping bleed. 
ing is really, really a thing eve 
one ought to have,” continued he, 
more briskly. ‘“ You see this case 
shows i 

“ He’s all right now,” announced 
Teddy, coming in. “ He says it’s 
nothing, and ™ 

“It was a great thing Whewell 
being with us,” continued Robert, 
unwilling to lose the ear of the 
house. ‘“ Whewell is certainly a 
wonderful man. He can do any- 
thing he sets his hand to.” 

“He makes a lot of row about 
it, though.” 

Teddy’s amendment was not un- 
called for: even as they stood, there 
could be heard the dictatorial tones 
and loud laugh of the now excited 
and dominant guest ; and grateful 
as they were for knowledge and 
skill so valuable at such a moment, 
perhaps no one could have asserted 
that a little less assumption would 
not have been more becoming. 

However, that was neither here 
nor there. Whewell had done well, 
—had manfully rendered services 
for which praise and thanks were 
due, and these should certainly be 
accorded him ; while Challoner— 
Lady Matilda in particular was not 
quite sure how she must now ad- 
dress Challoner. She must address 
him somehow, of course ; but could 
she now expect him to care for civil- 
ity and attention so much overdue? 
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Could she suppose that he was not 
to see that he had been passed over 
and neglected throughout the en- 
tire evening, or imagine that he 
would now Be thankful for a crumb 
from her table, flung to him so late, 
and for such a reason? She could 
but hope he would not re-enter the 
drawing-room, and that a passing 
inquiry and expression of sympathy 
would be all that she would need 
to bestow in the hall. She would 
accompany the others out into the 
hall to give it, and—but hope was 
vain: the outsiders were heard ap- 
proaching even as she pondered. 

In they all came, Challoner first. 

By common consent he had been 
ushered to the front, in virtue of 
his misfortune; and the eagerness, 
the queries, and condolences with 
which he was now assailed, vindi- 
cated the justice of the sentiment. 

Everybody now spoke to Chal- 
loner, except the one who should 
have led the way; and even Ma- 
tilda had, with an effort and a 
blush, stepped forward to do her 
tardy part, when she caught the 
anxious stimulative eye of her son- 
in-law, and the demon within her 
rose. Robert’s look said, “ Yes, 
go, go: now is your time; now you 
can make up for the past; now 
you can retrieve your error: be 
quick, be quick !” And in answer 
‘ tothat “ Be quick, be quick!” a 
rebellious voice within retorted, “ I 
shall do nothing of the kind.” 

We have said Matilda was a 
sweet-tempered woman : but there 
are things that would set up the 
back of an angel; and if there was 
one person on earth who was a se 
ficient in saying or looking those 
things, it was Robert Hanwell. 

Perhaps he might not have pro- 
voked everybody. His absurdi- 
ties, his self-complacency, and his 
unconscious arrogance, would not 
have caused some good souls more 
than a faint annoyance, or they 
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might even have derived from 
them a distinct source of amuse- 
ment; but with such he must have 
had nothing to do as a relation, 
and they must have come but sel- 
dom into contact with him. To 
Matilda he was as a rough collar 
constantly worn: he could not be 
shaken off, he could not be thrown 
aside; he was always there, and he 
was always making himself felt to 
be there. Moreover, it is probable 
that in the presence of his mother- 
in-law the unfortunate young man 
showed to his worst—that he set 
her on, out of aspirit of opposition, 
to do things which she would not 
otherwise have done; and that he 
in turn, fretted and irritated by her 
levity, made himself yet more ridic- 
ulous by his ill-humour than she 
would have made him by her wit. 

On the present occasion the ill- 
humour was more than ordinarily 
disastrous. Matilda was vexed 
with herself, and was really anx- 
ious to make honourable amends 
to Challoner for her former slight- 
ing demeanour towards him. Now 
a finer shade of perception than 
Robert possessed would have en- 
abled him to see this, and to stand 
back and let her now aroused and 
womanly compunctions have their 
fullswing : she would, following 
the dictates of her own heart, have 
said all that was kind and gentle; 
she would have won forgiveness in 
amoment. But just as she was 
about to step forward, or rather 
had actually taken a step or two, 
and was hesitating for a suitable 
word to begin with, a pressing and 
perturbed countenance must needs 
be thrust forward, and all was lost. 

Who was he, that she should do 
his bidding? “Know your place, 
sir,” was written in every line of 
the frown which gathe on her 
brow, and she turned on her heel 
—to find Whewell at her side. 

“ We shall be off immediately 
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now, Lady Matilda. The carriage 
had been sent round to the stables, 
but it will be here in a minute. 
Pray forgive Mr Challoner: he 
would never have forgiven himself, 
Iassure you, if he had bled to 
death in your hall.” 

“Tt was not so bad as that, I 
hope.” Lady Matilda responded 
to the light tone so coldly that 
the speaker looked surprised. 

“You have no doctor near at 
hand,I am told?” rejoined Whewell, 
leaving banter alone, as he per- 
ceived it to be inappropriate. 

“Within two miles—within a 
mile and ahalf, I should say. That 
is pretty well for a country place, 
Ithink. We have no great need 
of doctors in Overton parish. If 
Mr Challoner needs a doctor a 

*“ Oh, not a bit of him; not now, 
at all events. These bull-dog kind 
of men can stand anything; and 
this was merely——-Oh, Mrs Han- 
well is going. Good night, then, 
Lady Matilda; we shall see you 
in x Mar to-morrow. And pray 


remember that you have promised 
to coach me up in 7 new duties; 


I look to you to pull me through, 
Good night. Where,” looking round 
—‘ where is my patient ?” : 
He was behind, awaiting his 
turn; and he was unsupported, or 
rather his parting moments were 
uninjured by Robert. Robert had 
gone out with the Miss Applebys, 
who had stayed with the rest, no 
one knew why, and they were now 
being escorted to the door by him 
aad Teddy. Lord Overton was, as 
usual, doing nothing, and visible 
nowhere. “Mr Challoner,” said 
Matilda, very gently, “I cannot 
express to you how sorry I am.” 
he wished she could have said 
more, wished she could have thought 
of more to say; but no civility, no 
condolence, no repentance would 
furnish her.with a single other 
word at the moment; and before 
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she could make a second attem 
or conjure up any further pretext 
for detaining him, he was gone, 
Matilda uneasily followed. What 
could she do? Wasthere anything 
left for her todo? She was cud. 
gelling her brains as she wandered 
on with a vague idea of bein 
friendly in not being left behind, 
when anew there seemed to be a 
stir without, and it was Robert's 
voice which, as before, was the 
presager of evil. 

“Going to walk to the village, 
Challoner ! To walk! What for ? 
I thought I understood——” 

Then a murmur of undertones ; 
then Overton’s voice—“ I can send 
at once. I should have done so 
before.” 

“ Why, I’ll go.” That was Teddy, 

Matilda lost not another moment. 
“ What is wrong? What is the 
matter ?” she cried, with a sound 
almost of terror in her tones: for 
long years afterwards she remem- 
bered that moment, as she had 
cause to remember it. 

“ Well, it is hard to say: really 
Ido not know what to advise,” 
replied Whewell, who, with the 
others, was standing on the door- 
step, in front of the brougham, in 
which Mrs Hanwell was already 
seated. “ Of course, if Chalioner 
thinks the bleeding is still going 
on, he ought to have it seen to © 
at once. I am very sorry: I had 
hoped we had settled it. But cer- 
tainly Challoner is right to speak 
out ; and as you say we are going 
away from a doctor——that is ac- 
tually in an opposite direction—— 
Is there no way round 2” he broke 
off suddenly; “ could we not drive 
round ?” 

‘“ T shall walk, and be there in 
no time,” announced Challoner with 
gruff decision. ‘Can you give me 
a latch-key, Hanwell ? That is all 
I want.” 

“Eight miles at the end of a 
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long day’s shooting!” cried the 
master of Endhill. 

“ My dear fellow, eight miles ; 
what are eight miles?” And Rob- 
ert found himself almost pushed 
into thecarriage. “ There—it’s all 
right; don’t keep Mrs Hanwell 
waiting.” 

“IT can’t allow it. 
you shall not go alone.” 

“Suppose I go with him,” said 
Whewell, faintly. 

There were further suggestions 
and assertions, and at length, “ Sup- 
pose there are two fools instead of 
one, and suppose here’s a third to 
bear them company, and I’m he,” 
cried Teddy in the rear. “ What 
alark! Just wait till I get my 
boots on.” 

“ You need not trouble ; George 
is off by this time on the bay mare,” 
said the quiet voice that was al- 
ways listened to. “ And,” con- 
tinued Lord Overton, “ Mr Chal- 
loner must be good enough to 
accept a bed here for to-night ; he 
will be attended to much sooner 
here than at Endhill, and it will 
save the doctor, and the’ doctor’s 
nag, a long journey into the bar- 
gain.” 

When had Overton done it? 
How had he managed it ? 

He had not appeared on the 
scene at all; and although as a 
host he had been polite, and as a 
man concerned, he had only so far 
entered into the spirit of the thing : 
now all were surprised, and though 
relief was painted on the faces of 
Whewell and Hanwell, the discom- 
fiture of the other two gentlemen 
was obvious. Challoner looked, 
and could not keep from looking 
annoyed, aud Teddy refused to stop 
equipping himself : now that he 
was started, he must do something 
and go somewhere, and eagerly 
burst forth with a dozen plans. 

_“Do whatever you like,” said 
his brother. “Take a walk in the 


Certainly 
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rain if it pleases you—it will do no 
one any harm ; but Mr Challoner 
remains here,” laying a detainin 
hand on Challoner’s arm. “ All 
right, coachman ! Look you up in 
the morning, Robert ;” and against 
so wise and comfortable a conclu- 
sion no one could protest. 

Terrible had been the internal 
qualm which had been experienced 
by Whewell as well as by Robert 
when Challoner’s first proposal had 
been made. 

Even the lesser evil of having to 
drive their patient to the village 
and back, before again getting into 
the road for Endhill—a clear two 
miles, if not three miles, extra—had 
been appalling ; and yet, but for 
Lord Overton's promptitude, this 
must have been the end of it. They 
could not be thankful enough. 

“Uncle Overton is so kind and 
thoughtful, once he really under- 
stands about things,” observed 
Lotta. “He does not often bestir 
himself, but when he does——I 
am so glad you had not to take 
that dreadful walk, either of you ; 
I assure you I am.” 

So were they. 

“And where would have been 
the good?” proceeded the lady, 
astutely ; “ Mr Challoner must have 
gone all the same. It would have 
been no use for any one of you to 
have gone without Mr Challoner ; 
and if he had to go, and no one 
else had to go however, I am 
glad he had not to go, either: 
uncle Overton settled it in much 
the best way.” And in every 
aching joint and weary muscle, 
the other two felt that she was 
answered in the affirmative, and 
found no flaw in the argument. 

“ Come and sit down,” said Lord 
Overton, gently pushing his reluc- 
tant guest back into the deserted 
drawing-room once more. “Ma- 
tilda, don’t you sit up unless you 
like. Challoner—why, Challoner,” 
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with a sudden cry, “why, it’s 
pouring! Good heavens! what 
shall we do?” 

“ This,” said Matilda. 

Her face had paled, but it was 
not the pallor of inertion; in a 
second she had with her own hands 
and Teddy’s help torn off Chal- 
loner’s coat, and sprung upon his 
arm, feeling for the pulse above the 
elbow-joint, as before indicated 
by Whewell,—holding it, when 
found, with the grip of a wild cat. 

“What are you doing?” said 
Overton, in alow voice. ‘Poor fel- 
low, he was frightened now. 

“She is doing me a service,” re- 

lied Challoner for her; “ Lady 

atilda is pressing her fingers into 
the vein to stop the circulation, 
and if she can only hold on——” 

“T can—I shall.” 

-“Tt is indeed kind;” but the 
speaker did not proceed. It was 
kind—no one could say it was not 
kind ; but it was annoying and 
vexatious that he should need such 
kindness. It was difficult to know 
what to say, where complaints 
would have been ungracious, but 
where too much gratitude would 
have been absurd. The situation 
had been forced upon his enter- 
tainers ; nothing had been volun- 
tary on their 1 and this no one 
could have felt more keenly than 
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the recipient, the Challoner who 
had sat silent and still, left to him. 
self the whole evening, uncared for 
and unnoticed. To be sure, Over. 
ton had drawn his chair up a few 
yards off, and Overton had been 
equally at leisure; but there the 
good-fellowship for the nonce had 
ended, while neither Teddy nor 
Matilda had done for him a thing, 
To have Teddy now passionately 
pacing up and down the room on 
his account! To have Matilda 
kneeling by his side ! 

He bit his lip, and quiet man as 
he was, almost cursed the situation 
in his heart. 

However, there the situation 
was, and nothing could improve 
it: and ages indeed it seemed be- 
fore the sharp imperative summons 
of the door-bell announced the wel- 
come arrival—come, indeed, as soon 
as any reasonable mortals could 
have expected, and as fast as Dr 
Hitchin’s horse could go; and all 
that weary while Matilda knelt 
bravely on, never changing her 
position, nor relaxing her hold, bat 
taking no part in the brief dialogues 
that from time to time were inter- 
charged among the other three, 
and only now and then drawing 
unconsciously a long deep breath, 
and stealing a furtive glance at 
the clock. 


CHAPTER XI.—CHALLONER IS IMPATIENT TO BE GONE. 


‘‘ The latent mischief from his heart to tear.” 


Under the skilful treatment of 
the village apothecary, a man of 
high repute in his own sphere, and 
renowned for many a long-winded 
diagnosis, Challoner’s wound soon 
assumed a less serious aspect. 

But another difficulty now arose. 
He was ordered to bed—not to bed 
for the night, as was reasonable 
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enough, and agreeable enough to 
his inclinations, but to stay in 
bed until seen and interviewed the 
next day ; and this could only be 
hearkened to with ridicule and im- 
patient contempt. But what, then, 
was the dismay of the scoffer, and 
the delight and importance of our 
friend Teddy, when the command 
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that had been thus wantonly mal- 
treated when it issued from Dr 
Hitchin’s lips, had to be obeyed 
from very stress of adverse cir- 
cumstances! The next morning 
found Challoner hot and cold, 
coughing and shivering, and al- 
though still unwilling to own as 
much, by no means so obdurate 
as the night before. He would at 
least lie still for an hour or two: 
he had—yes, he certainly had taken 
a little chill ; and perhaps, as the 
day was wet, and nothing could be 
done out of doors, being Sunday, 
he might as well submit to be cod- 
dled up, so as to be all right on 
Monday. 

But Monday came, and he was 
by no means all right ; throat and 
chest were sore, his head was ach- 
ing, and he sneezed in the doctor’s 
face even while making solemn 
declaration of his innocence. The 
truth was, that scarcely any living 
man could have escaped scot-free 
who had done what Challoner had 
done: he had stood—and without 
his coat, be it remembered—full in 
the icy current let in by the brok- 
en window for upwards of twenty 
minutes, while Whewell attended 
to his hand and wrist ; and he had 
just come out of a well-warmed 
room, a rather over-warm room, 
into which no draught ever by any 
chance penetrated, and he had lost 
some blood. He could hardly have 
been human, and not have caught 
cold ; and this was precisely what 
he had done. 

He had caught cold—nothing 
more ; but nothing more was need- 
ed. The cold had attacked both 
throat and chest, and there was no 
doubt about it. To get up and take 
his departure was not to be thought 
of ; he must give in, stop where he 
was, and play the invalid. 

A more reluctant or pugnacious 
invalid Dr Hitchin had never be- 
fore had to deal with. 
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What! stay on at Overton, 
and on and on at Overton, and 
that not for two days or three 
days, but “till he was better,”— 
horrible indefinite term !—obtrude 
himself in a manner so unseemly 
on strangers, utter strangers, and 
demand and wrench from them, 
as it were, their sympathy and 
their hospitality? Not he. It 
could not be done. The doctor 
must understand, once for all, that 
he, the patient, had got to be made 
well somehow in another day or so, 
—well enough, at any rate, to leave 
the Hall, and no longer trouble 
people upon whom he had no sort 
of claim, and to whose house he 
had merely come to dine by chance. 

“ Bless my life, surely it was a 
lucky chance then!” cried the 
amazed Hitchin in his heart. 
“One would think these were 
snug enough quarters for any 
dainty fellow to be laid up in: 
everything he can possibly want ; 
fine old place, fine company—a 
nice amusing idle young fellow 
like Teddy, and the Earl is not 
half so black as he’s painted. 
Ay, and Lady Matilda. And— 
Lady—Matilda,” proceeded the 
old gentleman slowly. “ Ah dear! 
times are changed with the young 
folks nowadays. What would 
not have given twenty years ago 
for the chance of being nursed 
up and looked after by a Lady 

atilda! A fine woman, a fine 
stately beauty of the rare old 
type—not the trumpery pretty 
miss, with a turned-up nose and 
freckles, who passes as a belle in 
these times. Lady Matilda never 
looks amiss; I have never seen 
her look amiss, at any rate, and 
I meet her out and about in all 
sorts of winds, and in all sorts of 
old clothes. What would the 
man have? What does it all 
mean? I can’t enter his room, 
but he begins with his ‘When 
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shall I be up, doctor? Can’t 
I go away to-morrow, doctor?’ 
—plaguing my life out, and 
running, certainly running a very 
decided risk, by thus fretting and 
irritating the mucous membrane 
into the bargain. What is he 
up to, that Challoner?” suddenly 
cried the little sage, knitting his 
wiry brows; “he is either a deep 
one and has his own reasons 
Aha! Is it Lady Matilda after 
all, I wonder?” — 

But he kept a tight hand on the 
patient all the same. 

Now we would not fora moment 
cast a slur on Hitchin, and it is not 
to be supposed that in the few re- 
marks we feel called upon to make 
below, that we infer he was biassed 
by certain considerations in his 
view of the case—that he made the 
worst of the accident, and the most 
of his opportunity ; but it ought to 
be borne in mind that, as a medical 
man—as the medical man of the 
neighbourhood, the sole physician, 
accoucheur, surgeon, and apothe- 
cary of anywhere about short of 
Seaburgh itself—he had been hard- 
ly used by the Overtons. Lady Ma- 
tilda was never ill, neither were 
her brothers. Their rude health 
and hardihood braved every kind 
of weather, and laughed at every 
sort of disease ; they were by cir- 
cumstances placed above the reach 
of almost every form of infection; 
they could not be accused, even by 
their dearest friends, of overtask- 
ing their brains ; and they did not 
know what nerves were. His only 
chance lay in an accident ; and so 
far, accidents had been few and 
far between. 

“ Yet,” pondered he, “ they ride 
the most dangerous animals going.” 
But then Dr Hitchin’s ideas of 
a dangerous animal differed from 
those of Teddy and Matilda. 

However, one thing was certain, 
that scarcely ever since the good 


doctor had established himself in 


those parts, had he been called in 
to attend any one at the Hall; and 
indeed, on the rare occasions when 
this privileges had been accorded 
him, and he and his Bobby had 
had the felicity of turning in at the 
avenue gate, it had been invariabl 

on the behoof of a housemaid or 


kitchenm.id whose ailment did not 


even necessitate his drawing rein 
at the front door. Even Lotta 
had got through her full share of 
childish complaints before his day, 
and nothing had remained for him 
but the dregs of the whooping- 
cough, which dregs had done him 
no credit, and given him consider- 
able trouble. 

He had not soon been summoned 
again; and indeed it was now 
several years since he had even 
been within the park, farther than 
to skirt along the high slope above 
the house, where was a road free to 
all, and used as a short cut by any 
one who chose. 

All of this being thus explained, 
and it being also understood that 


Dr Hitchin knew tolerably well all, 


the outs and ins of the family, and 
had, in common with the rest of 
the little world about, studied their 
ways and humors for a consider- 
able length of time, the judicious 
reader will at once be able, accord- 
ing to the charity that in hin— 
or her—lies, to determine how ill 
Challoner really was. 

Very ill he was not, or he would 
have been more meek. And he 
was not meek—not by any means. 
True, he said but little, and gave 
utterance to not a syllable of com- 
plaint, but his air was restive and 
disdainful; he received instruc- 
tions and prescriptions with a smile 
that was worse than words ; and 
though he did not actually dare to 
disobey orders, though he put out 
his tongue when told, and even sub- 
mitted to the indignity of having 
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a glass tube thrust under it, and 
having to sit still with the ridicu- 
lous thing sticking out of his grave 
mouth for two full minutes, he did 
it all with what at least was no 
enthusiasm, and received the report 
of his stomach, his pulse, and his 
temperature as if they had sever- 
ally belonged to someone else. 

Such apathy was almost too 
much even for the cheerful little 
doctor ; but there was one person 
whom it suited to a nicety—one 
member of the household who got 
on better with Challoner than he 
had ever done with any mortal in 
his life before—and that was Lord 
Overton. 

Overton had found a man who 
could hold his tongue, and yet be 
happy. ) 

He had at last by good hap hit 
upon a fellow-creature who would 
sit as still, smoke as long, and say 
as littleas he did himself ; he had 
at length met with some one who 
paid him no court, gave him no 
trouble, put forth no efforts for his 
amusement, no solicitude for bis 
comfort, and who expected, in 
retcrn for all this forbearance, 
this priceless moderation, simply 
nothing. When he had said his 
“Good morning,” and “ Hope 
you're better?” each day he could 
sit down just where he liked, in 
the worst chair and the worst part 
of the room if he chose, and Chal- 
loner would barely turn his head 
to see where he was or what he 
was doing. He would pull out his 
own cigar ; he would hunt up his 
own match, and pass it on, no one 
resenting his rising and moving 
to do so; he would poke the fire 
—Robert Hanwell would have 
had his hair standing on end had 
he witnessed the indifference with 
which Challoner permitted his dis- 
tinguished companion to handle his 
own poker and tongs, once he 
found that Overton liked doing so, 
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—he would sit on and onin peace 
and comfort, no one thinking it 
necessary to trouble with talkin 
beyond a “ Beastly wet,” now an 
then varied, perchance with a 
“Bad for the farmers,”—each of 
which remarks, if originated by 
himself, would merely ) 0 from 
the other an inarticulate civil 
sound, which was perfectly polite 
and pleasant, but which most men 
would have thought was hardl 
response sufficient for Lord Over- 
ton. Perhaps Challoner would 
volunteer the “ Beastly wet,” and 
Overtonwould nod the mute assent; 
perhaps they would both together 
originate the sentiment ; perhaps 
one would see that the weather 
was about to improve, and the sky 
to clear, while the other considered 
that the rain was setting steadily 
in ; perhaps one would narrate a 
brief, a very brief experience of 
country life, farmers shooting, or 
proprietary grievances; perhaps 
the other would cap the story with 
a better,—but however long the 
bore each other company, an 
whatever they agreed upon or dif- 
fered upon, one thing was plain, 
they were on the best of terms. 
Lady Matilda jested about the 
strange pair who, thus thrown at 
haphazard together, fitted like a 
pair of gloves ; and my lord’s pre- 
dilection for Mr Challoner, and the 
length of time my lord passed in 
the sick room, made the invalid’s 
beef-tea several degrees stronger 
and more grateful to the palate 
than it would have been had Mr 
Edward only been there to see. 
Nobody told Lord Overton a 
word of Challoner’s impatience to 
be at liberty—naturally nobody 
would ; and indeed the principal 
erson who could, was the least 
ikely of all to whisper a hint of 
the kind, since Dr Hitchin knew 
better than to breed mischief at 
any time, especially such mischief 
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as must have been detrimental to 
his own interests. 

Greatly was he pleased with the 
alliance between the two odd-come- 
shorts. (It was Matilda who styled 
them the odd-come-shorts, and who 
stuck to the term in spite of Teddy’s 
representation that whatever might 
be said of Overton, it was rough 
on Challoner to be bracketed with 
him, without being given a chance 
of showing what he was or what 
he could be.) 

Lady Matilda openly smiled in 
the doctor’s face when he an- 
nounced that Lord Overton was 
excellent company for Mr Chal- 
loner. She was quite willing that 
he should be, more than willing— 
charmed, delighted ; but it showed 
her one thing—namely this, that 
any one who couid be thus enam- 
oured of her dear excellent elder 
brother’s dumb show of good-fel- 
lowship could be of no earthly 
good to her: she must look else- 
where for a kindred spirit. 

At length Dr Hitchin suffered 
himself to be persuaded into a 
decree that his patient might be 
moved into another room,—into 
the drawing-room, or still better, 
into the sunny little boudoir— 
Lady Matilda’s boudoir—which 
was on the same floor, and had a 
southern aspect. 

No going up and down stairs at 
first, no draughts, no chills. “ You 
we go to Lady Matilda’s room 

y-and-by, when the windows are 
shut, and there isa good fire—that 
is to say, if her ladyship will be 
good enough to grant permission,” 
with a low bow and wave of the 
hand to Teddy, who was supposed 
to represent his sister at any time 
she might be apart from him. 

* Ask Lady Matilda——” 

Chailoner lifted his head, as 
though about to speak. 

“ Mycompliments to Lady 
Matilda,” proceeded the good 


doctor, not noticing this, “ and 


will she be charitable enough—eh? 
is that the phrase, eh?” smiling 
jovially,—* charitable enough to 
harbour this poor patient of mine 
for a few hours in her delightful 
haven of refuge, eh, sir? Hum, eh? 
Haven of refuge, eh? You wil 
have drifted into as snug a haven 
of refuge as ever mariner did if you 
get taken in there, Mr Challoner, 

can assure you. Ha! ha! ha! 
Good anchorage for any man. | 
remember the room well,” suddenly 
resuming a matter-of-fact tone, as 
the two unresponsive faces before 
him showed no appreciation of his 
slyness,—‘“ I remember its aspect, 
and recommending it for Miss 
Lotta—Mrs Hanwell—after her 
severe attack of whooping-cough. 
She could not throw off the cough, 
and I was obliged to keep her 
almost entirely to her mother’s 
boudoir. It was a _ charming 
convalescent home—convalescent 
home, I called it then, to amuse 
the little girl—and it appears it 
must do duty for a convalescent 
home once more, Mr Challoner. 
You will find it most comfortable: 
ladies always contrive to make a 
home comfortable; their little odds 
and ends, work-baskets, and knick- 
knacks, are all additions in their 
way. Lady Matilda must find 
you something to do, my good 
sir; you are tired of being idle, 
and that is what makes you fancy 
yourself so ill 4s 

“__T/ 1 fancy myself ill! ” 

“ Well, yes; you have felt your- 
self uncommonly ill, no doubt,” 
replied the shameless doctor,coolly; 
“very miserable, and feverish, and 
low, and that was the cause of your 
restless desire to get away from 
the Hall. Oh, I understood it 
all; you thought you were regularly 
in for it, and as you did not mean 
to lie up, you would fain have set 
off through fog and rain to travel 
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all over the country, until you 
had developed a thoroughpaced 
fever. That was what you were 
upto. Oh, don’t tell me—I know, 
I know ; and let me tell you, my 
friend, that you had your desire as 
nearly as ever man had. I would 
not alarm any one at the time, but 
it has been a close shave—a very 
close shave; a little more would 
have done it—just as much more,” 
turning to Teddy, “as Mr Challoner 
wanted todo. Ah, young men, 
young men!” 

“Pooh!” said Challoner ; but 
two things ir the last speech 
softened his contempt. He liked— 
who does not ?—to have it thought 
he had been ill; also he liked bein 
called a young man. 

He was nota very young man— 
he was just at the age when a man 
may be young or not; but Dr 
Hitchin, who reverenced muscle 
and sinew, height and breadth, a 
deep chest and a long arm,honestly 
looked his admiration, and could 
not comprehend the gleam of satis- 
faction which stole athwart Chal- 
loner’s brow, where already a dash 
of grey had mingled with the thick 
dark locks on the temple. 

“Pooh!” said the poor fellow, 
but he smiled—for almost the first 
time that day he smiled; something 
in his own thoughts had pleased 
him as Hitchin spoke. 

“No disrespect to Lord Overton 
or Mr Edward here,” proceeded the 
doctor presently ; “ but you will be 
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lad to vary your society a little. 

ady Matilda—(whiat the mis- 
chief is the meaning of this now?” 
internally. “No sooner do I men- 
tion Lady Matilda than my gentle- 
man looks black as thunder at me. 
Her ladyship been snubbing him, 
eh ? Can that be it, I wonder?) 
And, Mr Edward, get out a game 
of chess,or draughts,or something,” 
he continued aloud; “backgammon, 
eh ? or # 

“ Penny Nap,” cried Teddy,joy- 
ously. 

“Cards? Ah, very good—very 
good. Anything to amuse the 
mind. We used to play cribbage 
in my young days.” 

“ Matilda likes cribbage. I have 
to play with her ; it’s awfully slow, 
for she always beats me,” said 
Teddy, with more interest than he 
had before displayed in the conver- 
sation. “I hate the counting, for 
she always manages to bag some- 
thing from me, with all those ‘ fif- 
teen twos’ and rot. How is a 
fellow to remember that nine and 
six make fifteen, as well as seven 
and eight ?” 

“Are you fond of whist?” It 
was a great moment for Hitchin. 
Whist was his strong point, and 
to make a fourth in a rubber at 
the Hall, or even to play with 
a dummy—for Lady Matilda was 
probably no great hand—would 
have been 

“No, I hate it,” said Teddy, 
flatly. 


CHAPTER XII.—TEDPY’S CONFIDENCES, 


‘¢ Each man has a measure of his own for everything.” 


—LAVATER. 


‘‘ For fools will prate ; and though they want the wit 
To find close faults, yet open blots they bit.” 
e 


Hope was over in a moment, 
killed in the birth, or rather it 
might have been almost said to 


—DRYDEN. 


have been still-born, so few were 
its flickering seconds of existence. 
No whist-table in the library at the 
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Hall,no Lord Overton for a partner, 
no reminiscences of the same on the 
morrow’s rounds—it had been but 
@ passing vision, gone like a flash, 
and now there was again only the 
useful Challoner to fall back upon. 

‘There must not be too much 
talking, remember,” Hitchin sighed, 
all doctor again. ‘“ The bronchial 
tubes are still tender, and must not 
be excited. Talking irritates—” 

“ You need not be afraid of his 
talking,” said Teddy, bluntly; “he 
must talk in his sleep if he talks 
at all. At any rate,he never favours 
me; Overton is the only person who 
gets any change out of him, and 
a little goes a long way with Over- 
ton. He ain’t particular.” 

But the hand that fell on Chal- 
loner’s shoulder was so hearty and 
kindly, and the charge was so freely 
and confidingly laid, that no one 
could have taken umbrage at it, 
and no one did. It was impossible 
not to like Teddy Lessingham when 
Teddy was good; and when he was 
not, why, then Matilda argued it 
was “ only Teddy,” only her poor, 
beautiful, whimsical—she wouldnot 
for the world have whispered “half 
witted ”"—brother, He was, she 
would have maintained, perfectly 
sensible,perfectlyrational,perfectly 
all that he should have been, when 
he was not vexed or sullen ; it was 
only when thwarted or distressed, 
when he did not understand, and 
took things amiss, and was grieved 
and indignant,that Teddy was irre- 
sponsible : it was other people who 
roused the evil spirit in him;Teddy, 
let alone,would not have hurt a fly. 

And Teddy now quite looked 
upon himself as Challoner’s friend. 
Overton was all very well, but 
Overton went for nothing beside 
two men of the world such as him- 
self and Challoner: it wasto him 
that Challoner must look for every- 
thing that could make his enforced 
stay at the Hall endurable ; and 
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accordingly, “Well, now,”cried he, — 
as the doctor left the room—“now, 
you see, there you are! I said you 
would be all right in a few days 
if you would only hold on ; and so 
you are all right—right as a trivet; 
and it is just a week to-day since 
—-since last Saturday. his is 
Saturday again, you know. I dare. 
say you didn’t know, for there was 
nothing to tell you, unless it was 
the newspaper, and that says Fri- 
day, for to-day’s has not come yet, 
though the afternoon post will be 
here directly. I say, will you go 
to Matilda’s now, or after a bit ?” 

“Oh, wait a little,” said Chal- 
loner, slowly. 

“ All right. But Pll tell her that 
ou are coming, and that she is to 
ave a good fire, and all the rest of 

it : I can just run along now.” 

“ Oh—ah—don’t be in a hurry,” 
said Challoner, with an evident 
wish to detain the steps which had 
already begun to move to the door. 

“Ts there not—any other room?” 
he began, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, by Jove ! when you heard 
what Hitchin said, and all the 
dust he raised about it! Oh, I say, 
that’s too bad. There’s the bil- 
liard-room, of course, but it would 
be as much as my place is worth 
—no, no, I never disobey orders; 
if I did,Matilda would give it me— 
that she would, I can tell you.” 

“ But—we shall disturb her, 
shan’t we ?” 

“Nota bit. Disturb Matilda! 
She is never disturbed. What has 
she got to be disturbed about? 
Lotta was the one who used to 
complain of being ‘disturbed.’ I 
am sure I don’t know why, no one 
ever wanted to disturb her; she 
might have been let alone from 
morning to night, for all the good 
she was to anybody.” 

“Tam such a nuisance.” And 
something else was added indis- 
tinctly. 
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“Oh, come, I like that,” said 
Teddy. ‘“ When I have told you 
over and over again what a perfect 

odsend you are to us all, and me 
particularly! For I never have 
anybodyhardly—I mean any young 
fellows like myself. I don’t know 
how it is, I am sure, ” with Teddy’s 

uzzled look, that always made 
Matilda change the subject,—“I 
don’t know how I don’t have more 
fellows about. I had lots of 
friends once—I mean I have now, 
any number ; but they don’t come 
here. We don’t ask them here ; we 
forget, I suppose. A fellow can’t 
be expected to remember every- 
thing, you know,” he concluded, 
with his usual apology. 

“No, of course not,” said Chal- 
loner, dreamily. He had been 
thinking his own thoughts, and 
they had been of a nature to make 
him say “ No” or “ Yes” at ran- 
dom to any sudden call. He had 
added “of course not” from mere 
absence of mind; and as it appeared 
to suit the requirements of the 
case, he again relapsed into silence, 
and his companion again resumed: 
“Qverton is as fond of you as he 
can be ; and we were saying only 
this morning what a grand thing 
it was that Robert had not carried 
ith off to Endhil', as he had all 

ut done, and had you ill there. 
How you would have hated it! 
Oh, you don’t know how you would 
have hated it! ” cried Teddy from 
his heart. ‘“ You would have had 
nobody but Robert and Whewell. 
Whewell would not have done 
much for you. He is aselfish beg- 
gar; I can see he is. I don’t like 
him a bit. He made me kneel on the 
cold bit of pavement, when I had 
to be godfather—I mean proxy 
godfather, or whatever it is—at the 
christening, and he had a nice 
piece of carpet. It was my carpet 
by rights, but he edged on to it, 
and I had to go on to the horrid 
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cold stone. It was just like him: I 
knew he was that kind of fellow 
the moment I set eyes upon him. 
Then he comes here dangling after 
Matilda !” 

“ Does he ?” said Challoner, and 
suddenly looked as though expect- 
ing more. 

“ Doesn’t he, that’s all! Every 
day this week but one, and to-day, 
—and he’ll be over to-day yet. It’s 
only four now ; he’ll be here about 
five. He has been, let me see—he 
did not come one day ; that was 
Wednesday, and that was because 
we went there, so that ought not 
to count ; and it is as if he had 
been every day, every single day, 
this week.” 

“ But he has only been twice up 
to see me.” 

“Very likely—up to see yon. 
The first two times he would not 
disturb you—not for the world, 
as the doctor said you were 
to be quiet,—Hitchin did say 
so, you know, though I don’t be- 
lieve Whewell knew it ; and then 
Wednesday—that was the ‘bye’: 
and then yesterday and the day 
before he was up both times. 
Well, but just fancy what it would 
have been for you to have been ill 
at Endhill,” he started off on an- 
other tack ; “ just think now. We 
should have come over to inquire 
after you,of course,—most likely we 
should have come over every day, 
as we have nothing else to do at 

resent,—and of course we, at least 
, should have come up and sat 
up with you a bit; but still it 
would have been different. And 
then all the rest of the time you 
would have had only Robert—only 
Robert,” in a voice whose cadence 
spoke volumes. “And there you 
would have been, and we here,— 
and we who would have been so 
thankful of you——” 

as It is really—you are too 
good,” said Challoner, with a sud- 
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“ Go on,” he add- 
“ What 


den movement. 
ed, in a rather low voice. 
were you saying ?” 
“Tm sure I don’t know. Oh, how 
glad weare you are here! Weshould 
have been fit to hang ourselves these 
five dripping days if it hadn’t been 
for you ; for though we get on as 
well as most people in the wet—we 
don’t mind it much, you know—still 
it is nasty to get rained through 
and through every day, and never 
to meet anybody out but ourselves,” 
said Teddy, lucidly if ungrammati- 
cally. “ Matilda is the worst off ; 
but then, if she likes Whewell, she 
is welcome to him. All the same,” 
he added, after a few minutes’ re- 
flection, “I do think she has had 
enough of him by this time. She 
cut out at the back door like any- 
thing when she caught sight of him 
coming up the avenue yesterday ; 
and that was how you had so much 
of his company: by the way, he 


was hanging on till she came in, 


and she never came. It was rather 
a joke, that.” 

“He has no business to come 
over bothering us,” he broke out, 
a “ We don’t want him : 

eis not our friend; he did not 
come on our invitation » 

* Neither did I,” said Chal- 
loner, with rather a bitter smile. 

“You! Oh! Oh, that’s too bad 
of you !” cried poor Teddy,redden- 
ing in his anxiety to retrieve so 
obvious an error. “ Well, anyway 

ou are our friend now,—at least 
if you will be friends with us,” he 
added, in his best and nicest man- 
ner. “ People don’t seem to care 
much to be friends with Overton 
and me,” oblivious of the numbers 
he had just before boasted ; “ they 
don’t teke to us much, I am afraid. 
But we are not so bad at all when 
you get to know us. At least I 
am not so bad,” said Teddy, very 
simply. “Overton,” with warmth, 
—* Overton is as good a fellow as 
ever lived ; and so is Matilda.” 
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“ She is—what ?”’ 

“Never mind ; don’t catch one 
up, I say. I only meant to tell 

ou that you need not be afraid of 

er. People are afraid of her, you 
know ; they say she is spiteful, and 
that. It is the greatest lie. There’s 
no spitefullness in her; she only lets 
her tongue run on a bit. Overton 
and I are always telling her of it; 
but we can’t help laughing,she does 
take people off so jolly well some. - 
times, She means no harm: she 
is awfully good to you when she 
likes you. She can’t like every- 
body ; she is too clever to like 
everybody—that’s the worst of her; 
and there are people, you know—— 
She says Robert sets her teeth on 
edge,” he broke off suddenly. 

Challoner laughed. 

“ Ah, but it’s true,” proceeded 
the naughty boy, quite aware that 
he was telling tales ; “he is sucha 
fool, he never knows when he is in 
a hole, and goes on and on till she 
can’t stand more. Then she lets 
out on him ; how can she help it? 
It is his fault ; he ought to keep 
out of her way.” 

“ But he cannot always keep out 
of her way.” 

“Oh yes, he could. Why not? 
Nobody wants him.” 

“That may be, but still——” 

“Oh, I know what you mean: 
it is what she says herself ; she has 
got to put up with him for Lotta’s ~ 
sake. Women are so soft, you 
know. You would not think Matilda 
was soft like that, but she is. It is 
queer, but she does not mind Lotta 
half so much as Robert. NowJ 
think there is six to one and half- 
a-dozen to the other. Lotta is as 
like all the Wilmots as she can 
be ; they have all those flat faces 
and sleepy eyes. You would never 
dream she was Matilda’s daughter, 
would you? Matilda is like ws,” 
said Teddy, looking very handsome 
and conscious. 

“ She is.” 
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“ You see it ?” 

“Like you? Yes.” 

“ But not like Overton ?” 

“ Not in the least like Lord Over- 
ton.” 

“T wonder what you think of 
Matilda,” said Teddy, after a pause 
and several wistful glances. “I am 
afraid she behaved very badly to 
you the other night. I am sure 
I don’t know—that is to say—you 
see, it was all a bit of temper,” pro- 
ceeded he, in the humour to be 
chatty and confidential, for the 
hour was seductive, the sick-room 
warm and bright, the day without 
dark and dismal, and moreover, he 
had just come in from a long wet 
ride, had changed his things, and 
got comfortable again; and with his 
arm-chair on one side oi the fire- 
place, and Challoner’s on the other, 
to be cosy and communicative 
seemed quite the right thing. 

“Tt was only Matilda’s way of 
showing fight because Robert gave 
himself airs. Of course it was not 
fair; but then women never do 
fight fair, and there’s no driving 
the notion into their heads. When 
Matilda wants to serve Robert out 
somehow, she don’t care a han 
how; and so, because Robert looke 
daggers at her for not taking more 
notice of you before—oh, you know 
what I mean,” a little uneasy, now 
that he got so far, and no helping 
hand was held out to draw him to 
land, as was sure to be the case 
if Matilda were by and saw him 
in difficulties. “You know well 
enough my sister was stiff, and 
cold, and—and infernally disagree- 
able to you, both at Endhill and 
when you dined here; at any rate, 
here. At Endhill, of course, she had 
nothing to do with you; but then, 
of course, she should have had, and 
she would have had too, if she had 
chosen. But it was the night you 
allcame over, that she was the 
worst. I was quite ashamed; it 
seemed so inhospitable altogether. 
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And how were you to know ? It was 
not meant for you at all; it would 
have been the same whoever had 
come—lI mean she would have been 
the same to any friend of Robert’s 
—that’s to say—well, of course, 
there was Whewell,” he murmured, 
and his voice fell. 

“ T have nothing to complain of, 
1 am sure,” replied Challoner, with 
the courtesy of a Grandison, but 
with something also of the cold- 
ness. “ Lady Matilda has surel 
a right to choose whom she will 
honour by her e 

“ h, fiddlesticks ! Honour! 
There was no honour about it. 
Whewell got her ear, and so she 
let him talk on; and if Robert had 
taken no notice, she would have 
been as sick of him then as she 
is now, but Robert’s putting in 
his oar just did all the mischief, 
When Robert tries to force Ma- 
tilda to do a thing—no matter 
whethcr she wants to doit or not 
—it is just as if she had put out her 
two fore-feet like our donkey mare, 
and she’d stand still till Christmas 
before she’d budge a step.” 

“Your sister * said Chal- 
loner, and then stopped. He had 
not relaxed a line in his face, nor 
made as though he heard the simile 
so little flattering and so truly 
fraternal. “ Your sister ” he 
said; then began again—“I owe 
Lady Matilda a great debt of 
gratitude for her kindness and 
patience the other night. Probably 
she did me a valuable service, and 
I am sure it was neither an easy 
nor an agreeable one.” 

“ Oh--ah—yes. Yes, of course. 
Ihad forgotten Matilda held your 
arm. But any one could have 
done that. However, she meant 
it for civility, no doubt; and that 
just shows how right I, was about 
it all. Robert and Lotta had gone 
home by that time, you see. They 
had taken themselves off before we 
went back to the drawing-room; 


Y 
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and so, when there was no one 
there to see, and your hand was 
bad again,Matilda was glad enough 
to be of use. Oh, I know she was: 
she is awfully good if people are 
ill, or hurt, or anything; but she 


wouldn’t have touched you witha 
hot poker if Robert had been by— 
I can tell you that, Challoner.” 

Again Challoner laughed aloud: 
he began to find Teddy Lessingham 
downright amusing. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WHEWELL ENCROACHES. 


‘** They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover.” 


Without any suspicion of the 
base revelations that were thus 
being made within a few feet of 
her own door, Matilda sat await- 
ing her brother’s return from the 
sick-room, whither she had seen 
him turn in an hour before, and 
from which he seemed in no hurry 
to emerge. , 

Matilda was not in her usual 
spirits. 

She was a little uneasy, a little 
anxious and remorseful, and in 
consequence just a little cross. 
Whewell had been rather much 
for her. She had laid her little 
hands upon him—had laid them 
for a moment; had meant to trifle 
away a sunny hour, and no more, 
—and he had seized the moment in 
grim earnest, and expected the hour 
to expand into a lifetime. He 
had encroached; he had—yes, he 
certainly had shown desire for more 
than had ever been intended, more 
than he would ever get. If he 
could only havebeen content to have 
taken the welcome accorded him as 
he ought to have taken it—to have 
enjoyed Lord Overton’s hospitality, 
shot his pheasants, admired his 
sister, and then respectfully made 
his bow, and taken himself off,— 
how much better it would have 
been ! But here he was still, and 
every day lessened his charms. 

He would not remain at Endhill, 
although it was to Endhill alone 
he had been first invited. End- 
hill now found no favour in his 


‘ 


—RALEIGH, 


eyes: he would appear and reap. 
pear at Overton; morning, noon, 
and night at Overton—one excuse 
or other serving his turn as it 
offered; but always expecting to 
be met with open arms, to be made 
much of, entertained, asked and 
pressed to stay on,—and never, as 
it seemed, for an instant suspecting 
that it would have been better to 
Stay away. 

ady Matilda’s own sitting-room 
had not been safe from his intrv- 
sion since she had imprudently laid 
its existence bare to him on the 
first occasion of his looking in for 
an afternoon call. He had not be- 
gun to lose caste then, and she had 
ittle dreamed how soon he would 
do so, even when he had vowed, 
with delighted eyes that he would 
know the way back thither. Too 
speedily had he made use of his 
knowledge: the very next after 
noon had seen him tapping at the 
door; and such precipitation had 
even then made her vexed with 
herself, while she had _ repented 
more and more when Monday's 
and Tuesday’s visits had been fol- 
lowed by Thursday’s and Friday’s, 
and Wednesday had only been a 
“bye ” because the brother and 
sister had been at Endhill. 

Now Matilda would not have 
had any one know it for the world, 
but the real reason of their going 
to Endhill—the real object whi 
had taken them thither—had been 
to put a stop to Whewell’s notion 
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that he was to be at Overton every 
day of the week. 

He had been known to be going 
shooting, and tobe going shooting 
near the Hall, quite close up to the 
house, in fact; and as such an 
arrangement infallibly meant that 
he must be asked, or ought to be 
asked in, or that he would come in 
without asking, Matilda, quick as 
thought, had taken occasion when 
the plans were being made, and 
when Whewell himself was stand- 
ing at her elbow, to send a message 
to her daughter through Robert, 
the only other person present, to 
the effect that she would ride over 
to the cottage in the course of the 
afternoon. She had even done 
more—she had added, somewhat 
emphatically, a playful codicil, an- 
nouncing that her visit was to her 
grandson, and that she therefore 
hoped the grandson would be vis- 
ible, and would be glad to see his 
dear grandmother. Alas! some 
one else had been also visible, and 
very glad to see the dear grand- 
mother. Whewell had noted the 
riders pass, and had left his sport 
on the instant to fly at the higher 
game ; and this from a sportsman 
was enough: he could not more 
effectually have shown his hand. 

He had meant to show it: it had 
seemed to him time to show it ; for 
the bold barrister had done more 
than merely fall in love with Lady 
Matilda, enough as that might have 
seemed for a four days’ acquaint- 


ance,—he had fully made up his’ 


mind to become her suitor—and 
more, her husband. He had thought 
it all over ; the birth and the joint- 
ure, as well as the beauty and the 
wit ; and this was the result : he 
felt himself to be a lucky man—a 
very lucky man. : 

It would have been well for him 
to have looked into his luck a little 
more closely ; it would have saved 
him much disappointment, a little 
pain, and a life ong bitterness,— 
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and it would have saved Lotta a 
week’s heavy house-books. For, 
with so fair a prize to win, and 
so much depending on the use he 
made of his present opportunity, 
it was not to be expected that 
Whewell should be in a hurry to 
0, even though the entreaties of 
ost and hostess waned in urgency, 
and vhough the courses at Tine 
were perceptibly curtailed as the 
week went by. 

What cared he for courses, his 
head running on Matilda? He 
wanted nothing of Endhill, noth- 
ing but bare house-room—and not 
even that, would Lord Overton 
only have been a little less obtuse. 
Had he had his will, he would have 
been at one place, one all-engross- 
ing place, from morning till night ; 
and, indeed, so confident was he 
that it only needed a few decisive 
strokes to carry the day, that he 
could scarcely understand how it 
came about that no chance of 
giving these seemed forthcoming. 

e thought the Overton brothers 
needed a jog on the elbow; and 
accordingly one afternoon, when 
matters were thus at a stand-still, 
he made his way over early, but 
not tco early—not early enough to 
be put off with luncheon by the 
innocent Teddy, nor to place in an 
awkward predicament his sister. 
By arriving shortly after four on 
an ungenial day, he could spin out 
the time till a ho e that he would 
stop dinner shoal drop out nat- 
urally ; then a messenger could 
fetch his portmanteau in a trice, 
and all would be happily arranged. 
If Lord Overton or any one else 
should suggest, “ Take bea here,” 


very well; there would be no need 
for saying “ No.” He had been pre- 
pared for anything, would agree to 
everything, and confidently hoped 
the best. 

But the visit went on, and there 


was no word about sending for the 
portmanteau, and at length he was 





~ 
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fain to jump up, watch in hand, 
and be amazed at the lateness of 
the hour, and vow he must fly 
like the wind to be in time for 
Mrs Hanwell’s very, unfortunately, 
primitive dinner hour. He de- 
clared he kad forgotten dinner 
altogether. Did Lady Matilda 
think he could possibly walk over 
in three-quarters of an hour, and 
would her daughter be terribly 
severe were he a little late? He 
was really terrified, he would not 
stop a single second longer. 

“Tl see you back in my T- 
cart,” announced Teddy, with a 
very fair show of obligingness, 
considering that he was inwardly 
raging against his sovereign lady, 
who had bound him over to do so 
sorely against his will, and, as he 
had told her, against his conscience 
also, “ For you know the lies I shall 
have to tell if I do,” he had said ; 
“and it’s too bad of you to make 
me tell lies when there’s no need 
for them.” But she had been in- 
exorable: he was to drive Mr 
Whewell back, and it was all non- 
sense about the lies ; he was simply 
to do it—there was no lie in that ; 
whether he liked doing it or not, 
was his own affair. 

The argument had not closed 
when Whewell himself had ap- 

eared on the scene, and he now 
interposed eagerly, for he thought 
he saw daylight somewhere : “ No, 
really ; I could not think of your 
troubling yourself.” 

“Oh, no trouble; I should en- 
joy it of all things,” said Teddy, 
with a look of dreadful exultation 
at his sister. “ There is nothing I 
like more than a drive in the wet.” 
Another look. “And hark to 
the rain now! ° It’s pouring cats 
and dogs !” 

Here Whewell stole a glance at 
Matilda also. “ Oh, if you like it,” 
he responded dolefully ; “there is 
no accounting for tastes. But I 


confess I am not a fish or a duck, 
However, it is my own fault for 
not being off sooner, I——” 

“No hurry. [ll tool you over 
in twenty minutes or so. The T- 
cart, Charles,” to the footman, 
“Tell them to look sharp. I let 
them know it would be wanted 
some little time ago.” Then, in 
answer to a warning expression on 
his sister’s brow, “I- should haye 
gone out anyway, Whewell,” he 
concluded, thus in his own mind 
serving Matilda right. She had 
now made him tell three lies, if 
not four, and he had thus shown 
her that he was the one who knew 
best, and that the thing could not 
have been done without. 

But even with the ordering of 
the T-cart, and the busile of get- 
ting ready for it, had come no 
opening to Whewell for a quiet 
word with his hostess. Teddy had 
not been allowed to leave the room 
even to put on his coat and get his 
gloves and hat, without showing 
the visitor out first ; and even in 
pressing the lady’s hand as _ his 
adieux were being made, he had 
been unable to convey any senti- 
ments, since she had chosen the 
moment, the very moment, when 
his fingers touched hers, to give 
directions about posting a letter. 
Her “ Good-bye” to him, and her 
“ Don’t forget ” to her brother, had 
been spoken in a breath. 

Then Friday’s attempt had been 
still more of a failure. Lady 
Matilda had not only been out, 
but had remained out, and he had 
not seen her at all ; and although 
he could not, of course, be sure 
that it had been done on purpose 
to avoid him, and though he had 
refused to feel hurt and annoyed, 
or to take the matter as having 


any serious aspect, “a he had been - 


unable to forget that he had dis- 
tinctly promised he would himself 
bring over from Endhill some ex- 
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ted documents for Challoner, 
and had named the time at which 
he would appear. On Friday night 
he had begun to think that he 
should not have quite so easy a 
path to tread as he had at first 
anticipated. 

y Matilda, on her part, 
hoped that she had shown the man 
his place. 

She had desired to do it gently. 
She still liked Whewell, and liked 
to be liked by him ; and would he 
now go, would he only vanish from 
the scene while there was still 
peace and goodwill between them, 
and while no words had passed 
which could cause regret or un- 
pleasantness in the future, he 
should be at once reinstated in her 

ood graces, and all presumption 
should be condoned and forgotten. 
Oh, if he would only go; if any- 
thing she could say or do would 
make him understand ; if Robert 
would but exert himselt to shake 
off his friend ; if Overton, of his 
own accord and without being 
prompted would but withhold the 
shooting! Oh, if they would but 
see, tiresome ignorant stupids that 
they were! ‘l’hey had not an eye 
among them. 

All this she said to herself twenty 
times a-day, and she had no one 
else to say it to. No one helped 
her, no one comforted her; and 
accordingly it was with a some- 
what sombre brow, and a little 
6 Se the corners of her mouth, 
that Lady Matilda sat in her little 
room, deserted even by her faith- 
ful Teddy,ruefully wondering what 
was tohappen next—whether she 
must actually quarrel with Whe- 
well,—and, to pry still more closely 
into the secrets of her foolish heart, 
it must be owned that there lurked 
down in its depths all a woman’s 
unquenchable desire to stand well 
with a lover to the last,—whether 
she must throw him off in the end 
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and say, “Mr Whewell,” in the 
most awe-administering tones she 
could muster, or whether 

The door opened, and she started 
to her feet, with difficulty suppress- 
ing acry. : 

t was only Challoner, and the 
parted lips melted into a smile. 

Only Challoner! And who and 
what was he? It mattered little 
what he was : he was not Whewell, 
and that was enough. 

The relief was such, that the 
warmest of welcomes was scarcel 
warm enough to the speaker’s mind. 
She could almost have kissed the 
rough hand she held, in gratitude 
for its owner’s being merely him- 
self and no one else. With him, 
all at once, she felt she had no 
fault to find : he stood before her 
in his integrity, and nothing could 
be laid to his charge ; no languish- 
ing gleam from his eye had ever 
had to be avoided—no forward, too 
forward movement to be repressed ; 
with him she was safe—on him she 
could still dare to shine. It was a 
dangerous rebound. 

And undoubtedly it caused sur- 
prise in the minds of the ignorant 
pair. Teddy, indeed, had had his 
own ideas as to the reception his 
friend was likely to meet with, 
and he had looked deprecatingly 
into Matilda’s face, and had hidden 
behind Challoner’s broad back as 
the door opened ; while Challoner 
himself, if the truth were told, 
hung his head like a ghild, and 
slouched like a criminal. By com- 
mon consent both had stolen along 
the passage without opening their 
lips, and they had striven to turn 
the door-handle noiselessly and 
advance inoffensively,and then— . 
what was this? Instead of bein 
met by majesty in arms, an ange 
beamed forgiveness ! 

It was not an angel that whis- 
pered in Jem Challoner’s ear at 
that moment. 

3 E 
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BroGrapruy is a very ancient 
branch of literature. Long before 
Plutarch’s time, the most eminent 
Egyptians -had their lives written 
in minute detail; and probably, 
after the manner of our own day, 
the record was revised by the sab. 
ject of it. But in the subsequent 
disposal of it, a great difference is 
‘ apparent between their practice 
and ours ; for, on the death of the 
hero of the tale, his biography was 
wrapped round his mummy, and 
buried with him—never more to 
be seen of man, except by accident, 
some thousand years later. To 
many persons, the readers of Mr 
Low’s former production among 
the number, this Egyptian mode of 
dealing with biography will appear 
well worthy of consideration. 

Why Mr Low, who seems to 
belong to the Indian navy, should 
constitute himself the biographer 
of military commanders, and the 
chronicler of, and commentator on, 
meme operations, does not ap- 
pear ; for neither professionally nor 
otherwise does he seem to possess 
any qualification for the task,—the 
determination he displays to cover 
his subject with fulsome and fool- 
ish adulation being scarcely to be 
counted an advantage. We should 
imagine that the acceptance by Sir 
Frederick Roberts of such a chron- 
icler must be due to the fact that 
the General is serving in India, 
and that Mr Low’s previous 
works have not penetrated into 
that remote dependency—for his 
Life of Lord Wolseley might well 
serve as a warning. In that pa- 
tient chronicle every operation in 
which “our hero” (as Mr Low, 
with some dim reminiscence of the 
manner of old novelists, styles 
him) was concerned, no matter in 
how subordinate a position, is de- 
scribed at length and with full 


details. Everything that he did 
everything that he left undone. 
and everything that he would, 
under other circumstances haye 
done, is made matter for some of 
that ridiculous glorification which 
trickles from Mr Low in a peren. 
nial stream, and at once creates a 
prejudice in the reader who com. 
pares the achievements with the 
panegyric. The memoir begins with 
the inevitable pedigree, and the 
almost equally inevitable attempt 
to prove that its subject had been 
an infant prodigy. “ Whena mere 
child,” we are told, “he had read 
all the chief works on military 
history ;” so that he must have been 
almost, though not quite, as extra- 
ordinary an infant as that follower 
of his whom he affirms, in one of his 
recent despatches,to have been born 
a cavalry leader, and might natu. 
rally be expected to grow into the 
character which Mr Low subse. 
quently thus portrays: “Heis 
Sacile princeps, not only as a soldier 
and administrator, but as an author, 
artist, and surveyor.” Then we are 
informed, as a noteworthy fact, that 
in his first voyage “the sea, with 
all its terrors and fascinations, was 
novel to him.” The occasion when 
he “ first smelt powder in earnest” 
is made the subject of the follow- 
ing profound reflection :— 

‘‘ In his life had arrived that most 
critical and anxious time for which 
every soldier yearns—the hour had 
struck in which he was to receive his 
‘baptism of fire.’ Every man who 
has worn a sword knows full well how 
many gallant hearts there are in both 
services who have prayed for this 
most honourable opportunity, but 
have been denied the distinction they 
would have earned had a hard fate 
been more propitious. In his incom- 
parable ‘‘ Elegy,” Gray sings how 
‘Hands that the rod of empire might 

have swayed ’ 
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are bent only on the plough in the 

inful struggle, continued day by 
day, to gain a bare subsistence. So, 
in some remote country town, or cheap 
watering-place, may be seen gallant 
gentlemen on the half-pay or retired 
list, who drag out their remaining years 
in obseurity ‘unhonoured’ as far as 
medals and decorations go, and ‘ un- 
sung’ by the Muse of History [Mr Low 
himself], but who, had they beea born 
under a luckier star, would have been 
immortalized in history as the pos- 
sessors of qualities that we recognise 
in a Napoleon, a Wellington, and a 
Lee.” 


Like the voyage out, “the voy- 
age home was performed without 
any noteworthy incident,” and the 
aid of poetry was therefore required 
to wind up the chapter impress- 
ively. “Though his absence from 


his native land had been brief,” 
says this devoted biographer and 
remorseless twaddler, “it had been 
eventful ; and on being released 
from a long period of confinement 


and suffering, and treading once 
more the turf of Old England, his 
feelings were not inaptly described 
by Wordsworth’s lines— 

‘Tis joy enough and pride 
For one hour’s perfect bliss, to tread the 

grass 

Of England once again !” 

The operations in Burmah, more 
than thirty years ago, are described 
as minutely as if for the news- 
pepere of to-day, because Mr 

ow’s hero was an ensign in the 
operating force ; and the dates on 
which he, like many hundreds of 
officers, was on duty in the trench- 
es before Sebastopel, are recorded 
as carefully as if they were to be 
festivals of the Church. He was 
also, Mr Low has ascertained, 
specially under the care of Provi- 
dence : on one occasion, “ a merci- 
ful Providence bore kim through 
that terrible fire to increase his 
renown on many battle-fields ;” 
and on another, when he was on 
board a waterlogged ship in a gale, 
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“ Providence destined the gallant 
hearts on board the Transit to 
fight their country’s battles in a 
great crisis, and the gale -moderat- 
ed.” In another passage, Mr Low 
laments that he is not Homer, and 
compares Captain Wolseley to 
Achilles. “Failing the pen of 
‘the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky 
isle’ [he cannot even quote cor- 
rectly], we will in homely prose 
depict an event in the lifé of our 
hero, who, like Achilles in his 
ardour for the fight, was impiger, 
iracundus, inexorabilis, acer!” 
Later on, while celebrating his 
hero’s not uncommon desire for 
active employment, Mr Low, in 
rising to the height of his subject, 
tramples not only on common- 
sense, but on grammar. “ The 
soldier-diplomatist ruling in Cy- 

rus at this time was ‘a statesman 
if you will, but a soldier above all,’ 
and was anxious to be in the thick 
of the fray ; his eager, heroic na- 
ture, to whom war, with all its tur- 
moil and excitement and soul- 
stirring incidents, was as a second 
nature, panted to exchange the 
labours of the administrator for 
the risks and responsibilities of 
the General.” 

Though happily not common, it 
is, we suppose, not difficult to manu- 
facture such stuff, and call it bio- 
graphy ; and in this way Mr Low 
contrived, in 1878, to put together 
a couple of volumes. In these 
labours, if we may really accept 
his own account, he had not trusted 
to his own inspirations*alone ; for 
the preface says that he applied to 
Sir Garnet for assistance, “ who. 
consented to give me all the infor- 
mation in his power. Thus, at 
numerous interviews, whenever he 
had a spare hour from his duties 
at the War Office, as head of the 
Auxiliary Forces, he told me” 

here follow a couple of quotations 
from “Othello,” with which we 
need not trouble our readers). 
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“In this manner the book was 
written ; and Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
after perusal, testified to its abso- 
lute veracity in a letter addressed 
tome. The Memoir, especially the 
earlier portion, may therefore al- 
most be regarded as an Autobiog- 
raphy.” However,notwithstanding 
the aid given by this authoritative 
and important collaborateur, the 
public do not seem to have greatly 
admired the work, for it never in 
its original form arrived at a second 
edition. But it occurred to Mr 
Low, after the Egyptian campaign, 
to add new parts to his narrative, 
and thus give it a fresh start. 
Accordingly a second edition, with 
this new matter, appeared at the 
beginning of this year. ‘‘ As with 
the Cyprus and South African 
chapters,” Mr Low says in a new 
preface, “the last, giving an ac- 
count of the Egyptian campaign, 
has been written without any as- 
sistance from previously published 
works, for mine is the first in the 
field. This will perhaps be taken 
into consideration by critics and an 
indulgent public, whose pardon I 
crave for any shortcomings.” Why 
the public should be indulgent to 
Mr Low, and why his desire to be 
first in the field should be ac- 
cepted by critics as an excuse for 
shortcomings, is not apparent to 
anybody except himself, in whom 
the persuasion implies consider- 
able assurance. Those who had 
happened to look into the first 
edition could have no doubt as 
to how this chapter would be 
written. But a graver objection 
exists to this part of Mr Low’s 
narrative than the fulsome slip- 
slop which he was probably enabh 
to avoid ; and as the subject of this 
chapter is of more immediate in- 
terest than the rest of his volume, 
it may be desirable specially to 
advert to it. It is widely known, 





both in England and Scotland, that 
the Second Division of the arm 
consisting at that time of ¢ 
Highland Brigade and another 
under Ashburnham, took the prin. 
cipal and decisive part in the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. It wag 
the — body of troops which 
stormed the works, as was intend. 
ed, at the moment of dawn, and 
without firing. It attacked that 
part of the enemy’s lines which 
was incomparably the most for- 
midable, both from the nature of 
the ground and the strength of 
the works. That its share in 
the enterprise was more arduous 
than it has ever yet been rep. 
resented to be, has been oma 
testified by several well-known 
English generals who have since 
visited the ground. Breaking in 
after a sharp conflict, it came upon 
the enemy’s inner lines of defence, 
which in succession it attacked, 
capturing all the guns, and com- 
pare its advance by seizing the 

gyptian camp and the railwa 
station with all its trains; an 
this the above-mentioned brigades 
accomplished entirely unaided, ex- 
cept,towards the close of the action, 
by some of their own guns. It is 
seldom,indeed,that a single division 
in a general action has the good 
fortune to play so special and de- 
cisive a part. Nevertheless the 
Muse of History, in the person of 
Mr Low, thus describes the con- 
clusion of the action: “The in- 
fantry brigades, supported by the 
Guards and Ashburnham’s brigade, 
advanced rapidly through the en- 
emy’s works and took possession 
of the vast camp ; the Highlanders, 
following the Bengal Lancers, oc- 
cupying the railway station, which 
contained much stores and ammu- 
nition ”"—every word of which is 
untrue, as the readers of the fore- 
going sentences may see ;‘' which 


1 Mr Low is unfortunately not the first to deal with the subject as he has done, 
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is also to be noted of other state- 
ments in the narrative. But we 
gladly ieave Mr Lowe’s first work, 
to enter on the immediate subject 
of this article. 

After passing through the col- 
lege at Addiscombe, Roberts ob- 
tained his first commission in the 
Company’s artillery in 1851, when 
he was nineteen. His father, Sir 
Abraham Roberts, a veteran who 
had seen much service in man 
Indian wars, and had established 
a high reputation in the Bengal 
army, at this time commanded the 
Peshawur division, in which the 
son’s first period of service was 
passed. He was at first his father’s 
aide-de-camp ; then he served as a 
subaltern both in the mountain- 
batteries and the horse-artilley ; 
and in 1856, when the division, 
it should be said, was under another 
commander, he, still a lieutenant, 
was placed on its staff as deputy- 
assistant quartermaster-general, a 
post which he held when the out- 
break of the Mutiny gave him his 
first opportunity. 

A rare opportunity it was. The 
uprising had filled England with 
apprehensions, almost with despair, 
for the safety of our Indian empire; 
and her hope lay in the resolution 
and skill to be found in those iso- 
lated bodies of British troops and 
officers, and loyal native regiments, 
which, dotted about few and far 
between, were almost submerged 
in the inundation of revolt. Not 
merely were our soldiers exposed 
to destruction—that is an incident 
of their calling—but there were 
few families in England which 
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were not more or less nearly con- 
nected with some of the host of 
civilians, of women and children, 
who formed in great degree the 
European population of that vast 
dependency, and who were men- 
aced everywhere with a fate such 
as that which presently befell many 
hapless English communities in 
India. It was a time when the 
influences which too often pre- 
sided over commands and appoint- 
ments were lost in the general 
sense of imminent danger, when 
military qualities were sure to 
make their way, and when the 
nation was too enna | concerned 
in the issue to allow of any doubt 
in the measure of its titude to 
those who should help it in its need. 

The authorities of the Peshawur 
division, looking to their communi- 
cations with Calcutta, saw a vast 
region around them filled with in- 
surgent troops already in arms, and 
with those who were only awaiting 
a favourable moment to join their 
brethren in revolt. Delhi, with an 
immense quantity of the material 
of war, was in the hands of the 
mutineers ; and that slender field- 
force, which was soon to render the 
name of the city forever illustrious 
in our annals, had not as yet begun 
to assemble before it. In and 
about Peshawur were officers who, 
looking to Sir John Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub 
as their political chief, had already 
achieved a reputation for enterprise 
and resource—such as Edwardes, 
Cotton, Nicholson, and Chamber- 
lain. It was in itself a military 
education to serve amidst such men. 





Any one who will compare the now well-known facts respecting the share of the 
Second Division, led by that distinguished officer Sir Edward Hamley, in the 
action with the official dispatches, will perhaps feel surprise and something more 
—a feeling which other circumstances connected with the matter not ire > 


as 
yet so well known, would not tend to diminish. Had Sir Edward Hamley’s 
attack failed—and we now have the best confirmation from the excellent speech 
made by Sir Archibald Alison in Glasgow of how close the struggle was within 
the ramparts of Tel-el-Kebir—how serious must the consequences have been for 
Lord Wolseley and for the present Government !—Ep. B. I. 
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Chamberlain was appointed to com- 
mand a moveable column destined 
to disarm disaffected troops in the 
Punjaub, and to restore order 
throughout the frontier province ; 
and he appointed Roberts to the 
same post in the column which 
he already held on the staff of 
the division. Chamberlain’s force 
started on a general course along 
the great trunk-road in the end of 
May, and, disarming several disaf- 
fected garrisons as it went, con- 
tinued for a month to march on 
and secure the important points of 
the district. During its march, 
the gravest situations existed all 
around. Henry Lawrence, with 
quite inadequate troops and re- 
sources, was defending Lucknow. 
Wheeler, with a slender and sorely 
distressed garrison, was holding 
the meagre lines of Cawnpore 
against the tremendous odds in 
men and guns brought against 
them by the vindictive Nana; while 
Havelock and Neill, moving up to 
his relief were still far off. Muti- 
neers, broken loose from various 
points, were swarming into Delhi ; 
and our forces which, despatched 
from Umballa and Meerut, were 
now assembled before it, notwith- 
standing several successful actions 
in the open ground with bodies 
issuing from the city, found them- 
selves so insufficient in rumbers 
and guns for the extent of the po- 
sition which they took up opposite 
its walls, that they were rather the 
besieged than the besiegers ; and 
the idea of the prompt recapture 
of the place, at first looked on as 
assured, had been speedily dissi- 
pated, at least in the minds of the 
successive commanders of the force 
destined for the task. 

Of all these points the Mogul 
capital was the one of chief in- 
terest. Chamberlain had been 
called thither as Adjutant-General, 
and had been succeeded in com- 
mand of the column by Nicholson, 


who likewise, after a short period 
of independent command, followed 
to the camp before Delhi; and 
Roberts, hearing that artillery offi- 
cers were specially needed there, 
and rightly judging that there the 
best chance of rendering important 
service was to be found, obtain- 
ed permission, immediately after 
Chamberlain’s departure to join 
the field-force, thereby gaining the 
inestimable advantage of sharing 
in an enterprise so audacious, so 
successful, and so important, that 
to have borne a creditable part in 
it is amongst the most honourable 
of military distinctions. In his 
own branch he found such ‘valiant 
and chivalrous associates as Henry 
Tombs and his old friend James 
Hills. 

The ground which our forces 
had naturally reached on approach. 
ing Delhi from the north-west, was 
favourable both to the siege of the 
place and to defence against supe- 
rior numbers; but, at the same 
time, the enemy’s advantages were 
such as to call for incessant vigi- 
lance and readiness to fight on our 
part. Roberts, placed on the staff 
of the artillery, had many oppor- 
tunities for witnessing and sharing 
in actions fought in defence against 
formidable sorties from the ever: 
increasing garrison. The arrival 
of our siege-train brought with it 
for him new duties and new experi- 
ences. The batteries were at once 
established on points chosen solel 
because from thence the walls 
could be most speedily breached. 
Everything that, in the ordinary 
course of sieges, shelters the ap- 
proaches to such points, was want- 
ing—means for labour, for obtain- 
ing cover, for rendering the works 
efficient—all, in fact, except re- 
source and resolution. Every avail- 


able artillery officer was required . 


for the service of these batteries, 
and Roberts did duty as a sub- 
altern in the bombardment of 
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the walls, which, after three days’ 
cannonade, the storming columns 
ascended to their famous assault. 
When the , siege-batteries had 
done their part, Roberts rejoined 
the staff of Sir Archdale Wil- 
son for duty during the attack. 
Nicholson had, we learn, applied 
for the command of the column 
which should after the assault pur- 
sue the beaten garrison, and had 
nominated Roberts, of whom he 
must evidently have formed a very 
favourable opinion, to be his staff 
officer. A week later, when the 
capture of the city was complete, 
Roberts was appointed, in the same 
capacity as before, to the staff of 
the column which, under Greathed 
—for Nicholson had been mortally 
wounded while leading his stormers 
—was launched from Delhi to pur- 
sue the retreating mutineers, and 
to open the way to Lucknow, now 
become the chief point of interest. 

The column left Delhi on the 
24th September, and did not reach 
the Ganges without much fighting 
onthe way. It arrived at Agra 
in time to reinforce the garrison 
against the attack of a large body 
of mutineers, composed of troops 
from various stations, including 
Delhi. When these had been de- 
feated, the column, the command 
of which was presently taken by 
Sir Hope Grant, crossed the Jumna, 
and, not without another fight on 
the way, moved upon Cawnpore, 
where well-known vicissitudes had 
taken place in the interval—the 
massacre of the British garrison 
and community, the defeat of the 
Nana by Havelock, and the advance 
of that general to the. relief of 
Lucknow, which he was now de- 
fending in circumstances so very 
critical as to call for the promptest 
action. Grant moved on Cawn- 
pore through large bodies of the 
enemy, which were again threaten- 
ing the place on both banks of the 
Ganges; and after a short stay 
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there, he crossed the river and 
moved to a point on the Lucknow 
road, where he was near enough to 
the suburban building called the 
ae to send a convoy to that 
post, and where he halted to await 
the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, 
who was then assembling his troops 
for the advance to the relief of 
Havelock. 

For a soldier of Roberts’s qual- 
ity nothing could have been more 
fortunate than the succession of 
events in his short career. Wedo 
not mean here to lend any sanc- 
tion to that kind of biography 
which not only naturally makes its 
subject the en gure, but 
seeks to attribute to him a potent 
influence on events in which his 
part could only have been very 
subordinate. If we dwell on this 
part of his life, it is not on account 
of anything he then achieved, but 
to trace the steps by which he 
was acquiring a most valuable 
training for future command. 
After learning on his first arrival 
in India the duties of a subaltern 
of artillery, he had held for three 
years a position in which to acquire 
a knowledge of the business of the 
Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment of an Indian division. It is 
true that the military departments 
of India did not enjoy much repute 
at the time, and that chroniclers 
of the period have heaped scorn 
on their inefficiency both in the 
method of transacting business and 
in the attainment of the objects 
for which they existed. Never- 
theless there was much of value to 
be learnt by an intelligent officer 
in that position, especially when 
the practice of these duties in 
peace came to be supplemented by 
experience of the duties of the 
same department in war, under a 
brilliant commander, and in the 
most trying and exigent circum- 
stances. ‘Then came the service at 
Delhi, which, besides being of it- 
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self an honour and a recommenda- 
tion, had given him fresh experi- 
ence as a staff officer in camp and 
in action, and also a short but in- 
estimable bit of regimental prac- 
tice, when he helped to arm and 
to fight the siege-batteries so 
audaciously established under con- 
ditions where valour and resource 
were of necessity substituted for 
scientific method. His duties on 
the march to Cawnpore had been 
such as again to add to his experi- 
ence, and to bring him into view ; 
it was his business to ride ahead 
in order to choose the camping- 
grounds, to procure information, 
and, during operations or in ac- 
tion, to convey the orders of the 
commander, in executing which he 
appears frequently to have taken 
@ prominent part in reconnoitring 
the enemy and preparing the at- 
tack ; while to all these services 
he brought a personal gallantry 
and determination which alone 
would have rendered him con- 
spicuous. Thus he was already 
an officer with a name when Sir 
Colin Campbell assumed the com- 
mand, and was selected for difficult 
and responsible duties during the 
advance on Lucknow, in which it 
was still his duty to lead the 
column ; and when the suburban 
building known as the Mess-house 
was stormed, it was he who hoist- 
ed the flag which was intended to 
show to the beleaguered command- 
ers the point to which the relieving 
force had made good its advance. 

Still in Hope Grant’s division, 
Roberts took part in the march 
back to Cawnpore, which post was 
once more in urgent difficulties, 
and in the actions there and at the 
Nana’s residence, Bithoor ; and it 
was in the subsequent operations 
for clearing the communications, 
that he gained the Victoria Cross. 
These preliminaries accomplished, 
and a force assembled competent 
to deal with the large army which 
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the enemy had congregated around 
Lucknow, the final advance on the 
city took place, and Roberts's. 
active service ended for the pres- 
ent with an action fought soon 
after the recapture of that im. 
portant point. Forced to obtain 
sick-leave, he returned to England 
already a tried soldier. The un- 
common nature of the war had 
given him that habit of facing 
emergencies which to men vigorous 
in mind and fertile in resource is 
the most valuable of all experi- 
ence ; and he had enjoyed from 
the outset of his career in the Pun- 
jaub the incalculable advantage of 
serving under a great administra- 
tor, while surrounded by soldiers 
eminent in ability, in valour, and 
in character, thus breathing an 
atmosphere the most wholesome 
and invigorating. A better train- 
ing an officer of his years could 
scarcely wish for. 

Roberts returned to India at the 
end of his year’s leave. In 1860, 
on attaining a captaincy in the ar- 
tillery in the ordinary course, he 
was at once made a brevet-major 
for his previous services. There 
was nothing exceptionally rapid in 
this promotion—nothing more than 
has been often attained by officers 
who have not found subsequent 
opportunities of special distinction. 
But he had also gained a name; it 
was because he had acquitted him- 
self so well in the service of his de- 
partment, that he had now been 
placed on the permanent establish- 
ment of the staff, and that in 1863 
he was selected, first in the Umbeyla 
campaign, and afterwards in the 
Abyssinian expedition ; selected, 
said the commander-in-chief in In- 
dia, as being “ eminently qualified 
for the appointment by his activity 
and well-known military qualities,» 
as well as by experience in the 
Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment in peace and war for nearly 
ten years.” He received at the 
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close of the campaign the brevet 
of lieutenant-colonel. In 1871, 
another of the little wars so fre- 
quent in our Indian chronicles took 
place against the Looshais, whose 
territory lay on the south-eastern 
frontier of Bengal. Lord Napier, 
then commander-in-chief in India, 
intrusted to him the preparation 
of the expedition and its 5 seme 
from Calcutta. Having accom- 
plished this, he joined one of the 
two columns which penetrated into 
the difficult country of the enemy, 
and after a three months’ campaign, 
reduced the offending tribe to sub- 
mission. For his services on this 
occasion he received the Compan- 
ionship of the Bath, and at the 
same time he had gained a step of 
promotion in his own department 
of the staff. Three years later he 
became Quartermaster-General in 
India, with the local rank of major- 
general, when Lord Napier, in con- 
firming the appointment, said he 
“considered himself fortunate in 
being able to nominate an officer 
of such ability and varied experi- 
ence in the field and quarters.” It 
was while he was serving in this 
capacity that Lord Lytton ap- 
pointed him commandant of the 
uregular force on the Punjaub 
frontier, and special commissioner 
there—a post reserved for officers 
of the highest distinction and pro- 
mise. Thus, when the. invasion 
of Afghanistan was resolved on, 
Roberts was already in command 
on the spot, with the best means 
of knowing the conditions which 
the country offered for purposes of 
war, and having shane in ad- 
dition to his antecedents, special 
qualifications for the active com- 
mand to which he was soon after 
appointed. 

Three columns were to be em- 
ployed in the invasion of Afghan- 
istan. One, from the Lower Indus, 
was to turn the mountain frontier, 
by advancing through the Bolan 
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Pass upon Quetta and Candahar ; 
the other two were to penetrate 
the frontier range by the Kyber 
and Kurram Passes. Of these 
Roberts was to lead the central 
column by the Kurram, necessarily 
independent of the others, but com- 
bining with them for a common 
end. In October 1878 his forces 
assembled in the valley, and, ar- 
riving at Kohat, he took the com- 
mand, when his late experience in 
the preparation and despatch of an 
expedition into a hill-region must 
have been of most important ad- 
vantage. 

The task that faced him there 
was one of uncommon difficulty. 
The first marches in the valley pre- 
sented, indeed, no obstacles other 
than his experience had already 
made him familiar with, for the 
tribes there were not hostile, and 
the roads, though rugged, were 
either already practicable for his 
troops and aitille ;, or capable of 
being made so. ‘Moving on the 
20th November, the column, meet- 
ing with no difficulties that were 
not-shortly overcome, and with no 
opposition—for the Afghans aban- 
doned at its approach their fortified 
posts in the valley--reached in eight 
days a point near the position where 
the enemy first stood to fight. 

Right across the head of the 
valley, and rising to a great height, 
stood a line of peaks cutting the 
sky, the summits of steep hills 
which nearly to their tops were 
clothed with belts of fir. tween 
these summits lay two passes over 
the range. That directly in front, 
the Peiwar Kotal, was approached 
by a zigzag route up a spur, com- 
manded by an almost inaccessible 
ridge shooting out from the Afghan 

osition, on to the centre of which 
it led. This, the route ordinarily 
used, was therefore surrounded 
with such difficulties, that, if prop- 
erly held, it might be cquaidesteh 
absolutely impracticable. The other 
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pass was of a different kind. Down 
the face of the mountain-spurs to 
our right of the Peiwar ran a 
water-course called the Spingawi, 
seen afar off as a broad white mark 
on thé hillside, entering the val- 
ley in which Roberts’s camp lay a 
few miles in his rear. By ascend- 
ing this water-course a ravine was 
reached which led up to the ridge 
at a point ealled the Spingawi 
Kotal, or pass ; and on this pass 
stood the extreme left of the enemy. 
Thus, if the main column could be 
successfully led up the water-course 
and ravine, it would reach a point 
where the hill was more accessible, 
where it would meet with opposi- 
tion only in its immediate front, 
and where, coming on the flank 
instead of the centre of the ene- 
my’s line, it might roll back his 
troops towards the Peiwar, forcing 
him to front ina new direc- 
tion. The assailants would then 
find themselves on ground where 
they could meet their enemy on 
good terms, for between them and 
the Peiwar would lie only ridges 
and glens such as, though wood 
and broken, they might saveak 
with good hope of success ; whilea 
footing there would also give them 
the advantage, inestimable in such 
a case, of possessing the entry toa 
second pass,which would lead them 
down to the direct rear of the 
enemy on the road to Cabul. 
During two days’ halt to form 
and protect the camp, reconnais- 
sances were made along the glens 
and spurs leading to the two passes. 
Rising everywhere steeply in the 
front, the whole space between our 
troops and the enemy’s position 
was a network of ravines lying 
between abrupt ridges, mostly 
covered with wood, with an under- 
growth of scrub, and penetrated 
by no tracks except those just 
described. It was, perhaps, inev- 
itable that Roberts should choose 
the chances of the Spingawi rather 
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than the certainties of the Peiwar, 
Yet the alternative was one to 
dismay any but a very resolute 
commander. The water course was 
filled with huge boulders, heaped 
into ridges and hollows, and its 
steep ascent led at last to a posi- 
tion known to be occupied by the 
enemy, and so strong for defence 
that a night attack, in the hope of 
effecting a surprise, was, notwith- 
standing all its difficulties, pre- 
ferred to an open assault. 

Roberts had for the attack about 
3300 men in all, of whoin 900 were 
Europeans. Of these, the main 
force, two-thirds of the whole, was 
to move by the water-course to the 
Spingawi, with a mountain-bat- 
tery, and four heavier guns carried 
on elephants. The remainder, a 
native and a British regiment, 
with five guns and some cavalry, 
were at first to remain in camp, 
and join later in the general ad- 
vance, by moving directly against 
the Peiwar when the attack of the 
main column should be developed. 
The force moving to the Spingawi 
was commanded by Roberts in 
person, and it moved from its 
camp at ten o’clock at night, mak- 
ing a circuit by its rear to the 
entrance of the water-course. It 
was believed that the enemy had 
1800 men with artillery on the 
ridge. But he received important 
reinforcements during the day pre- 
ceding the attack, and the numbers 
of the defenders far exceeded those 
of the forces about to assail them. 
To deceive the enemy, a work for 
guns had been begun on the main 
route as if to cover a direct ad- 
vance, and parties had been sent 
out to reconnoitre as if for attacks 
on other points. 

Leaving the camp at ten o’clock 
at night the columm made its cir- 
cuis, and the head of it entered the 
water-course, the general being 
close to the advanced-guard. But 
now, as in the night march to Tel- 
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el. Kebir, several incidents occurred 
to emphasise the difficulties under 
which such enterprises are con- 
ducted. Two regiments and the 
elephant battery, forming the rear 
of the column, losing touch in the 
dark, instead of proceeding along 
the nullah -crossed it, and when 
the mistake was remedied, they 
had fallen so far in the rear, that 
the general long looked anxiously 
for them in the engagement, before 
they cameup. Then, two men of 
the native regiment which led the 
column, desiring to give a treach- 
erous warning to the enemy, fired 
their rifles, though without accom- 
plishing their purpose; and finally, 
the head of the column went astray 
for a time, causing a further delay. 
All this time it must have been 
pressingly borne in on the general's 
mind that a failure in the present 
enterprise might mean a final stop 
to his advance. It was not as if 
many alternatives presented them- 
selves to regain an advantage by 
manceuvre. He was hemmed into a 
narrow valley, where he must either 
force his way or retire. Should he 
be repulsed in the attack on the 
weakest point of the position, the 
chances against success would be 
indefinitely increased in a second 
attempt made with the same dis- 
comfited troops against an enemy 
forewarned, prepared, and excited 
by victory. 

The head of the column having 
made its way up the nullah, and 
then alonga ravine leading directly 
to the point of attack, was fired on 
by the enemy’s outposts close at 
hand exactly at dawn—the attack 
in this respect resembling that of 
the Second Division at Tel-el- 
Kebir, though unlike it in the 
important particular that the re- 
spective shares borne in the action 
by the Indian forces-are perfectly 
well known,whereas the most erro- 
neous ideas still partially prevail 
respecting those of the army in 
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Egypt. The leading troops, to 
whose support the general brought 
others as they came up, carried, 
with considerable loss to the enemy, 
the stockades which fortified the 
pass ; and our troops rolled the 
enemy off the spur, thereby ac- 
complishing the primary object of 
causing him to draw in his left, 
and to form front in a new direc- 
tion for the defence of the Peiwar. 
With some desultory fighting, the 
advance on that pass was continued 
until Roberts, having at last as- 
sembled all the troops of his col- 
umn, attacked the whole line of 
the enemy, separated from him 
by a ravine, and occupying woody 
heights covering the pass. These 
woods were found so impenetrable 
that there was no great promise of 
speedy success, when aid came from 
another quarter. The leading troops 
of the left column had at length 
begun to ascend on the other side 
of the hill which Roberts occupied, 
and from a commanding point had 
perceived, through an opening in 
the woods, the Afghan camp and 
baggage-animals about 1000 vards 
distant. Two mountain-guns were 
brought up, the shells from which 
caused a disordered flight from the 
camp, in which the nearest Afghan 
troops began to join. Officers from 
the left column made their way to 
Roberts, and explained to him its 
present position ; whereupon, leav- 
Ing a regiment to occupy the 
ground he stood on, he moved the 
remainder of his own column to- 
wards the defile which, as has been 
said, led from the Spingawi height 
towards the rear of the Afghans on 
the Peiwar. This movement, and 
the advance of the other column, 
accelerated the enemy’s retreat. 
When Roberts emerged from the 
woods on to the slopes looking to- 
wards Cabul, the Afghan army 
had already disappeared, leaving 
camp and artillery behind, and a 
regiment of the left column oc- 
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cupied the Peiwar. An enterprise 
which had looked almost desperate 
was thus completely successful,and 
the fortunate result was owing no 
less to the conspicuous skill and 
determination of the commander 
than to the valour and discipline 
of the troops. There had been 
moments in the action when its 
fate especially depended on the 
personal bearing and resolution of 
the leader : it was-his own general- 
ship and soldiership which had 
enabled his men to win the pass. 
The painful toils of the long night, 
the protracted conflict in those 
rugged hills and woods, had of 
course told on his troops, who, to- 
wards nightfall, bivouacked on the 
ground, without tents or food, and 
exhausted with fatigue. 

_ With no opposition worth men- 
tion, Roberts resumed his advance 
to the Shutargardan through an 
exceedingly difficult eye and 
on reaching that point, looked 
down on the valley leading to 
Cabul. At this point the advance 
was stopped, for it had been de- 
cided that the movement on Cabul 
should not be continued at this 
season ; and the general occupied 
himself in exploring the flanks of 
his communications,establishing re- 
lations with the surrounding hill- 
tribes, and fortifying posts on the 
route he had traversed, in prepa- 
ration for a fresh advance in the 
ensuing campaiga. But now po- 
litical events were passing which 
produced successive changes in the 
situation. The flight and death of 
Shere Ali were followed by the 
recognition as Ameer of our pre- 
sumed friend and ally, his son 
Yakoob, by the treaty of Gunda- 
muck,.and by the mission of Cav- 
agnari to Cabul. It was believed 
that hostilities were at an end, and 
the transport and supplies of the 
Kurram field - force were there- 
fore suffered to fall to a point 
quite insufficient for a forward 
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movement. But suddenly came 
the startling news of the murder 
of Cavagnari and his party, and 
the general uprising of the Af 
nation. Roberts, then at Simla, 
received orders for a prompt re. 
sumption of hostilities, and at the 
close of September 1879 arrived at 
Kooshi, beyond the Shutargardan 
whither came also Yakoob, the new 
sovereign, and from whence the 
general began an immediate ad- 
vance on Cabul. 

The late Afghan sovereign,Shere 
Ali, had during the last period of 
his rule made extraordinary pre- 
parations for war. Besides accu- 
mulating vast stores of arms and 
ammunition, he had increased the 
number of his artillery to 300 guns, 
and had raised sixty-eight regi- 
ments of infantry and sixteen of 
cavalry, equipped with arms of 
precision. These, however, formed 
but 2 part of the forces that could 
be brought against an invader. 
The country swarms with tribes 
who habitually carry arms, and are 
ready to assemble for any enter- 
prise which offers the prospect of 
plunder. Large bands of such 
auxiliaries had in the preceding 
year reinforced the Ameer’s troops 
against Roberts. He had, at first, 
for his present operations against 
Cabul, about 6030 infantry and 
cavalry, of whom 2500 were Euro- 
peans, with eighteen guns. With 
this small force he now plunged 
into the midst of that army and 
that warlike population of which 
he had merely dealt with an ad- 
vanced-guard at the Peiwar, and 
which, from his first marches, be- 

an to attack his communications, 
Even the route he had come by, 
rugged and precarious as it was, 
would be lost to him when the 
snows fell, and he must then trust 
entirely to that of the Kyber, 
which, except at its further extrem- 
ity, yet remained to be secured. 
It is no wonder that many of those 
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who were watching the enterprise, 
and could appreciate its difficulties, 
were filled with dismay and fore- 
boding. 

At Charasia, a short march from 
Cabul, Roberts found his passage 
barred by theenemy. ‘Two routes 
lead thence to the city ; one, the 
direct one, on the right, — a 
pass—the other through a valley ; 
and on a mass of hills between the 
two, and commanding both, stood 
the enemy’s army. Insufficiency 
of transport had compelled him to 
leave behind, for the moment, about 
a third of his force ; nevertheless, 
he did not hesitate to attack at 
once, believing that delay would 
only increase the odds against him, 
as every day would bring to the ene- 
my indefinite reinforcements from 
the — and surrounding coun- 
try. Making a feint with his right 
as if to force the pass, he sent his 
left against the other flank, rolling 
it back, and forcing the enemy to 


abandon height after height, till 
they entirely gave way, leaving all 


their guns. ‘'he advance was then 
resumed, and after a few days’ halt 
on the heights outside, the capital 
was occupied. Not for long, how- 
ever: about a mile beyond the city 
were the Sherpur cantonments, en- 
closed with high walls, and render- 
ed strong against attack by Siere 
Ali, which contained buildings 
sufficient to shelter the whole of 
Roberts’s force, with its animals 
and supplies ; and here he concen- 
trated it. Mr Low reminds us 
that the wisdom of this step was 
questioned at the time. But Ro- 
berts’s reasons for taking it were 
of the best, and the result of the 
serious events which soon took 
place amply proved his sagacity. 

With the Afghan capital in his 
grasp, and his forces housed and 
supplied for monthg to come, he 
awaited the reinforcements and 
material from India, which should 
enable him inthe next stage of the 
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operations, and in conjunction with 
Sir Donald Stewart, who was now 
occupying Candahar, to proceed to 
extinguish the resistance of the 
Afghans. The head of the column 
from Peshawur was now in com- 
munication with him, though the 
line was as yet far from being firm- 
ly established ; and with the setting 
in of winter he ceased to rely on 
the Kurram route, and called u 
to Cabul the garrison of the Shut- 
argardan. We can understand how, 
when he reviewed the events which 
had just passed,—the audacious 
plunge, the slender preparation fox 
it, the determination to attack with 
‘wome only of his little army the un- 

nown but greatly superior forces 
on the hills of Charasia, the disper- 
sion of the enemy, and the occupa- 
tion of the capital,—he should have 
been impressed with that opinion 
of them which still, notwithstand- 
ing the fame which attaches to his 
subsequent march to Candahar, 
causes him to estimate the swoo 
on Cabul as the most difficult an 
most remarkable of his achieve- 
ments. But events were now in 
progress which brought serious in- 
terruption to the tide of success, 
and which indeed might perhaps 
have ended m a great disaster, but 
for his timely concentration in the 
compact and defensible canton- 
ments of Sherpur. 

Many causes of discontent, which 
it is not necessary here to recapitu- 
late, had contributed to exasperate 
the impatience with which the in- 
dependent Afghan race saw their 
capital occupied by foreign troops. 
Roberts received information of a 
design for a national uprising and 
general attack upon him, and was 
apprised early in December of the 
movement of large bodies from the 
north and west upon his canton- 
ments. Hoping to disperse these 
before they could concentrate round 
the city and rouse the surrounding 
population, he sent two brigades 
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against them by divergent routes, 
presuming that either would suffice 
singly for the purpose. But the 
Afghans, slipping through between 
them, marched on Cabul, and it 
was for a time more than possible 
that the enemy would seize the 
issues of the city, and overwhelm 
the cantonments which the depar- 
ture of the brigades had left all too 
meagrely guarded. The immediate 
danger passed, the brigades re- 
turned, and in a series of actions 
the brigadiers drove the enemy 
from the neighbouring positions 
and held the hills around the city. 
But now from the heights were 
descried such masses of Afghans 
approaching from north, south, and 
west, that the general called in all 
his posts, and concentrated his en- 
tire force in Sherpur. The hordes 
of the enemy, in numbers esti- 
mated variously up to 120,000, 
congregated round the canton- 
ments, plundered quarters of the 
city, occupied the surrounding vil- 
lages and enclosures, offered, in full 
confidence of success, terms on 
which the garrison might surren- 
der, and at last made a general 
assault on the walls. For this 
Roberts had made ample prepara- 
tion, and the Afghans, beaten back 
at every attempt, retreated, and 
their combination thereupon fell 
to pieces. On the proclamation 
of an amnesty, many chiefs made 
their submission, and tranquillity 
at length prevailed in northern 
Afghanistan. 

With the following months came 
ample reinforcements from India, 
and in April that other good sol- 
dier, Stewart, made his remarkable 
march from Candahar and took 
chief command at Cabul. The ar- 
rangements for the evacuation of 
the country were already under 
discussion, when the news arrived 
of the march of Ayoob’s army to- 
wards Candahar, and of the disas- 
ter at Maiwand, redeemed only by 
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such acts of valour and devotion 
as that displayed by Major Geo 

F. Blackwood and his gallant artil- 
lerymen. Orders arrived for the 
immediate march of a force to Can. 
dahar, and the Viceroy appointed 
Roberts to command it. Stewart, 
the commander-in-chief, himself 
about to lead a column back to 
India through the passes, and who 
must have felt that Roberts now 
had the opportunity of achieving 
success of a nature to eclipse any 
which could be open to himself, 
behaved on this occasion with gen- 
uine nobility. He did all in his 
power to assure success to Roberts, 
by entirely putting aside his own 
interests, and bestowing on him 
the choice of troops and the best 
of all other means of accomplishing 
his enterprise ; and, accompanying 
him on his first march towards 
Candahar, gave him the most cor- 
dial and cheering farewell. It was 
a revival of the best traditions of 
comradeship, when neither jealousy 
nor self-interest were allowed to be 
prime considerations ; and this gen- 
erous co-operation of his friend and 
commander is as high a compliment 
as Roberts ever received. 

It is not necessary to dwell now 
on the circumstances of the march 
and battle which made so deep an 
impression in India and in Europe. 
About ten thousand fighting men 
marched, under the burning sun of 
August in that country, 320 miles 
in twenty-four days, in compact 
and perfectly efficient condition. 
It was exactly a case in which the 
immediate influence of the com- 
mander, personally conducting and 
accompanying each day’s march, 
should especially make itself felt ; 
and it has always been accounted 
as an unusually important element 
in the success of this remarkable 
operation, which ended in a way to 
bring its character under the most 
brilliant light. At dawn, on the 
morrow of the last day’s march, 
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the army, fresh and confident, ad- 
vanced to attack the position before 
which it had bivouacked the night 
before, and in a few hours the for- 
midable and victorious host with 
which Ayoob had been menacing 
Candahar was annihilated. 

We will not wane to heighten 
by comment the mi pal | reputa- 
tion which rests on such assured 
foundations as the incidents of 
Roberts’s career, from subaltern 
to general, which we have endeav- 
oured to trace. But we may note 
that his ability, valour, and judg- 
ment are supplemented by other 
soldierly attributes. He is very 
fair and just towards those who 
serve him, troops and officers—a 
quality sheckunity essential in him 
who would evoke the devotion of 
his followers, and which can never 
be denied its influence without 
serious evil. He is modest in 
describing his own achievements, 
a stranger to all posing for effect, 
and probably has never in his life 
been influenced, in anything he has 
done, by the desire to get himself 
talked about—a true disciple of 
the chivalrous school in which he 
was trained. Having passed about 
thirty years in India, he has had 
small opportunity of propitiating 
those powers which unhappily now 
count for so much in the establish- 
ment of a military reputation. The 
British public may be said to form 
its opinions of its military servants 
from the newspapers and from 
after-dinnerspeeches ;those charged 
with the administration of its af- 
fairs accept the popular verdict ; 
and thenceforward the officer who 
merely does his duty efficiently has 
small credit compared with him 
who has made dextrous use of 
other paths to eminence. And 
though this may have been of dis- 
advantage to Roberts’s fortunes,— 
for nobody has ever spoken of him 
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as over-praised or over-rewarded,— 
yet it must be counted as enor- 
mously in his favour that he owes 
his fame to his military merits 
alone. And when any less genuine 
type of soldiership shall commend 
itself to our army as more worthy 
to be admired and imitated, the 
military spirit among us must be 
far gone in its decline, 

It would be unfair to Mr Low 
not to mention that the present is 
an improvement on the former 
biography. While it contains no 
greater proportion of tedious and 
irrelevant matter, it gives us much 
less of trivial comment, much less 
of that distribution of praise and 
blame to military men and opera- 
tions which, coming from Mr Low, 
is worthless or offensive, while the 
grandiloquent encomiums have al- 
most ceased. This last improve- 
ment may be due to the fact 
(which he records) that part of the 
work was submitted before publi- 
cation to Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who is much too genuine a char- 
acter to lend countenance to pre- 
posterous adulation. But Mr Low’s 
curious propensity to quote eave | 
remains in full force, and the boo 
is lavishly besprinkled with pas- 
sages of verse, dragged in, with 
simple awkwardness, in supposed 
reference to what are, or even to 
what might have been, the inci- 
dents of the narrative. He seems 
to think that by suddenly spring- 
ing on the unsuspecting reader a 
long quotation from Byron, or 
Pope’s Homer, he is inspiring 
him with admiration for the 
writer's literary taste and culture. 
If Sir Frederick Roberts’s career 
should be marked by other famous 
achievements, he may be certain 
that his life will be finally written 
by a very different kind of biogra- 
pher from the present representa- 
tive of the Muse of History. 
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No sooner had the disappointing 
and unsatisfactory session of 1883 
come to a close, than the unofiicial 
organs of the Government began 
with one consent to deprecate any 
extra-parliamentary criticisms of 
their past policy. It might be well 
for Messrs Gladstone and Cham- 
berlain and Sir W. Harcourt,when 
in Opposition, to “rave, recite,and 
madden round the land” ; but such 
conduct, venial, even pardonable in 
them, would be shocking to the 
nerves of the conductors of the 
Ministerial press, and would re- 
ceive the severest condemnation if 

ursued, however temperately, by 
rd Salisbury,Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and Lord Cranbrook. In 
spite, however, of much good ad- 
vice to that effect, the Opposition 
leaders have not abstained from 
frankly placing before the country 
the views they entertain on the 
principal political topics of the day, 
nor from exposing to a just but not 
immoderate criticism the misdeeds 
and failures of the most boastful 
and arrogant Administration of 
modern times. Werejoice that it 
has been so, and especially that in 
all parts of the United Kingdon 
have the voices of our leaders been 
heard, and that Ireland and Wales, 
no less than England and Scot- 
land, have been invited by them to 
contribute their share to the com- 
ing triumph of the Constitutional 
cause. 

Chronologically,the first speaker 
of importance to break the silence 
of the recess was Lord Hartington, 
who represented at the Sheffield 
Cutler’s Feast the house of Chats- 
worth and the Government. Dull, 
ponderous, and harmless, his ora- 
tion was remarkable for nothing 
except a futile attempt to reconcile 
his foolish prophecy of a speedy 
evacuation of Egypt with the un- 
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accommodating facts of the case, 
Sir Evelyn Wood has since then, 
after exhibiting his Egyptian uni- 
form to her Majesty at Balmoral, 
returned to the command of his 
native army, the success, the ver 
existence indeed,of which depends, 
in his opinion, on that continued 
occupation of the country which 
Lord Hartington loses no oppor- 
tunity of vilipending. That he and 
his colleagues, notably Mr Glad- 
stone, did not foresee the necessary 
consequences of their Egyptian 
campaign, is no doubt the case ; 
but now, when all the world re 
cognises them, that any ore claim- 
ing to be a statesman should per- 
sistently continue to ignore them, 
shows conclusively the low ebb to 
which Gladstonian statesmanship 
has fallen. We venture to pro- 
phesy that if, during Mr Glad- 
stone’s rule, the British army is 
withdrawn from Egypt,its destina- 
tion will be neither England nor 


Malta, but Cyprus, despised Cy- | 


pres, which the prescient genius of 
ord Beaconsfield acquired, and of 
which the importance to our East- 
ern empire is yearly becoming 
more manifest and indisputable. 
Let us here render a word of well- 
deserved praise to Sir Robert Bid- 
dulph, who, in spite of much dis- 
couragement from the Colonial 
Office and its unsympathetic chief, 
has, with very restricted means, 
largely developed the resources of 
the island, and effected a financial 
equilibrium, very much, appar- 
ently, to Lord Derby’s astonish- 
ment. We augur a brilliant future 
for Cyprus when a Government 
that can appreciate the importance 
of our colonial empire succeeds, as 
it shortly will, this Administration 
of political pedlars. 

Following Lord Hartington, the 
lord of Knowsley appeared on the 
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public stage as adviser to the dis- 
tressed agriculturists. It is needless 
to say that his advice was of a purely 
negative character. No one can 
expose more lucidly the hollowness 
of contemporary empiricism than 
Lord Derby, and, for his own sake 
no less than for that of the country, 
we lament his backsliding into 
office. With admirable gravity he 
exposed the ae: § of the land 
nostrums with which the public ear 
is being deafened ; but as to how 
the British farmer is to grow wheat 
to a profit at 40s. a quarter, Lord 
Derby maintained a discreet si- 
lence. Indeed the oratory and the 
facts of the recess have entirely 
destroyed the little confidence agri- 
culturists might still have felt in 
Mr Gladstone’s Government at the 
end of the session. Mr Chaplin’s 
motion has remained a dead letter. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland 
have been scourged by foot-and- 
mouth disease, and by most strin- 
gent and vexatious internal regu- 
lations for the purpose of stamping 
it out after it has been duly im- 
ported from foreign countries ; but 


the new Ministry of Agriculture’ 


has obstinately refused to take any 
step for the effective exclusion of 
foreign disease. It is worth notice 
that on three separate occasions 
last session, the hand of Ministers 
was forced by resolutions carried 
in the House of Commons; and 
that while in two cases—Con- 
tagious Diseases and Sixpenny 
Telegrams—Government accepted 
the decision of the House and at 
once took steps to give them effect, 
in the last case, of vital import- 
ance to the agricultural interest 
of the three kingdoms, beyond the 
utterance of some vague and hazy 
sentences by the Prime Minister, 
no notice has been taken of that 
emphatic expression of opinion by 
a full House. : 

Unable to extract any pride from 
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the contemplation of past achieve- 
ments at home or abroad, or to 
regard the present situation with 
satisfaction, ministerial supporters 
took refuge in the future, and, for 
the most part,contented themselves 
with discussing whether or not a 
Reform Bill should be introduced 
next session ; and if so, whether it 
should be a complete or incom- 
plete measure. In spite of the 
decision of the Leeds Conference, 
we suspect that there is a great 
reluctance, perhaps even repug- 
nance, in the Liberal ranks to 
commit themselves and their for- 
tunes to the hazard of a Reform 
Bill in. 1884. Blest as most Lib- 
erals are with short or convenient 
memories, they have not forgotten 
how, only a few months ago, Mr 
Chamberlain laid down the lines on 
which they were to work up to a 
Reform Bill which would place the 
representation of the country in the 
hands of the caucus, and so lead 
to a social and territorial revolu- 
tion. The march was regulated 
with Napoleonic precision: Ist, 
Metropolitan Reform ; 2d, County 
Government Reform; 3d, Elec- 
toral Reform and Redistribution— 
and then the climax, when Derbys 
and Devonshires, Bedfords and 
Salisburys, should be made to dis- 
gorge the p tn of bygone genera- 
tions, and share their estates with 
the toilers and spinners of Birming- 
ham and Rochdale. 

But now it is proposed to aban- 
don this comparativelyslow method 
of procedure, and, leaving metro- 
politan and county reform to take 
their chance in the future, to com- 
mence the coming session with, at 
any rate, the first instalment of 
electoral reform, Though, with the 
exception of Mr Bright, no man of 
established political reputation took 
part in the proceedings at Leeds, 
under our present rule, when the 
tail wags the dog, it is worth while 

3 F 
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toexamine some of the leadin 

incidents of that much - vaunt 

Conference. Presided over by an 
accomplished gentleman of the 
press, new to parliamentary life, 
and graced by the presence and 
oratory of that genial buffoon Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, we look in vain 
down the list of M. P.’s, aldermen, 
and barristers for the name of any 
one who, out of his own immediate 
circle, would be recognized as an 
authority upon any political ques- 
tion whatever ; and granting the 
assumption—a preposterous one 
—that the 2000 nobodies there 
assembled represented any section 
or class of the community except 
themselves and the partisan organ- 
isations which elected them, the 
next point worth noticing is the 
wide difference of opinion expressed 
on all the leading questions dis- 
cussed, with the exception of the 
triteLiberal commonplace in favour 
of a uniform suffrage. Whether 
that change should be proposed 
next session, whether it should 
take precedence of or follow met- 
ropolitan and county reorganiza- 
tion, whether it should be accom- 
panied by redistribution of seats, 
or whether that thorny subject 
should be relegated to a newsession 
or a new Parliament ; how the 
gigantic anomalies (in comparison 
with which existing electoral an- 
omalies are flea-bites) created by 
the assimilation of the franchises 
are to be met ; whether any repre- 
‘sentation should be accorded to 
minorities in large constituencies ; 
whether Scotland and Ireland are 
to be subjected to the same scale 
of numerical representation as ob- 
tains in England; and most import- 
ant and significant omission of all, 
whether Ireland is to be treated to 
the same reduction of the county 
franchise as Great Britain,—on 
these and other analogous questions 
the widest difference of opinion 
either prevailed, or was only pre- 


vented from appearing by the topic 
being prudeutty tabosed, ‘ 
In the height of the Bulgarian 
frenzy, Mr Bright amused the un- 
emotional part of mankind by pos- 
ing in the novel character of a 
medieval crusader : upon this occa- 
sion, and with similar ill success, 
he affected the réle of a moderate 
Liberal, repudiating the very name 
of Radical—only for the purpose of 
suggesting a change in the Consti- 


tution more radical than ever found 


favour with Cobbett or Feargus 
O’Connor. The founders of the 
American Constitution, as we are 
aptly reminded by the brilliant 
author of “Disintegration,” spared 
no pains to devise efficient checks 
on the hasty action of a democratic 
assembly. Mr Bright assumes 
the garb of moderation in order to 
sweep away the last defence against 
it left by modern practice to our 
ancient Constitution. So signifi- 
cant and suggestive is the passage 
in Mr Bright’s speech which fol- 
lows immediately upon his repudia- 
tion of Radicalism, that we give it 
entire ; the sting, like that of the 
wasp, lies in the tail of the oration. 

‘“*Tt has been a common opinion 
that two Houses are necessary, and 
that no steady Government could exist 
in any country whose policy and 
whose legislation were determined by 
the voice of a single representative 
Chamber. I recollect myself when I 
was a boy writing an essay in defence 
of that very opinion. I think the 
conduct of the majority of the Peersis 
fast dispelling that opinion and that 
delusion. How do we stand with re- 
gard to the Crown? The Crown can- 
not now reject any Bill sent up for its 
acceptance. Not one of you ever 
heard that the Queen, or any King 
that preceded her, has rejected any 
measure that has passed both Houses 
of Parliament. If the Crown be 
limited in this way, why are not the 
Peers? Why not enact that if the 
Peers have rejected a Bill once, and it 
has been reconsidered in a subsequent 
session by the Commons, and, after 
due deliberation, has been again sent 
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up to the Peers, it should pass on and 
receive the Royal assent and become 
law? Now, I said years ago—and I 
should not be surprised if one or two 
Birmingham friends recollect the occa- 
sion on which I said it, for it caused a 

at deal of discussion afterwards—I 
said that a house of Legislature, here- 
ditary and irresponsible, cannot be a 
permanent institution in a free coun- 
try. Bear in mind, I said hereditary 
and irresponsible. By some method 
the two Houses, if they are to continue 
to exist, must be reconciled. They 
must be quite or sufficiently respon- 
sible to the national wants and to the 
national conscience.” 

The naive confession that the 
speaker was more Constitutional in 
his youth than in his old age, in 
spite of his newly assumed modera- 
tion, is admirable, and fitly leads 
up to his proposal that, as the 
check to hasty legislation once 
afforded by the veto of the Crown 
has departed, therefore, instead of 
inventing a new one, the only sur- 
viving check —the independent 
action of the House of Lords— 
should be abolished. Before, how- 
ever, commenting upon the pro- 
posal itself, a word or two in cog- 
rection of Mr Bright’s history of 
the veto may not be out of place. 
That the veto has not been applied 
to any measure passed by both 
Houses of Parliament since the 
Revolution, may be true; but has 
Mr Bright never heard or read of 
the Royal veto being exercised by 
kings of the present line upon the 
introduction itself of measures ob- 
noxious to the sovereign? How 
came it that Roman Catholic 
emancipation was so long delayed, 
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except through the action of the 
initial veto of George III.? Did 
the famous birthday speech of 
William IV. to the archbishops 
and bishops have no influence in 
deciding the fate of the Appropria- 
tion Clause?’ Into the mysteries 
of the present reign it would be 
unbecoming to enter; but those 
who have read with attention the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort,’ will 
be slow to accept Mr Bright’s 
theory of the political impotence 
of the Crown even nowadays. 

The proposal itself, in order to 
have full justice done it, should 
be read in conjunction with its 
ingenious and ingenuous author’s 
almost contemporaneous letter ad- 
dressed to Mr Kibblewhite in de- 
precation of fads. After disposing 
of Mr Hare’s particular fad, the 
writer proceeds to utter his counsels 
of political perfection : “ My ad- 
vice is, keep to the old ways—they 
are safest; and the wayfaring man, 
though a fool (in some sense), shall 
not err therein. I have known 
several, or a few, of Mr Hare’s 
supporters. Not one of them has 
seemed to me to possess the com- 
mon-sense which is as useful and 
necessary for legislation and gov- 
ernment as in the ordinary pursuits 
of life. I am in favour of the Con- 
stitution which has come down 
from our forefathers, with such 
amendments as circumstances and 
our experience seem to warrant. 
I think they would have looked on 
Mr Hare’s scheme with mingled 
amazement and ridicule.”* How 
does Mr Bright imagine they would 





' Much surprise was expressed at the time, not only that the King should have 
made such a speech, but that it should have been published, apparently by au- 
thority. The following account was given us by an actorin the scene: The 
Primate (Howley), taken by surprise at the unexpected nature of the Royal reply 
to the Episcopal birthday address, turned to the Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts), 
who chanced to be next to him, and asked, ‘‘ What shallI say?” Quick as 


lightning the ready prelate whispered, ‘‘ Thank him for his 


ious speech, and 


ask leave to make it public.” The Primate did so, and the flattered and excited 
monarch exclaimed, ‘‘ By all means, your Grace—by all means.” 


* ‘Timés,’ October 20, 1883. 
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have regarded his own new fad? 
Conceive Lord Somers or Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, Lord Chatham or Mr 
Fox, Lord Grey or Lord Russell, 
gowy proposing that when a Bill 

as been twice passed by the House 
of Commons, it should “ pass on, 
and receive the Royal assent,”—the 
Royal veto having been already 
abolished by Brightian decree ! 
The mer explanation of the 
astounding discrepancy between 
these contemporaneous utterances 
of this tribune, who is not a Radi- 
cal, is, that to him “the Constitu- 
tion” means the House of Com- 
mons, which branch of the Legis 
lature alone is, in his view, worthy 
of respect and consideration. Did 
our space permit, we should like to 
examine a little closely the tenden- 
cies and probable results of the 
arch-demagogue’s nostrum for re- 
conciling the two Houses of Par- 
liament; but we must content our- 
selves with offering him an alterna- 
tive still more calculated to develop 
the latest phase of popular opinion. 
Let it be enacted that when the 
House of Lords has twice rejected 
a@ measure sent up to it from the 
Commons, Parliament should be 
forthwith dissolved, and the elec- 
torate be called upon to give a final 
judgment. Fad for fad, “ our fore- 
fathers” would probably have pre- 
ferred ours to Mr Bright’s. But we 
have devoted more attention than 
they deserved to the foolish utter- 
ances of this aged agitator. 

While Mr Bright was presiding 
over the extreme jeft of the Radical 
ay (to which he does not be- 

ong), Sir Stafford Northcote hav- 


ing just —— his triumphal 


rogress in Ulster, was preparin 
$0 pends the Radical woh se sm of 
North Wales. Those two visits of 
Sir Stafford constitute the most 
important domestic event of the 
recess, and will ere long bear good 
fruit. Both required, in no ordin- 
ary degree, courage, tact, and self- 


restraint ; and those rare qualities 
were conspicuously exhibited b 

Sir Stafford alike in the Blae 

North and in the Principality, 
In the former, to a populatiog 
smarting under a sense of injury 
and insult, he addressed no coun- 
sels of despair or vengeance, but, 
declining to exacerbate recent 
grievances, directed the attention 
and energies of his hearers to 
their present condition and imme. 
diate future; and, stirring up the 
gift that was in them, showed how, 
by union and firmness, they might 
still render their historic province 
the successful bulwark of the in- 
tegrity of the empire. To that 
great principle alone he appealed, 
and with signal success. If an 

doubt remained after the Dublin 
county and Monaghan elections as 
to the practical division of Ireland 
into two, and two only, political 
camps—the Constitutional and 
Repeal camps—Sir Stafford’s visit 
has effectually removed it; and we 
confidently expect an accession, not 
a diminution, of strength at the 
next election in Ireland. The 
same sobriety and moderation 
characterised Sir Stafford’s utter- 
ances in Wales; and there also 
are the prospects of future success 
most encouraging. We derive not 
less confidence from the halting, 
hesitating tone which pervaded the 
speeches and resolutions of the 
subsequent pro- Ministerial counter- 
blast at Carnarvon. Two or three 
Ministers and all the Radical mem- 
bers for North Wales were present, 
and yet no definite opinion was 


arrived at on the vital question, - 


so sharply and summarily settled 
at Leeds, as to the position next 
session of the Reform Bill. The 
chairman, Mr Rathbone, was all 
in favour of local government re- 
form, the Judge-Advocate pressed 
the superior claims of a 
franchise, and the meeting pas 

a resolution bracketing them to- 
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ether. Meanwhile another Min- 
ister, knocking, it is said, at the 
Cabinet door—the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—was disbur- 
thening himself of much perilous 
stuff in opposition alike to Mr 
Bright and the Leeds Conference, 
and the Carnarvon Liberals, Mr 
Courtney actually ridiculed the 
Leeds programme, pronounced it 
impracticable, and combated nearly 
all Mr Bright’s conclusions. In- 
deed the variety of views on the 
subject of reform, and on the 

lace it should occupy in the 
Radical programme, is so great, 
that, upto Lord Mayor’s Day, every 
suggestion made on one Liberal 
platform was answered from an- 
other, and the only point on which 
they all agreed was the omission 
of Ireland from their conflicting 
schemes. Some simple-minded 
people, reading that Sir Henry 
James had paid a visit to Hawar- 
den Castle on his way to Dumfries, 
entertained a hope that light from 
headquarters would be thrown by 
him on the reform darkness; but the 
Attorney-Generalconfined hisobser- 
vations on the burning question of 
reform to a repetition of his utter- 
ances last year at Taunton in con- 
demnation not only of fagot votes, 
but also of a property qualification, 
and to a mild repudiation of equal 
electoral divisions. Close upon 
his heels came Sir Charles Dilke 
at Glasgow ; but though he spoke 
at inordinate length, and devoted 
many sentences to reform, his 
hearers must have failed to dis- 
cover from his discursive remarks 
‘ what position Scotland is to occupy 
in the coming electoral earthquake. 
They must have felt, as he pleaded 
for a large addition to metropolitan 
representation, that it was to the 
member for Chelsea rather than 
the Cabinet Minister they were 
listening ; and the trite denunci- 
ation of small boroughs like Wood- 
stock and Eye fell flat on the ears 
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of Scotchmen, who possess no simi- 
lar electoral peculiarities to attack 
or defend. Indeed it is easy to 
read, between the lines of the Glas- 
gow resolutions, the indifference 
really felt in Scotland on the sub- 
ject of reform. Scotchmen who 
ave mastered and agree with Mr 
Duncan M‘Laren’s combined sta- 
tistics, think a certain number of 
additional seats should be granted 
to Scotland at the expense of Ire- 
land, and Glasgow Radicals would 
like to be secured in their monop- 
oly of the three, or whatever larger 
number of seats may hereafter be 
assigned to their city, by the aboli- 
tion of the minority clause ; but of 
genuine enthusiasm for household 
franchise in the counties, and con- 
sequent equal electoral divisions, 
there was none—and the only 
speaker who enlarged on the for- 
mer topic was, oddly enough, an 
Englishman, whose claim to be 
heard was that he is a candidate 
for an English county constitu- 
ency! Of one thing our English 
readers may feel certain, the Scotch 
Liberal tenant-farmers are in no 
hurry to hand over the electoral 
ower they now possess to their 
abourers—for such, disguise it as 
they may, would be the undoubted 
result of the assimilation of the 
franchise, which is now being so 
glibly and lightly discussed by Lib- 
eral orators. In saying this, we 
assume that it is really intended to 
se the power of voting in the 
ands of every householder dwell- 
ing in a county ; but, looking at 
the penal provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, it is impossible not 
to entertain serious doubts whether 
it is really intended to allow the 
purely agricultural and pastoral 
voters to exercise their nominal 
right. A remarkable note of warn- 
ing on this head appeared in the 
apers immediately after the late 

anchester election, in which the 
practical disfranchisement of a 
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iy number of working men 
under the operation of that Act in 
that great urban constituency was 
pointed out ; but if it be so in the 
suburbs of Manchester and other 
great towns, how will it be in the 
scattered populations of many of 
the English, Scotch, and Welsh 
counties ? The law forbids the car- 
riage of voters to the poll, the poll- 
ing-places are necessarily in more 
or less populous centres, voting- 
papers are not permitted, the peas- 
ant cannot afford to lose a day’s 
pay in order to trudge many miles 
to record his vote, and the result 
will be the concentration of elec- 
toral power in the small towns and 
villages which are polling-places. 
The only method, short of polling- 
papers, by which this disfranchise- 
ment can be prevented—the. suf- 
ficient multiplication of polling- 
places—would so largely increase 
the expense of elections as to ex- 
clude all but rich men from the 
costly honour of county representa- 
tion. Possibly it may be attempt- 
ed to throw this burden on the 
rates. No such attempt in the 
present condition of the ratepaying 
mind has a chance of success ; and 
we commend this difficulty to the 
consideration of those Conserva- 
tives who are disposed to think 
favourably of adopting household 
franchise in the counties. But 
having thus broken ground on the 
question of reform, we will venture 
in a few sentences to express our 

eneral view upon it. What, then, 
is the ideal representation of a 
State? for upon its attainment is 
based the present demand for a 
subversion of the settlement of 
1867. The reformers of to-day 
answer, “The equal vote of every 
householder,” or “of every sane 
man unconvicted of crime,” ac- 
cording to the school to which 
they belong. The reformers of 
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last century, headed by Lord Chat- 
ham, defined it to be “the repre- 
sentation not of person, but of 
property ” ; and enlarging on this 
text, the great Commoner declared 
“that the knights of the shire ”— 
then elected by the freeholders ex- 
clusively—“ approach nearest to 
the Constitutional representation 
of the country, because they re- 
present the soil * ‘What may be 
termed the modern Constitutional 
view is a combination of both, and 
is found fairly exemplified and 
effective in the present system. In 
the boroughs person in the shape of 
householders, in the counties pro- 
perty in the shape of £12 ratepayers 
and 40s. freeholders, are roughly, 
and in the main satisfactorily, rep- 
resented. Nor is this all: under 
those two great heads, intelligence, 
education, thrift, and other quali- 
fications, which justly find favour 
with the more philosophical Radi- 
cals of the school of Bentham and 
John Stuart Mill, have at any rate 
a chance of asserting themselves— 
a chance greatly increased by the 
varied character of the existing 
constituencies. Thus, taking the 
present system as we find it, with 
all its roughness, inequalities, and 
anomalies, we are prepared to de- 
fend it as approaching nearer to 
an ideal representation of a civ- 
ilised community than any system 
which has preceded, or is likely 
to supplant it. This view, in- 
deed, must have been shared by 
Mr Bright and his colleagues 
only three short years ago, when 
they proclaimed the present out-, 
come of the system, the actual 
House of Commons, to be the best 
and wisest ever elected. If, then, 
so much of agreement exists as to 
the theoretical and practical merits 
of the existing system, why is it 
to be subverted? On account, we 
are told, of its anomalies. In what 
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sense, we would ask, are its an- 
omalies greater or more grievous 
than the civilisation of which it 
is the outcome and the exponent ? 
Is it more anomalous that one man 
ina village should have a vote 
and his neighbour not have one, 
than that one man should have 
£1000 per week and his neighbour 
only 10s. ? The destruction of an- 
omalies in an ancient civilisation 
means the destruction of all social 
and material as well as political dif- 
erences between man and man; and 
must we take Robespierre or the In- 
ternationalas ~ andlawgiver 
in this matter of reform, instead 
of Mr Chamberlain and conferences 
at Leeds or Glasgow? But what 
are these anomalies, the burden of 
which is so grievous as to necessi- 
tate their immediate removal at all 
hazards and at all risks? As de- 
fined by the leaders of the move- 


ment, they are two: Ist, that men 
living in houses under £12 rated 
value just outside parlimentary 
boroughs have no vote, while those 
living inside the boundaries have 
one; and 2d, that the agricultural 
labourers, as a class, are deprived 


of the franchise. It is perhaps 
worth noting that both these anom- 
alies existed under every electoral 
dispensation previous to 1867, and 
were not created by that Act: nay, 
more, not only did they exist pre- 
vious to and under the Reform 
Act of 1832, but were proposed to 
be perpetuated by every Reform 
Bill brought forward by Lord John 
Russel], Lord Palmerston, Mr Glad- 
stone, or Mr Bright. In one 
scheme of reform, and in one 
alone, that of 1858, did they dis- 
appear, and with them disappeared 
the Government which proposed 
their abolition. We are not con- 
cerned to defend that luckless 
measure, which fell beneath the 
combined attacks of Tories like 
Mr Henley and Mr Walpole, and 
the united forces of Whigs and 
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Radicals; but it is material to 
point out that although the county 
qualification would have been by 
it reduced from £50 to £10, the 
representation of property would, 
down to that limit, have been main- 
tained, and the number of county 
voters would not have been in- 
creased beyond the representative 
capacity of. rearranged county 
divisions. But the experience 
panes on that occasion was not 
ost on Lord Derby, Mr Disraeli, 
and their colleagues; and when, 
nine years afterwards, they were 
called upon again to deal practi- 
cally with the question of reform, 
they maintained in principle the 
distinction between the two suf- 
frages; and nothing ever fell from 
Lord Beaconsfield in subsequent 
debates to show that he was dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement 
then made, or in any way inclined 
to repeat in a more hazardous 
fashion the doubtful experiment he 
had on a limited scale proposed or 
sanctioned in 1858. On the con- 
trary, his speech in 1874 isa re- 
pertory of facts, figures, and argu- 
ments against any further lowering 
of the county franchise—though he 
was far too wise, too just, and too 
appreciative of the sterling merits 
and worth of our peasantry to de- 
fend their exclusion from the fran- 
chise, as a class, by the odious im- 
putation of ignorance and unfitness 
urged against them by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Do you recom- 
mend then, we may be asked, that 
no attempt should be made, if not 
to remove, at least to mitigate, the 
anomalies you admit to exist ? By 
no means. It was well pointed out 
last year by Sir Richard Cross in 
Lancashire, that by the creation of 
a few new boroughs, and the re- 
arrangement of the boundaries of 
afew more, the most salient of 
those anomalies in the manufactur- 
ing districts could be satisfactorily 
dealt with. One of the alleged 
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anomalies of the present system 
which was proposed to be removed 
by the Leeds, is recommended to be 
retained and consequently intensi- 
fied by the Glasgow, Conference— 
the exclusion of female ratepayers. 
Without expressing any positive 
opinion on the question itself, it 
stands to reason that if in the 
counties many thousands of female 
ratepayers under the £12 franchise 
are deprived of the vote, their num- 
ber will be greatly increased, prob- 
ably doubled, when household suf- 
frage is established in the counties. 
Thus, in attempting to cure one 
anomaly, the Glasgow reformers, 
who claimed to speak the mind of 
the Government, would magnify 
and exasperate another. 

In the counties, from the nature 
of their local government, the re- 
cess has afforded hardly any oppor- 
tunities of testing the prevalent 
feeling as to reform. The only 
contested county election since Par- 
liament rose—that of Rutland—is 
noticeable as expressing the opinion 
of the most exclusively rural con- 
stituency in England, and its ver- 
dict was decidedly hostile to the 
threatened reform. With respect 
to the boroughs, it is different. In 
their annual municipal elections it 
is possible to trace the predomi- 
nant current of urban opinion. 
A few days after those pretentious 
conferences had issued their dis- 
cordant commands to a perplexed 
Ministry, the municipal elections 
took place in England,—and no 
one will pretend that their result 
indicated the slightest desire for 
further political reform. Even 
Leeds itself turned its back on the 
Conference, and helped to swell the 
Tory triumph. It should be re- 
membered that last year a similar 
result occurred, and that conse- 
quently it may now be fairly as- 
sumed that the settleébias of urban 
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opinion is favourable to Conserva. 
tism—that is, to the maintenance 
of existing institutions in Church 
and State. While, then, we do not 
quarrel with the reticence of our 
leaders, we earnestly deprecate 
random admissions of the prin- 
ciple of identity of franchise, such 
as appeared in Mr Houldsworth’s 
address to the electors of Manches. 
ter. In his case, it is true, some 
qualifying words followed; but the 
public notes the admission of, the 
principle in vital questions of this 
kind, and properly disregards the 
qualifying expressions, which may 
be satisfied by some slight conces- 
sions in Committee on the Bill: 
and we earnestly trust that, when 
Parliament meets, the Conserva- 
tive party will find itself able and 
willing to maintain, in substance, 
the liberal settlement of 1867. 
Before leaving this subject, a 
few words are due to Mr Goschen’s 
deliverances upon it at Edinburgh 
last month. He appeared as a 
Liberal of the Liberals. His open- 
ing sentences were of scathe and 
contempt for Tories and Toryism, 
and his peroration was an almost 
fulsome eulogium of Mr Gladstone. 
Yet, on the merits of this great 
test question, as it is called, not 
the late Mr Croker, nor the pres- 
ent Lord Sherbrook, could have 
expressed more fervent alarm, or 
uttered words of more solemn warn- 
ing. Mr Goschen’s deliberate opin- 
ion is expressed in the following 
words: “I see a measure before 
me which, in my judgment,clenches 
the supremacy of one class at the 
poll, and makes it irrevocably the 
arbiter of all interests and all 
classes.”' Any one hearing or 
reading this weighty judgment, 
unless he had carefully studied 
Mr Goschen’s parliamentary career 
during the last three years, would 
exclaim, “ Well, here the alarmed 
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and recalcitrant Whigs have found 
not only a mouthpiece but a leader ! 
The Fitzwilliams, the Russells, the 
Ramsdens, and the Lambtons will 
no longer be ‘like dumb driven 
cattle, but will, under such dis- 
tinguished leadership, strike a bold 
blow in defence of the existing 
Constitution.” Alas! if they do, 
it must be under some other leader. 
Mr Goschen possesses all the quali- 
fications of leadership—but one ; 
he has no backbone: and so, hav- 
ing denounced the contemplated 
measure of reform, he hastened to 
assure his audience that he meant 
nothing by his vigorous words— 
that the country had made up its 
mind on the subject, and “ there’s 
an end on’t.” Those who witnessed 
Mr Goschen’s interference at the 
end of one of the most important 
discussions in Committee on the 
Irish Arrears Bill last year, will 
not feel surprised at this lame and 
_ impotent conclusion. White with 
apprehension lest the amendment 
he approved should be carried, and 
wringing his hands in the extremity 
of his terror lest the Government he 
condemned, yet supported, should 
be defeated, he abjectly entreated 
the Committee to vote, not on the 
merits of the amendment, but in 
support of the Minister. The 
Whigs, if they wish, as they prob- 
ably do, to emerge from the un- 
comfortable, not to say discredit- 
able, thraldom so pungently de- 
scribed by the author of “ Disin- 
tegration,” must enlist under the 
banner of some other leader than 
Mr Goschen, or follow the example 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Lords Zet- 
land, Scarborough, Bury, and other 
hereditary Whigs, and take their 
place in the Conservative ranks. 
Having referred to the recent 
municipal elections in England as 
indicative of a salutary change in 
urban politics across the Border, it 
is gratifying to be able to point to 
the result of the Edinburgh Uni- 
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versity Rectorial contest as a proof 
of the growing power of Conserva- 
tive opinions among the educated 
youth of Scotland. Without unduly 
magnifying Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
triumph over Mr Trevelyan, we 
may at least draw from it the con- 
clusion that the majority of the 
future ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
and professional mer of Scotland, 
so far as they are subjected to the 
influences of the University of 
Edinburgh, will belong to the Con- 
stitutional party ; and the manner 
in which the Universities of Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen are represented 
in Parliament, leaves no doubt as 
to the political convictions of the 
graduates of those learned bodies. 
In spite of Lord Hartington’s dic- 
tum, the majority of the cultured 
classes in Scotland adhere to the 
“stupid party”; and we are bold 
to add our conviction, that in no 
part of the United Kingdom is the 
Conservative reaction stronger than 
in Scotland. At the next election, 
we confidently anticipate that the 
sturdy band of patriots who now 
so well represent the Constitutional 
Toryism of Scotland will be at 
least doubled in number; and to 
this result the admirable addresses 
delivered during the recess by Mr 
Gibson at Glasgow and Inverness, 
Sir Richard Cross at Aberdeen and 
Paisley, Mr Stanhope at Perth and 
Edinburgh, will have not a little 
contributed. The complimentary 

et just terms in which the Liberal 
Season of Aberdeen, on the occa- 
sion of conferring the freedom of 
that ancient city on the late Home 
Secretary, referred to his legislative 
labours on the great question of 
improving the dwellings of the 
working classes in our large towns, 
show that honest work in the cause 
of social reform will be properly 
appreciated by the public at large ; 
and we do not doubt that Sir 
Richard’s outspoken language on 
this subject at Aberdeen and 
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Paisley, coupled with Lord Salis- 
bury’s terse and lucid plea for 
further action in that Hirection, 
will make many Liberal philan- 
thropists hesitate before they agree 
to postpone all social amelioration 
to the tinkling brass of a political 
revolution. 

The oratory of the recess has 
been so copious, and promises to 
produce such important results, 
that the attention we have felt 
bound to bestow upon it leaves 
but scant space for noticing foreign 
and colonial events during that 
oom Abroad, the turbulent and 
ellivose action of the model Re- 
| ee France, in Madagascar and 

onquin, threatens to affect our 
honour and our interests; and it 
is impossible to feel that either 
are safe in the feeble hands of the 
resent Ministry. According to 

r Gladstone’s rose-coloured state- 
ment at the Guildhall on the 9th 
ult., the reparation granted by 
France to Mr Shaw and to Eng- 
land for the outrages at Tamatave 
has been ample and spontaneous. 
Considering that nearly half a 
ion, has elapsed since the Prime 

inister startled the House of 
Commons from its propriety by 
his denunciation of the miscon- 
duct of the French naval authori- 
ties at that port, and that we are 
still ignorant of the nature of the 
amende which has been made to 
our insulted flag, it would appear 
that if the amplitude of the repar- 
ation does not exceed its spon- 
taneity, the Government of this 
empire is very easily satisfied. M. 
Waddington, favourably known to 
us by his friendly and judicious 
conduct at the Berlin Conference, 
contributed to the City banquet 
somegraceful andreassuringphrases 
in vindication of the just on peace- 
ful aims of French foreign policy. 
So far as that policy is influenced 


by him, we cordially accept his as- 
surances ; but the Kroumirs and 
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the Tunisian expedition, the quar. 
rel forced on Madagascar, the at- 
tack on Annam and Tonquin, the 
Tricou telegram, and_the undiplo- 
matic behaviour of M. Challemel 
Lacour and M. Ferry towards the 
Chinese ambassador in France, at 
once rise up before us, and forbid 
us to regard M. Waddington asa 
complete representative of French 
foreign policy @ la mode Républi- 
caine. A test of the friendliness 
of that policy will soon be afforded 
in Egypt. Cairois to be evacuated 
by our troops, unless the disaster 
to Hicks Pasha in the Soudan 
should serve to make the Govern- 
ment pause. If six months after 
that evacuation we hear of no 
French intrigues to regain a para- 
mount influence over the Egyptian 
Government, we shall be agreeably 
disappointed, and admit that we 
misjudged the temper of those who 
control the foreign policy of the 
Republic. 
ord Derby was present at the 
banquet, but neither from him nor 
from Mr Gladstone did a word fall 
on the present or future condition 
of our great but ill-used dependen- 
cies in South Africa. That their 
ger has hopelessly broken down 
oth as to the Transvaal and Zulu- 
land, is too plain and palpable to 
be denied ; and that its failure has 
brought with it a deplorable loss 
of life and property is equally un- 
deniable. Prestige, we know, Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Selborne de- 
nounced and abandoned ten years 
ago. Mr Goschen has recently in- 
formed us that in a similar spirit 
he repudiates honour ; but he stops 
at “credit.” How stands British 
“credit,” we should like to ask 
him, in South Africa, from Simon’s 
Bay to the Tugela? Mr Goschen 
will hardly say that he expects it 
to be raised from its present de- 
pression by the result of any nego- 
tiations now pending between Lord 
Derby and the Transvaal Delegates, 
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or any hocus-pocus which ay? be 
attempted by the Colonial Office 
to bring about an arrangement 
between Usibepu, Cetewayo, and 
John Dunn. eanwhile, the effect 
of their miserable mismanagement 
has been disastrous on the trade 
and commerce of South Africa ; 
and we learn from Sir Robert 
Lindsay, recently returned from a 
journey in the interior, that from 
one end of the Cape Colony to the 
other, Mr Gladstone and his col- 
leagues are condemned and de- 
tested. The Prime Minister’s plat- 
itudes about Ireland require no 
notice; and with commendable 
skill, and scarcely concealed scorn 
for his Liberal mentors of the press 
and platform,he resolutely declined 
to be drawn into any engagements, 
however shadowy, as to the course 
of legislation next session. Reti- 
cence on that subject, on which no 
Cabinets could have been held, 
seems to us not only natural, but 
necessary. Not so, however, with 
the decision at which the Govern- 
ment had arrived with respect to 
the Ibert Bill. No assembly of 
Englishmen could have been col- 
lected together more interested in 
the fate and welfare of our vast 
Indian empire than that addressed 
by the Prime Minister ; to none, 
therefore, could the announcement 
of the practical abandonment of 
that obnoxious measure have been 
more fitly or more gracefully made. 
Men of all political parties had 
condemned it, men of all political 
parties were listening to him ; but, 
owing to what motive we know 
not, Mr Gladstone delegated the 
disclosure to a Cabinet Minister 
not connected officially with India, 
and charged himto announce the 
fact of Lord Ripon’s retreat to a 
purely dep se meeting at Bristol. 
As to the manner and taste with 
which Lord Northbrook discharged 
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his ungrateful task there will 
probably be a general agreement: 
Abuse of those who had persist- 
ently brought the real issue before 
the country, and a disingenuous 
defence of the disingenuous arti- 
fices by which the Indian Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to conceal 
the overwhelming condemnation of 
the scheme by the local Govern- 
ments and Anglo-Indian public 
opinion, vindicated Lord North- 
brook’s loyalty to his absent friend 
at the expense of other more ster- 
ling qualities which the country 
would gladly recognize in the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Thus ends 
—if, indeed, the concession so an- 
nounced satisfies Anglo-Indian pub- 
lic opinion—a pregnant chapter of 
Radical rashness,—a foolish and 
uncalled-for change,surreptitiousl 
introduced, disingenuously defend- 
ed, universally condemned when 
submitted to discussion, obstin- 
ately maintained, and, at the last 
moment, practically abandoned and 
withdrawn at a Radical meeting in 
a provincial city, in a torrent of 
angry but weak invective against 
its successful opponents. 

The principal inconvenience aris- 
ing from Mr Gladstone’s silence on 
the question of reform is the jus- 
tification it gives the rival wire- 
pullers and manipulators of Radical 

ublic opinion to work their oracles 
in behalf of their antagonistic pro- 
grammes until the meeting of Par- 
hament. Meanwhile, the sober 
sense of the country will rally 
round those statesmen who prefer 
to ameliorate the social, moral, 
and physical condition of the 
people, rather than to embark 
on the perilous enterprise of sub- 
verting our present representative 
» iegew in the three kingdoms, in 
the feeble and fallacious hope of 
pacifying for a time the destructive 
appetite of democratic reform. 
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